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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The writers of this series of \roliimes on the variant forms 
of religious life in India are governed in their work by two 
impelling motives. 

1. They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic 
spirit of science. They desire to understand the perplexingly 
involved developments of thought and life in India and dispas- 
sionately to estimate their value. They recognize the futility of 
any vSiich attempt to understand and evaluate, unless it is ground- 
ed in a thorough historical study of the phenomena investigated. 
In recognizing the fact they do no more than share what is 
common ground among all modern students of religion of any 
repute. But they also believe that it is necessary to set the 
practical side of each system in living relation to the beliefs and 
the literature and that, in this regard, the close and direct contact 
which they have each had wuth Indian religious life ought to 
prove a source of valuable light. For, until a clear understanding 
has been gained of the practical influence exerted by the habits of 
worship, by the practice of the ascetic, devotional, or occult 
discipline, by the social organization and by the family system, the 
real impact of the faith upon the life of the individual and the 
community cannot be estimated: and, without the advantage of 
extended personal intercourse, a trustworthy account of the 
religious expeiience of a community can scaxxely be achieved by 
even the most careful student. 

2. They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the side 
of Christianity in such a way that the relationship may stand out 
clear. Jesus Christ has become to them the light of their seeing 
and they believe Him destined to be the light of the world. They 
are pensuaded that sooner or later the age-long quest of the Indian 
spirit of religious truth and powxr will find in Him at once its 
goal and a new starting-point, and they will be content if the 
preparation of this series contributes in the smallest degree to 
hasten this consummation. If there be readers to whom this 
motive is unwelcome, they may be reminded that no man 
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approaches the study of a religion without religious convictions, 
either positive or negative : for both reader and writer, therefore, 
it is better that these should be explicitly stated at the outset 
Moreover, even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive 
here acknowledged need not diminish a reader’s interest in 
following an honest and careful attempt to bring the religions 
of India into comparison with the religion which to-day is their 
only possible lival, and to which they largely owe their present 
noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be a 
measure of incompatibility between these two motives. The 
writers, however, feel otherwise. For them the second motive 
reinforces the first : for they have found that he who would lead 
others into a new faith must first of all , understand the faith that is 
theirs already— understand it, moreover, sympathetically, with a 
mind quick to know not its weakness alone but that in it which has 
enabled it to survive and has given it its power over the hearts of 
those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to seeing that 
the volumes are in general harmony with the principles here 
described. Each writer is alone respouvsible for the opinions 
expressed in his volume, whether in regard to Indian religions or 
to Christianity* 
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PREFACE 


Nothing is so fascinating as the study of people* The 
Muslims of India are particularly interesting, but, strange to say, 
little has ever been written about them* True, political histories 
deal with their conquests and political life, but the people them- 
selves and their religion have had scant attention. 

The first attempt to write of the Muslims of India was 
made in 1832, when G. A. Herklots, M.D., surgeon in the Madras 
Establishment, induced a Deccani Muslim, Ja‘far Sharif, to write 
an account of ‘ The Customs of the Musalmans of India ^ under 
the title Qdnmi-i-Isldm^ which he translated from the Deccani 
Urdu into English, adding some comments of his own. In the 
same year there appeared Observations on the Miiss^ilmmms of 
India^ which were the ‘home letters’ of an English woman, Mrs. 
Mir IJasan ‘Ali. As the wife of a Shi‘ah Muslim of good family, 
she had long lived in Lucknow, and she intimately describes the 
life of the high class Muslims of that city. A few years ago both 
these books were revised and republished by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

W. W. Hunter in 1871 published The hidian Miisnlmans, but 
this deals mostly with the political aspects of the Wahhabi 
activities. In 1896 Sir T. W. Arnold published The Preaching of 
Islam, in which he devoted a chapter to the peaceful spread 
of Islam in India. Many scattered articles, too, have appeax'ed 
from time to time, dealing with various aspects of Islam in India, 
but nowhere is there to be found any comprehensive treatment of 
Indian Islam from the standpoint of religious history. 

It is with the greatest diffidence, therefore, that this book has 
been attempted. The ground is so unbroken, the field is so vast, 
the resources, though often hidden, are so varied and extensive, 
and one’s lack of knowledge in such an enormous field is such a 
handicap, that it has been difficult to make progress. The manners 
and customs, as well as the main theological outlines of Islam, 
have been excluded. The former have been omitted because 
they may be found in great detail in the revised edition of Herk- 
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lots' Islam m hidia, so ably prepared by W, Crooke; the latter 
because there was no need to repeat what had been done before, 
and so well, by Margoliouth, Sell, and many others. I have, there- 
fore, confined myself to a discussion of the religious history of 
Islam in India : how it came, how it spread, how it divided and 
subdivided, how it has been affected by its environment, and how 
at has reacted to modern conditions. 

While it has been my constant aim to treat this subject without 
bias and prejudice, and I hope not without some measure of 
success, yet it has been difficult at times to know just what testi- 
mony was the most reliable, and what conclusions would be the 
most just and fair. In all cases the attempt has been made to seek 
out the facts from purely Islamic sources, or from actual personal 
experience. If there has been failure to do justice to Indian Islam 
it has not been because of lack of desire. 

Conscious as I am of the inadequate treatment that has been 
given to many subjects, I earnestly solicit the criticism of readers 
who are in a better position to correct the deficiencies, which only 
patient and scholarly investigation can remove. 

In the main, the system adopted for the transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian words is that of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Geneva, 1894). The chief exception is in the case of the 
assimilation of the article to the solar letters. This was done 
to guide those who are not familiar with the pronunciation of 
Arabic ; and, as for those who do know, it will be no hindrance 
to their perceiving what the original was. Some few words, such 
as current proper names, are spelled according to usage. Usage, 
likewise, has governed the spelling of others, as maulvi rather 
than mazulawi, which would hardly be recognized. 

A word of explanation is needed regarding the Appendix. 
An attempt has been made to make it, in a senvSe, the focus of 
the book. I would scarcely have thought of preparing it in its 
present form but for the fact that the idea occurred to me after 
seeing the 1925 Aummire of the Remze du Monde Musulmany 
which contains such excellently arranged reference material. 
Accordingly, I am greatly indebted to M. Louis Massignon, editor 
of the Revue, who has graciously given me permission to translate, 
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use and adapt this material for the Appendix. , The statistical 
tables have been compiled from the Cettsus of India Report 
forJ92L 

This book was written as a thesis for the Faculty of the 
Kennedy School of Missions, of the Hartford wSeminary Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ment for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is the product of 
nineteen years’ residence in India, but was started only ten years 
ago, at the request of the late Di% J. N. Farquhar, without whose 
constant encouragement, as well as that of tny valued friend and 
teacher, Dr. D. B. Macdonald, it would never have seen the light 
of day. I am deeply indebted for helpful suggestions to Dr. wS. M. 
Zwenier, Dr. W. G. Shellabear, Sir Thos. W. Arnold, Mr. J. A. 
Subhan, Miss Marjorie Dimmitt and Mr. Z. A. Hashmie, Deputy 
Collector. My thanks are due, also, to many others, who have 
kindly assisted me with their information and criticisms. Last of 
all thanks are due to my wife, for her tireless patience and labour 
in assisting in the revision of the manuscript for the press, as well 
as for her inspiring confidence, which has kept me at the task. 

Budaun^ hidia M.T.T. 

November, 1929 
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CHAPTER r ' 

THE RELIGIOUS OBJECTIVE OF THE MUSLIM 

CONQUERORS 

India, so commonly desciibed-as the land of the Vedas and 
the .home of the Hindus, is also the Motherland of the largest 
Mil slim population found in any single' country. Of the total of 
two hundred and forty million 'Muslims in the world, nearly 
seventy millions, or every fourth' one, belongs to India. Only 
by eomparison with other nations. can these enormous figures 
be appreciated. In EJengal,. -for 'example, -where every second 
person is a Muslim, ■ this single province has a larger population 
of .Muslims than all Arabia, Turkey, and Persia combined. The 
Punjab has almost as many Muslims as the land of Egypt ; and, 
besides these two outstanding examples, there are at least eight 
other provinces and states that have Muslim populations ranging 
anywhei'e from a million to six and a half millions. 

Another feature of the Indian Muslim population which 
attracts attention is its or dispersion far beyond the 

borders of the Indian peninsula. This situation, which is a matter 
of far-reaching insportance, has arisen almost entirely since the 
close of the eighteenth century. Indian Muslims are to be found 
in East Africa, South Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, Argentina, 
Brazil, Guiana, Trinidad, the West Indies, the United States, 
Australia, Berlin, London, and Paris. In each country or centre 
that has been mentioned, there are important groups actively 
engaged in nationalistic, communal, and religious propaganda. 
Indian Muslims to-day lead the Muslims of the world in their zeal 
and practical endeavour for the spread of their faith. 

As we contemplate this great community of peoiDle, large 
enough in itself to be a nation with independent existence, and 
consider its wide distribution, stretching across more than two 
thousand miles from Baluchistan to Assam, and from Kashmir to 
the very southern tip of the peninsula, there arises before us a 
multitude of questions which press for an answer. How did Islam 
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enter India? What were the motives of the conquerors? Was 
Islam always spread by the sword ? Why are there so many sects 
and divisions among the Muslims of India ? How are they orga~ 
nized, and what contribution have they made to the social and 
religious life of the country ? What has been the effect of the 
Hindu environment ? What movements have arisen to modify 
the religious and social life under the pressure of modern condi- 
tions, and what effect does the tumult in the Muslim world have 
upon these Indian masses ? In short, what is the history of the 
religious quest of the Muslim people of India ? 

Others have told of the military and political achievements, 
and the glories of the Mughul Empire, Still others have describ- 
ed the genius of the Muslim poets, artists, and builders. The 
manners and customs and, to some extent, the religious beliefs of 
the various sects have already been described. The object of 
this book is different. It is an attempt to consider Islam in India 
from the standpoint of its religious mission, the manner of its 
spread, the means by which its teachings were disseminated, and 
its institutions established. The conquests of armies, the courts 
of kings and emperors, arts and commerce will be touched upon 
only as they are laid under tribute to serve the end in view. The 
task is an enonnous one, and the writer is conscious of its exact- 
ing requirements, but he may at least be able to blaze a trail, 
which can be followed by other investigators, or suggest an 
outline that will stimulate further research in a field of unbounded 
interest. 

India's Open Doors 

India, with its heart-shaped peninsula stretching south into the 
Indian Ocean, is compassed by two great natural barriers, the 
mountains and the sea. But these could not serve to keep her 
completely isolated from the rest of the world, even in ancient 
times. There were gateways through the towering Himalayas, 
and the ‘Black Water' could be crossed. Long before the com- 
ing of the Muhammadan invader, Aryan hordes from Central Asia 
had poured through the Khyber Pass and conquered the country, 
and in turn had been assimilated by it* When the Muslim armies 
of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman were spreading Islam in the seventh 
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century a.d. to.warcl. the north, west, and east, and: were pressing 
ever nearer ■ axid nearer to the borders of Sind, they would, no 
doubt, have made good., their entrance into India at that timey had ^ 
it not .been for these diflicult barriers. 

There are three doors by which an invader can enter India.. 
.First, there is the .sea. But in these early times kings did not 
venture to send their armies across the w^aters. ' The only Muslim 
invaders who did come by this open door were of the peaceful 
sort, Arab merchants from Hadramawt and Iraq. 

Secondly, there is the land entrance, which leads from Meso- 
potamia and South Persia through Baluchistan, south of the 
mountains of Makran into Sind. The dry and desert character of 
this route prevented its being used, and only once did the Arab 
armies succeed in effecting a successful entry by it into India. 

The third entrance is through the Khyber Pass on the north- 
west frontier, through which, from the earliest times, wave upon 
wave of humaiiity has passed down out of the mountain heights 
and fastnesses of Central Asia to the ever-alluring plains of 
Hindustan. This door has always been open to any invader who 
has had the genius and daring to lead his army through it. 
By this route the Turk, Mongol, and Afghan forces of Islam wei'e 
led into India. These were destined to found an empire not only 
of kings and rulers, who dwelt in crumbling forts and palaces, but, 
more important still for the history of India, an empire of the 
heart reared upon the foundations of a new religious faith, whose 
ruler dwells in temples not made with hands. Through all three 
of these doors the Muslims entered: the warrior and trader, the 
learned and the pious, the Arab, Persian, Turk, and Mongol — all of 
them missionaries of the Crescent for the establishment of the 
faith of Islam in the ancient country of the Hindu. 

Early Attempts at Invasion 
The western coast of India had been the object of plunder by 
piratical Arab expeditions from eairliest times. Although the 
historians tell us that in the caliphate of ‘Umar (a.b. 634-644) 
expeditions were sent to the towns on this coast, yet there is 
nothing to indicate that they had any religious significance/ 

* Al-Baladhnri, Futfih-ul-Buldan, tr. F, C, Murgotten, 432. 
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The first recorded appearance of Muslim arms in India beyond 
the coast seems to have been in the year a.d* 664, within thirty- 
two years of the Prophet’s death. This was immediately following 
the invasion of Afghanistan, the capture of Kabul, and the 
reported conversion of twelve thousand persons in that region. 
Though the forces led by General al-Muhallab at that time evidently 
penetrated as far as Multan, east of the Indus River, and although 
he carried away many captives to become slaves of Arab masters, 
it does not appear that he made any attempt either to subdue the 
country he entered, or to establish the new religion of the con- 
quering Arabian nation.^ 

The Akab Conquest of Sind 
The history of Islam in India properly begins in the year 
A.D. 711, when it was introduced into Sind by the Arabian 
general, ImM-ud-din Muhammad bin Qasim. He led thither an 
expedition, which was sent by Hajjaj bin Yusuf, governor of 
Ba§rah.^ From that time Sind was never without Muslim influence ; 
and the fact that its ancient faith has been so largely supplanted 
by the faith of Islam that seventy-three per cent of the population 
is Muslim, is ample testimony to the unremitting zeal of the 
peaceful as well as the militant missionaries of the Crescent. But 
this widespread transformation was not the work of a short time. 
There was a period of suspended military operations for more 
than tw’-o and a half centuries, during which time Muslim con- 
querors did not trouble themselves about India. When at last a 
new commander of the armies of the Faithful appeared in India 
in A.D. 1001, it was not an Arab successor to Muhammad bin 
Qasim, but a Turk, Mahmud of Ghazni, who once more entered 
upon the task of the Muslim conquest of India. 

The interesting thing at this point is the failure of the Arab 
conquest. Why did the expansionist Umayyad government at 
Damascus fail to follow up this advance, and carry it into the 
heart of the country, as had been done in the case of Persia and 
Afghanistan ? Further, why was Sind ultimately abandoned as an 
Arabian province after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty ? This 
seems very extraordinary considering the zeal and indomitable 

^ Ibid., m, ' 


^ lbid.,m2. 
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energy. \vMcli characterized , the spread of Islam throughout so 
many, countries in the period of its. early hivStory. There were, 
however, certain' internal developments taking place in . the '.cali- 
phate that undoubtedly affected the. policy of , expansio.n and 
made it all but impossible to continue to hold such a distant and 
inaccesible province. The historian, Elphinstone, presents these 
considerations, together with certain local difficulties, with such 
convincing clearness that I cannot do better than repeat them: 

la India there is a powerful priesthood, closely connected with the 
government, and deeply revered by their countrymen; and a religion 
interwoven until the laws and manners of the people, which exercised an 
irresistible influence over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror 
of change and a passive sort of courage, which is perhaps the best 
suited to allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour: the downfall of one raja 
only removed a rival prince who was next behind ; and the invader 
diminished his numbers, and got further from his resources, without being 
able to strike a blow which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, for it is 
principally to them that we must ascribe the slow progress of the 
Muhammadan religion in India and the comparatively mild and tolerant 
form which it assumed in that country. 

. . . there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Muhammadans. The .spirit of their government was gradually altered. 
Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became politic sovereigns, more 
intent on the aggrandizement of their families than the propagation of 
their faith ; and by the same degrees they altered from rude soldiers to 
magnificent and luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, 
and other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out to his 
army at Jerusalem with his arms and provisions on the same camel with 
himself; and Othman extinguished his lamp when he had finished the 
labours of the day, that the public oil might not be expended on his enjoy- 
ments. Al-Mahdi, within a century from the last named caliph, loaded 
500 camels with ice and snow ; and the profusion of one day of the ‘Abba- 
sides would have defrayed all the expenses of the first four caliphs. The 
translation of the Greek philosophers by al-Ma‘mim was an equally wide 
departure from the spirit which led to the stoi*y of the destruction of the 
library at Alexandria by Gmar.* 

These are the reasons assigned for the sudden termination of 
the Arab concinests in the east. It was left for other nations to 

^ Elphinstone, History of India, 313. 
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secure for Islam a permanent foothold in India, which has result- 
ed in giving it the largest Muslim population of any country in the 
world. , 

Limited Success of All Conquests 

From the time that Mahmud of Ghazni led his hosts out of 
the mountain fastnesses of Afghanistan down to the plains of 
India for trading, plunder, and slaughter of infidels, there was a 
rapid succession of invasions, conquests, and dynasties down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. These all contributed to the 
widespread establishment of Islam in India. Mahmud in twelve 
or more successive raids between a.d. 1001 and 1027 ravaged and 
plundered the country as far as Gujarat in western India, and as 
far as Kanauj to the east. But his only permanent settlement was 
at Lahore, where he left a governor, who administered the outlying 
province as best he could. 

After Mahmud and his dynasty, the political power of Islam 
was extended far and wide. Following the occupation of Sind, 
Hindustan, Rajputana, Gujarat, and Bundelkhand, the territories 
of Bihar and Bengal were the next to come under the influence of 
Islam, in the year a.d. 1202, This new conquest was made by 
the Muslim army under Muhammad Bakhtyar KhaljL By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Deccan had been invaded 
by ‘Ala-ud-Dm; and during the reigns of the Mughul emperors 
(a.d. 1556-1707), from Akbar to Aurangzib, the Muslim empire 
and influence attained its greatest extent and importance in the 
history of India. 

When Mahmud entered the country, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Islam had scarcely been heard of beyond the 
confines of Sind, or beyond the western coast, where Muslim 
traders were wont to go. But during the seven centuries that 
elapsed between his coming and the death of Aurangzib, the 
Muslim empire had been flung across India from Quetta to the 
mouths of the Hughli, and from Ceylon to the snows of KawShmir, 
while the hearts of men had been so seeded down with the faith 
of Islam that India was henceforth destined to occupy a position 
of unique importance among the Muslim countries of the world. 

Nevertheless, so far as the conversion of India as a whole is 
concerned, Islam signally failed. In no other country save China 
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where her arms and missionaries have gone has she accomplished 
so little in proportion to the total population. India may have 
more Muslims than any other country, but India is n<-)t a Muslim 
country. In other countries, Egypt, North Africa, AvSia Minor, 
Persia, Central Asia, which were overrun so completely in the 
early centuries of Muslim conquCvSt, the victory of the Muslim 
faith was complete. Not so in India. In those countries, too, the 
conquest was made complete in a comparatively short space of 
time ; but India put up a stubborn resistance to the Muslim 
propaganda even at the point of the sword, and all but successfully 
.withstood the , stonm 

Even in the palmiest days of the Mughiil emperors, and during 
the time of the empire's greatest extent under Aurangzib, the 
south of India never owed any but the most nominal allegiance to 
Muslim political control ; and but few of the people in central 
and south India ever became converted to the Muslim faith. The 
largest MuvSiim state in India, Hyderabad, in the Deccan, has only 
ten per cent of its population made up of Muslims, while these 
are found chiefly in the cities, and are largely of foreign origin. 
In central India only four per cent of the population is Muslim ; 
and in the Madras Presidency only six per cent. Even in Raj- 
putana we find a Muslim population of only nine per cent, 
although it is so near the imperial city of Delhi and the largely 
Muslim areas of Sind and the Punjab, while its chief city, 
Ajmir, has been for centuries a renowned centre of Muslim 
activity, and the home and burial place of one of the most honoured 
of Muslim saints.^ The United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa tell 
a similar tale of failure to overcome the solid opposition of the 
Hindu ranks. In the former only fourteen per cent of the 
inhabitants are of the Muslim faith, and in the latter province 
they number only ten per cent. Islam predominates only in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Sind and in eastern Bengal. By far 
the greater part of India is solidly Hindu, in spite of the centuries 
of Muslim rule and invasion. The only conclusion, therefore, 
that one can reach as to why the attempt to Islamize India 
was thus only partially successful is that the Hindus were so well 
organized in their social and religious life under the domination of 

^ Seep. 118. 
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priests and caste that comparatively little could be effected toward 
the overthrow of their religion. Had they been as well organized 
in their political affairs, and had there been no outcaste groups to 
welcome Islam as a release from social bondage, it is safe to say 
that even a partial victory for Islam would not have been so easily 
won in the land of the Hindu. 

Attitude of the Caliphs to the Invasion of India 

That the early caliphs had their eyes fixed on India as a 
legitimate object of invasion, there can be no doubt. In fact, they 
considered such an invasion a solemn religious duty. The land„ 
they knew, was under the sway of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and war with such infidels and polytheists seemed a peculiarly 
urgent matter. 

Apparently the only thing that kept the Caliph ‘Umar from 
making such an invasion was the fact that the one feasible route 
for conveying troops to India was by sea, and ‘Umar, having great 
dread of naval expeditions, forbade such an attempt being made. 
It is said that when ath-Thaqafi was governor of Oman he sent an 
army to Thana, near Bombay, in the year a.d. 637. When the army 
returned safely, he wrote to the Caliph ‘Umar informing him of 
this expedition. The caliph sent back the following reply, express- 
ing his great disapproval of this conduct ; ‘ O brother Thaqif 
thou hast put a worm on the wood. By Allah, I swear that if they 
(the army) had been smitten, I would exact from thy tribe a 
like number/ ^ According to al-Baladhuri, ‘Uthman was the first 
caliph who planned to invade India. He went so far as to order 
an explorer to be sent to the frontiers of Sind by the southern 
land-route across the desert, in order to spy out the land and bring 
back information. Hakim bin Jabala al"‘Abdi was sent. On 
his return the caliph asked him about the country. He replied : 
‘ Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are bold ; if 
few troops are sent they will be slain, if many, they will starve.’ 
So we are told that because of this unfavourable report the caliph 
‘ abstained from sending any expedition there 

It was not until the caliphate of the Umayyad Walid that 
these early designs for the extension of Muslim power to India 

^ Al-Baladhuri, op. dt, 432. 


* Ibid ., 432. 
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were seriously coOvSiderecL In the early part,, of the eighth 
century,’^ and only seventy-nine years after the Prophet^s death, 
Uajjaj bin .Yusuf, , the governor of Basrah, at the head of .the, 
Persian Gulf, was able, through the successful generalship, of Ms- 
nephew, Muhammad b, Qasim, to effect an occupation of Sind, by 
the armies of Islam. This was the first step in the long series of 
Muslim conquests, which resulted in giving the Muslim religion a 
place second only to Hinduism in importance among the religions 
of India. 

In considering the invasions of India it is well to have in mind 
the Muslim canon law in respect to invasions of non-Muslim 
countries. Behind them all was a religious as well as a political 
motive. Early in the development of Islam, jihad (holy wrt) was 
regarded as a religious duty of Muslim rulers. If practicable, 
they should fight until the whole world was under the rule of 
Islam. But if such continual conquest against infidels should be 
an impossibility, then the requirement of the law would be 
fulfilled if the sovereign made, or prepared to make, an expedi- 
tion once a year. This was the canonical position of the early 
centuries, and one that strictly orthodox Muslims hold even to 
this day. In addition to the fanatical hatred of idolaters and 
polytheists which such doctrine so successfully produced, there 
was the desire for booty ; gold, silver, precious gems, and slaves. 
All these the invaders knew such conquests would yield, since the 
princes of India were known to be fabulously rich. 

With these considerations in mind, let us examine the invasion 
of Sind in order to discover and set clearly befox'e us the religious 
motives underlying the undertaking. 

Hajjaj’s Object IN Invading Sind 

One historian informs us that the reason Uajjaj invaded Sind 
was because an Arab ship had been seized at Debiil, one of the 
seaport towns of that country, and on Raja Dahir’s refUvSing to 
make restitution the governor of Basrah decided to send a punitive 
expedition to bring him to terms.^ However, judging from the 
correspondence that took place between Hajjaj and Muhammad, 
after the latter had reached Sind, it would appear that there had all 


^ See p. 4. 


^ Al-Bala^uri, op. cit., 436. 
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along been other reasons as well that induced the invasion ; and 
that the presumptuous act of Raja Dahir, in refusing to make 
amends for the captured Arab ship, was only one among other 
considerations in the mind of the Basrah governor. 

In an exchange of dispatches between the leader of the 
expeditionary force and the governor of Basrah, quoted by the 
author of the Chachmamah,^ it becomes clear that there had been 
an understanding between Hajjaj and Muhammad relative to the 
use of the expedition for the purpose of striking a blow at idolatry 
and polytheism, and of establishing Islam. In one of his dispatches 
Muhammad is quoted as vsaying : 

The nephew of Raja Dahir, his warriors and principal officers have 
been dispatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or destroyed. Instead 
of idol- temples, mosques and other places of worship have been erected, 
the khutdaff is read, the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are 
perfonned at stated hours. The takbtr and praise to the Almighty God 
are offered every morning and evening.® 

After receiving the above dispatch, which had been forwarded 
with the head of the Raja, Hajjaj sent the following reply to his 
general : 

Except that you give protection to all, great and small alike, make 
no difference between enemy and friend. God says, ‘ Give no quarter to 
infidels, but cut their throats. Then know that this is the command of the 
great God. You should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
will prolong your work. After this give no quarter to any enemy except 
those who are of rank.’ ** 

Religious Objectives of Later Conquerors 
AND Rulers 

At the later periods, too, the religious motive of the invasions 
was well marked, at any rate up to the time of Babur’s coming 
in A,D. 1526. And even though, as in the case of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, the desire for acquisition of some of the fabulous wealth of 
Hind seems to have amounted almost to a passion, yet the desire 
to establish Muslim rule in India was seldom if ever dissociated in 
the mind of the invader from the necessity of establishing the 

^ A history of Sind written in the early part of the eighth century a.d. 

® The khutbah is the Friday sermon preached in the mosque. 

» Chach-namah, E.D., 1, 164. ^ Ibid., 173. 
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religion of Islam, and warring against the infidels. 01 course this,, 
was. to be expected, since, from the earliest times,;. religious 
domination was regarded as a function of the Muslim. State, oi- 
conversely, political domination as one of the functions of the 
.^Chu^ch,.^. 

Even Mahmud looked upon his numerous invasions of India as 
the waging of a holy war, though . he did not seem to be as 
anxious to set up a Muslim government in the land as to harass 
the Hnfidels and secure as much booty from them as possible. 
Al-‘Utbi, the historian of Mahmud, makes clear the religious 
objects of these raids in India. 

‘ He demolished Idol temples and established Islam. He captured 
. . . cities, killed the polluted wretches, destroying* the idolatrous, and 
gratifying Muslims.’ He then returned home and ‘ promulgated accounts 
of the victories obtained for Islam . . . and vowed that every year he 
would undertake a holy war against Hind ^ 

Al-‘Utbi shows also, in the remarks he makes on the success 
of the battle of Waihind, how Mahmud’s contemporaries viewed 
his expeditions and how they rejoiced because of the glorious 
victories that were won for Islam. He writes : 

The face of Islam was made resplendent by his exertions, the teeth of 
the true faith displayed themselves in their laughter, the breasts of religion 
were expanded, and the back of idolatry was broken.^ 

Muhammad Ghuri in his conquests, almost two centuries after 
the famous Mahmud, still shows the same holy zeal in propagat- 
ing his religion, Hasan Nizami says, * He purged by his sword 
the land of Hind from the filth of infidelity and vice, and freed 
the whole of that country from the thorn of God-plurality and 
the impurity of idol-worship, and by his royal vigour and 
intrepidity left not one temple standing’. ^ 

lltiitmish (a.d. 1210-1236) was likewise enthusiastic in his 
attempts to put Islam on a firm basis in his domain. Contem- 
porary testimony to this fact is still found over the main arch 
leading into the Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra at Ajmir.'^ This clearly 
sets forth the conception of the early sultans of Delhi as to their 
mission to defend and spread the religion of Islam. The 

^ Ta^rtkh-i-Yamtnt , E.D.. IL 22. ^ 

« Taj-id- Mahathir, E.D.,II,217. 

•* A mosque built from the spoils of ornate Hindu and Jain temples. 
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inscription carved in imperishable stone in Arabic as translated 
by Horovitz reads as follows : 

This building was ordered by the Sultan, the high, the just, the great, 
the most exalted Shahanshah, the Lord of the necks of the people, the 
master of the kings of the Turks, and Persians, .the Shadow of God in the 
world, Shams al-Dunya wa al-Din, the help of Islam, and the Muslims, the 
crown of the kings and Sultans, the subduer of the unbelievers and the 
heretics, the subjugator of the evil-doers and the polytheists, the defender of 
Islam, the grandeur of the victorious government and the shining religion 
. . . Abu al-Mnzaffar Iltutmish, the helper of the Caliph of God, the 
defender of the Prince of the Faithful.^ 

During the reign of ‘Ala-ud-Din (1296-1316), Amir Khusru 
records in his Tdrikhri-Alai that Malik Kafur, during his in- 
vasion of south India, explained to the Hindu Rai of Dhur Samund 
‘that he was sent with the object of converting him to Islam, or 
of making him 2.dhhnmf‘ and subject to the poll-tax, or of slaying 
him if neither of these terms were assented to But, we are told, 

‘ later (the Rai) prostrated himself to the earth and rubbed the 
forehead of subjection on the ground when he saw resistance to 
the splendour of the sword of Islam over his head was useless.’^ 
Amir Khusru, recognized still as the foremost Muslim poet 
that India has ever produced, thus sings the praises of his 
contemporary ‘Ala-ud-Din, and such tributes, even at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, show no variation whatever 
from those bestowed on the earliest leaders of Muslim armies : 
‘ ‘Ala-ud-Din . , . who has been honoured by the chief of the 
‘Abbasids, has destroyed the country of the sun-worshippers. 
When the arm of his fortune was raised, he became ruler of 
Hindustan. When he advanced from the capital of Karra^ the 
Hindus in alarm descended into the earth like ants. He departed 
towards the garden of Bihar to dye that soil with blood red as a 
tulip. He cleared the road to Ujjain of vile wretches, and created 
consternation in Bhiisan. When he effected his conquests in that 
country he drew out of the river the idols which had been con- 
cealed in it;' and at Deogir, ‘ he , destroyed the temples and 
erected pulpits and arches for mosques k® 

^ J. Epig'^CLphia Indo-MoslemicaA^, ^ See p. 27 f. 

« Amir Khtisru, E.D., III, 89. 

^ A town on the Jumna River near Allahabad. 

® Amir Khusru, E.D., III, 543. 
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:Tli,e sultans were no doubt actuated 'by what they- believedlo 
be the highest motives. They were under a divine commission to 
establish good government, and put down practices that .were con- 
trary to the religion of Islam. In the' ^ we^ 

see the picture of a ruler who believed he was obeying the dictates 
of his convscience and the commands of.' God, and was living up 
to the highest ideals he knew. The pious Sultan himself writes : . 

Thanks be to the merciful creator who gave His impulse for the 
maintenance of the laws of His religion, for the repression of heresy, the 
prevention of crime, and the prohibition of things forbidden. . . . First, I 
would praise Him because when irreligion and sins opposed to the Law 
prevailed in Flindustan, and men’s habits and dispositions were iiidlned 
towards them and were averse to the restraints of religion, He inspired me, 
His humble servant, with an earnest desire to repress irreligion and wicked- 
ness, vSo that I was abla te labour diligently until with His blessing the 
vanities of the wt:>rld and the things repugnant to religion were set aside 
and the true was distinguished from the false. * 

But the ruler was not alone in feeling the need for carrying 
out the obligations of the faith, and waging war against the 
Tnfidels’ and ‘poUTheists’, he was faithfully supported by the 
religious leaders of his time. In fact, it may be assumed that the 
Muslim people were all of one mind in respect to the aims and 
methods employed in the propagation of their faith. This is 
shown with utter frankness, even as late as the time of the reign 
of Sher Shah. Although he was constructive and liberal in his 
governmental policies to a degree before unknown among the 
Muslim rulers of India, yet we are told that one of his learned 
associates, Shaykh Nizam, boldly recommended a fz/iad, ‘For’, 
said he, * there is nothing equal to a religious w^ar against infidels. 
If you be slain you become a martyr, and if you live you become 
^ (hero).’‘^ 

However, times had begun to change, and, although the learned 
might declare that a holy war was desirable on religions grounds, 
yet the emperors of Hindustan were more and more coming to 
realize that it could no longer be defended on political grounds. 
In place of the policy of antagonism, there was steadily growing 
up in the government a conviction that Muslims and Hindus must 

^ FhUz Shah Tughluq, A.D. 1351-1388. 

" FirOz Shah, E.D„ III, 374 f. ‘Abbas Khan, E.D., IV, 408. 
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come into closer co-operation, and that there should be less 
bitterness and arrogance shown by the Muslim rulers to their 
Hindu subjects. During the later period of Muslim domination in 
India, between the years a,d. 1526 and 1800, only once, and then 
for a period of only half a century, was there any marked 
recurrence of the fanatical religious enthusiasm that characterized 
the early centuries of Muslim invasion and occupation. This was 
during the reign of Aurangzlb, from a.d. 1659 to 1707.^ 

^ It should be pointed out that the views expressed in this chapter do not 
find favour with some Muslims. There is a liberal school of thought which 
repudiates the usual interpretation placed upon the term jihad. It maintains 
that Islam is a religion of peace, that the word jihad has been perverted from 
its true meaning by interpreting it as ‘holy war’, whereas it means only 
‘ striving ’ or ‘ making an effort ’ to spread the faith. Further, those who hold 
this view insist that the real objectives of the conquerors of India were not 
religious at all, but political. However, it must not be forgotten that the 
very essence of Islam is that it is both a religion and a system of government 
—a church-state. In Islam politics is not merely and religion is not 

merely religion. Consequently, if one is to seek for an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the political activities and military conquests of Muslim rulers, 
attention must always be paid to this fundamental conception of the Islamic 
State. While the religious motives and objectives of the conquerors and 
rulers should not be over-emphasized, on the other hand they must not be 
ignored altogether, nor lightly set aside by the judgment that such men were 
inspired by considerations of conquest and political power alone. While 
realizing the difficulties involved, I have nevertheless sought to hold the 
balance as evenly as possible between these two points of view. 



CHAPTER 11 


. THE.xMETHODS OF THE CONQUERORS. ' 

It is beyond dispute that one of the characteristics of the 
Muslim conquest of India was that of a militant propaganda, with 
the purpose of establishing not only Muslim government over the 
people, but the Muslim faith as well. This was all a part of the 
system and policy of that day. It never occurred to the invaders 
that Islam could be established as a religion independent of the 
existence of the Muslim State, which is being proclaimed as a 
possibility in the more ad vanced circles of Muslim leadership to-clay. 
Nevertheless, there were traders, religious devotees and preachers 
who came to realize the necesvsity, if not the ultimate desirability, 
of establishing the religion of Islam in India entirely apart from 
the assistance of the Islamic State. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to consider the religious history of Islam in India from these two 
points of view. However, it must always be remembered, that 
whatever may have been the successes of the peaceful penetration 
methods of preachers and traders in adding to the Muslim popula- 
tion, yet the prestige and political influence and real power that 
exists in Indian Islam to-day is due rather to the influence and con- 
trol of the ruling races that invaded the land. They gave protec- 
tion to the learned men from Persia and Arabia; they were the 
patrons of Muslim sciences and arts, and it was they who gave 
Islam a place of importance in the land. Even to-day the descen- 
dants of these ancient ruling chiefs and their associates at the royal 
court and in the army are among the leaders of the Muslim 
community of India. Babur, Akbar, Aurangzib, and their courtiers 
are gone, and the Muslim no longer rules in the land ; but through 
their descendants they largely direct the destinies of the nearly 
seventy million Muslims in India. 

iNTOLERAlSrCE 

Throughout the whole period of Muslim contact with India 
the attitude of Muslim rulers to their Hindu subjects and their 
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religion has been very largely one of intolerance or indifference. 
True there was a period of conciliation and appreciation under 
Akbar, but this period was short-lived and Akbar was generally 
regarded by Muslims as a heretic. Periods of tolerance seem to 
have been associated in the minds of the Hindus with weakness 
and inability to rule. As a result, whenever the opportunity came 
they rose in rebellion, and upset what had been accomplished by 
a former strict and capable ruler. The early MiivSlim conquerors 
and rulers seldom took a sympathetic interest in their Hindu sub- 
jects from a purely humanitarian or cultural point of view. 
Their whole object, apparently, was the religious one of either 
converting the infidels, or of ‘sending them to hell with the sword b 
If they submitted at all, they were subjected to looting and the 
imposition of the jizyah (poll-tax). In order, therefore, that 
we may understand what the conditions were which the conquer- 
ing Muslim armies imposed on the conquered, we shall take only 
the testimony of Muslim historians, who deal with the events and 
policies of those who sought to establish the Muslim religion in 
India, through the agency of political and military power. 

It will clarify the issue somewhat if we consider the ruling 
ideas of the leaders of Islam in their broadest aspects. The whole 
period of Muslim contact with India falls into two divisions. The 
first ends roughly with the close of the fifteenth century ; the 
second begins with the founding of the Mughul Empire by Babur 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. During the first period, 
covering eight centuries, there seems to have existed in the minds 
of the invaders, their resident viceroys, and the independent kings 
the hope that they would be able as thoroughly to Islamize 
the country as the armies of the caliphs had been able to do in 
Persia and western lands. 

With the coming of Babur and the founding of the Mughul 
Empire this hope seems to have been very largely set aside 
for the more practical and reasonable policy of government for 
the good of all the people. The intolerant spirit, begotten of the 
older Arab influence, gave place to a more kindly spirit of 
tolerance and appreciation of the indomitable Hindus, the people 
of the country. In this period even the Afghan, Sher Shah 
(a.p. 1539-1545), in his interregnum, showed that a new spirit had 
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been awakened; 'and..Akbar carried it to the fullest extent of 
realization. Aiirangzib alone, of ' all the rulers of , this .second 
period; showed any determination to revive the hope of the 
earlier period for the Islamizatioii of India, but even he, was 
forced to recognize the limitations -.of the task. 

Militant Methods 

A spirit of intolerance and wild ' fanatical zeal mar'kecl the 
conquerors who came bearing the message of Islam during the 
first eight centuries of Muslim contact with India {.Am, 711-1526). 
The Arab invasion under Muhammad bin Qasim, in the year a.d. 
711, w^as osteovsibly a' punitive e.xpedition only."^' It was entirely 
successful from the military point of view, and, having defeated 
thci forces of the Raja and taken possession of the citadel of, 
Debiil/*^ he next turned his attention to the religious problem that 
confronted him. 

Muhammad was the product of his age. He was filled with 
the zeal and enthuvsiasm that marked the early missionaries of the 
Muslim ‘ church militant \ Scarce twenty years of age, he had 
been born while the conquests of the Crescent were moving 
steadily east, west and north. All through the world in which he 
moved men talked of these brilliant victories for Allah. Muslim 
dominion had been extended from the heart of Arabia to the 
Atlantic shores of North Africa on the west and to the Hindu 
Rush on the east. Behind this mighty sweep of ai'mies lay the 
inspiring magic of the word lihad. The underlying philosophy of 
it, the divine sanction for it, and rules for the treatment of infidels 
all seem cruelly intolerant to us to-day ; but they were considered 
just and reasonable by those who made them their philosophy and 
.way of life. 

As we saw in the last chapter, canon law in Islam holds that it 
is incumbent on a MuvSlim ruler to fight to extend the rule of 
Islam until the whole world shall have been brought under its 
sway. The world is divided into two camps, ddr-id-hldm (abode 
of Islam), and ddr-id-Harb (abode of War), All countries come 
under one category or the other. Technically, it is the duty of 
the Muslim i*uler, who is capable of doing so, to transform ddr-ul- 

* An ancient seaport of Sind at the mouth of the Indns. 


See p, 9. 
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Hard into ddr-til-lslam. There are, however, certain principles 
for the waging of jihad which must be kept in mind, for it must 
not be assumed that either Muhammad or his successors were 
acting toward their Hindu antagonists other than in accordance 
with Muslim canon law. When these rules are stated, the actions 
of the Muslim conquerors become intelligible, however regrettable 
they may seem. 

The rule is that the people against whom the jihad is directed 
must first be invited to embrace Islam. If they refuse they have 
two alternatives : (1) to submit to Muslim rule, become dhimmzsy 
and pay the jisyah (poll-tax) and kkardj (land-tax), or (2) fight. If 
they embrace Islam they forthwith become citizens of the 
Muslim State, with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 
If they submit and become dJdmmts, though their lives, families, 
property, and religious practices are assured them, yet they 
occupy a definitely inferior status. They are not really citizens, 
and are regarded only as wards of the State. On the other hand, 
if they fight, they and their families may be led into slavery, and 
all their property taken as booty, one-fifth of which goes to 
the sovereign and four-fifths to the army.^ Further it must be 
remembered that the status of dh imml may be offered only to 
those people 'who have a Scripture {ahl-ul-Kitdb)^ These are 
understood to be Jews, Christians, Magians, and Sabeans. In the 
case of pagans, idolaters, polytheists, who are not regarded as 
ahl-id-Kitdb and have no Scriptures, it is held that for them there 
is a choifce only betw^-een Islam or death. All of which is based 
on the verse, Qur’an, ix. 29 : ‘ . Fight them, who have been 
given a Scripture, that believe not in God and the last day, and 
who hold not as forbidden what God and His apostle have for- 
bidden, and do not profess the true religion, tintil they pay the 
jizyah in person in subjection.'’^ 

It should be noted, as we proceed, the extent to which the 
Muslim conquerors deviated from the strict application of the law 
of jihad in dealing with the Hindus who were not akl-id-Kitdby 
and w^ere clearly beyond the rule permitting them to occupy the 
status of dh imzms. The alternative for them would have been 
Islam or death. But the application of this rule was of necessity 

^ E,L, art. ‘ Jihad ^ ^ .S'./., art. * Jizyah 
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relaxed. The Musliiii armies were too small to enforce the rule 
extensively. They were far from the base of reinforcements, the 
.minibers of the people opposing* them were too vast ; and.,, lastly, 
it would have been fatal to the welfare . of the troops themselves, 
who were dependent on the serwces of the agricnlturists, artisans, 
and menials of the' country to provide them with thC' necessary' 
means of existence. The,re w^as no alternative left to the invaders, 
therefore, but to make an exception to the rule. It will be noted, 
however, that, in general, the early conquerors ■ usually went as 
far as possible in applying the law of jihad, and only stopped 
when it was not practicable to do more. In later times, of cotinse, 
extreme tolerance toward Hindus became a policy of state. 

Muhammad b, Qasim’s first act of religious zeal was forcibly to 
circumcise the Brahmans of the captured city of Debul ; but, on 
discovering that they objected to this sort of conversion, he then 
proceeded to put all above the age of seventeen to death, and to 
order all others, with women and children, to be led into slavery. 
The temple of the Hindus was looted, and the rich booty was 
divided equally among the soldiers, after one-fifth, the legal 
portion for the government, had been set aside. But Muhammad 
did not continue to indict the same acts of cruelty on every 
city he conquered. After the first flush of victory was over, 
he seems to have proceeded with more care and caution in 
the treatment of the inhabitants. Henceforth on approaching 
a city of the infidels he offered them the alternative of embracing 
Islam or of becoming dki mmfs and paying jizyah, which was 
established by the Caliph ^Umar as a head tax for the protection 
offered by the Muslim State to those of other religions. 
Those who neither became Muslims nor submitted to the jisyah 
Muhammad regarded as enemies against whom it was 

lawful to wage war until they were killed or conquered. It is said 
that in two of the cities of Sind during this invasion no less than 
six thousand soldiers in each were put to the sword, while the 
families of the soldiers were taken as slaves. The usual practice 
seems to have been to exempt the merchants and artisans, farmers 
and menials from violence of any sort, and from slavery, though 
of course they were obliged to accept the inferior status of 
dhinifnzs ihe ji^yah, ^ 
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While these were the principles of action, let us examine 
further some of the concrete examples of the intolerant spirit 
that marked the early centuries, for, painful as such reading is, it 
is none the less necessary to enable us to understand many 
subsequent events. Al-Baladhuri tells us that at the capture of 
Multan, after the surrender of the place, the soldiers were 
massacred, ‘ but the children and priests to the number of six 
thousand were made prisoners.’^ At Kiraj after the surrender 
Muhammad slew some and the rest he reduced to slavery.^ Another 
authority says that after the people of Brahmanabad had held 
out for six months they finally surrendered to him. He then put 
all the soldiers to death and took their dependents prisoners. 
All captives up to thirty years of age were made slaves, and 
a price put on them, but ‘ every one who bowed down his head 
and sued for protection was released’.® 

Though the early Arab invasion was marked by great cruelty 
and intolerance, yet there were some acts of clemency that are 
deserving of notice. The city of Alrur, which Muhammad besieged 
for several months, finally surrendered to him on condition that 
he should spare the lives of the inhabitants and not touch the 
temples. This he conceded, saying, ' The idol temples shall 
be unto us like as the churches of the Christians, the synagogues 
of the Jews, and the temples of the Magians.’^ On one occasion 
he seems to have been in a quandary as to what to do, for, 
after he had destroyed the temples, the people submitted and 
requested that they should be allowed to build them and carry 
on their former worship. Accordingly he referred the matter 
to the governor at Basrah, and received the reply, that : 

As the people of the towns in question had paid tribute, they were 
entitled to all the privileges of subjects ; that they should be allowed 
to rebuild their temples and perform their rites ; that the land and money 
of the Brahmans should be restored ; and that the three per cent on the 
revenue, which had been allowed to them by the Hindu government, should 
be continued by the Mussulman.® 

At a later date we learn that the Caliph ‘Umar bin ‘Abd-ul- 
‘Aziz sent letters to the princes of Hind, inviting them to become 

^ Al-Bala^uri, op. cit, 440- ^ 

Chach'ttamahi'k.'D.yl,!'^^- ** Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., 439. 

® Chach-ndmah, E.D., 1, 186. 
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Muslims, and using his powers -of persuasion upon them. It is 
recorded that, as they had already heard of his,, promises; 
character, and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Muslims 
and took Arab names/ 

While the Muslim invasion of Sind did ■ not result ,in a per- 
manent occupation, it did clearly foreshadow the militant methods 
of the Muslim conquerors, which were to be prosecuted with 
such unrelenting vigour from the time of the coming of Mahmud 
of Ghazni in a.d.TOOI down to the appearance of the Mughuls 
in A.D. 1526. Though the caliphate was forced to withdraw its 
direct control from the distant province of Sind by the middle of 
the ninth century, Islam did not depart. The history of the 
intervening centuries is obsciu'e. It seems probable, however, 
that members of the original army of occupation, and colonists 
who had been given land and had married women of the country, 
continued to keep the embers of the faith glowing. Added to 
these were some of the original converts, who had been given 
positions in the army and government. These also did their 
part to keep the new faith alive until the coming of another con- 
queror, who with his successors saw the practical accomplishment 
of the conversion of the Hindus of the Indus valley. To-day there 
are scarcely more than twenty-five per cent of the inhabitants 
of Sind who have not accepted the faith of Islam. 

Systematic Slaughter, Destruction, and Looting 

Mahmud of Ghazni from the first adopted those plans that 
would strike terror to the hearts of the people of India. Al-‘Utbi 
illustrates this with the graphic picture which he draws of the 
treatment meted out to Raja Jaipal after his defeat in a.d. 1001. 
Maipal was ordered to be paraded about so that his sons and 
chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, bonds and 
disgrace ; and that the fear of Islam might i!y abroad through 
the country of the infidels.’® . 

The effect of such attempts to produce fear is shown in the 
abject surrender of Hardat and his men in the Doab, and their 
voluntary acceptance of Islam, concerning which the author of 
T drtkhd- Yamml writes thus: 

^ Chach-namah^ E.D., 1, 124 ; al-Baladhtin. op. dt., 441. 

» Al-‘Ufcbi, E.D., II, 27. ^ 
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When Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected warriors of God 
who advanced like the waves of the sea, with angels around them on all 
sides, he became greatly agitated, his steps trembled, and be feared for 
his life, which was forfeited tinder the law of God. So he reflected that his 
safety would best be secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, since 
God’s sword was drawn from the scabbard, and the whip of punishment 
was uplifted. He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all 
proclaimed their anxiety for conversion, and their rejection of idols.^ 

At Muttra we are told that Mahmud was greatly impressed by 
the beauty and size of the buildings ; but in spite of this fact 
Al-‘Utbi says that he ‘ gave orders that all the temples should be 
burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled to the ground 

The slaughtering of ' infidels ' seemed to be one thing that 
gave Mahmud particular pleasure. In one attack on Chand Rai, in 
A.D. 1019, * many infidels were slain or taken prisoners, and the 
Muslims paid no regard to booty until they had satiated them- 
selves with the slaughter of the infidels and worshippers of sun 
and fire \ The historian naively adds that the elephants of the 
Hindu armies ‘came to Mahmud of their own accord, leaving 
idols, preferring the service of the religion of Islam 

Not infrequently the slaughter of the enemy gave a great 
backset to the indigenous culture of the Hindus, as in the conquest 
of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtvar KhaljL When he took a 
certain place, the TabagaH^Nadn informs us that ‘ great plunder 
fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabitants were 
Brahmans with shaven heads. They were put to death. Large 
numbers of books were found . . . but no one could explain 
their contents, as all the men had been killed. The whole fort 
and city being a place of study.'^ 

Of the destruction of temples and the desecration of idols we 
have an abundance of evidence. Muhammad b. Qasim carried out 
his plan of destruction systematically in Sind, as we have seen ; but 
he made an exception of the famous temple at Multan for purposes 
of revenue, as this temple was a place of resort for pilgrims, who 
made large gifts to the idol. Nevertheless, while he thus satisfied 
his avarice by letting the temple stand, he gave vent to his malignity 
by having a piece of cow’s flesh tied around the neck of the idoL^ 

^ APUtbi, E.D., II, 42. ^ ^ 

‘‘ Minhaj-as-Siraj, Tabaqdt4-Nasirl,'^X>.<,ll,Z^^. 

“ History of 1 , 470 , 
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Mjiihaj-as-Siraj^ further tells how Malutifid became widely 
hnowii for having destroyed as in.an.y -as a thousand temples, and of 
.ills great feat in destroying the temple of Somnath and carrying 
off its idol, which he, asserts was broken into four parts, ' One 
part he deposited in the Jami* Masjkl of Ghazni, one he placed at 
the entrance of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, and 
the fourth to Medina/ “ 

Muhammad Ghuri, one of the enthusiastic successors of 
Mahmud, in his conquest of Ajniir ^ destroyed pillars and founda- 
tions of the idol temples, and built in their stead mosques and 
colleges, and the precepts of Islam and the customs of the law were 
divulged and established At Delhi, ‘ the city and its vicinity were 
freed from idols and idol worship, and in the sanctuaries of the 
images of the gods mosques were raised by the worshippers of the 
one 

Qutb-ud-Din Aybak also is said to have destroyed nearly a 
thousand temples, and then raised mosques on their foundations. 
The same author states that he built the Jami^ Masjkl, at Delhi, 
'and adorned it with the stones and gold obtained fx'om the 
temples which had been demolished by elephants, and covered it 
with inscriptions (from the Quran) containing the divine 
commands U We have further evidence of this borrowing process 
having been systematically employed from the inscription extant 
-over the eastern gateway of this same mosque at Delhi, which 
relates that the materials of twenty-seven idol temples were 
used .in its construction,/ 

'Aia-iid-Din, in his zeal to build a second minar to the Jimi' 
Masjid, to rival the one built by Qutb-ud-Din, is said by Amir 
Khiisru not only to have dug stones out of the hills, but to have 
demolished temples of the infidels to furnish a supply. In his 
conquests of south India the destruction of temples was carried 
out by ‘Ala-tid-Din as systematically as it had been in the noith 
by his predecessors. 

The Sultan Firuz Shah, in his Futuhat^ graphically relates how 

^ A qMl and historian of Delhi. He died about a.d. 1260. 
Minhaj-as-Siraj, E.D., II, 270. , . Hasan Nkami, E.D., ^ 

Ibid., 217. ® Ibid. ® J. Horovitz, op. eit., 13. 

^ Amir Khusru, E.D., in, 70. : : ^ ^ - 
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he treated Hindus who had dared to build new temples. When 
they did this ‘ in the city (Delhi) and the environs, in opposition 
to the Law of the Prophet, which declares that such are not to be 
tolerated, under Divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, I 
killed those leaders of infidelity and punished the others with 
stripes, until this abuse was entirely abolished, . . . and where 
infidels and idolaters worshipped idols, Mussulmans now by God's 
mercy perform their devotions to the true God'/ 

With the destruction of the temples also went the destruction 
of the implements of worship, and no doubt very often the sacred 
books. Firuz Shah takes special pains to note how he made his- 
destruction complete : ‘ The new temple was destroyed, and I also 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
their worship should all be burnt'/ 

Even in the reign of Shah Jahan we read of the destruction of 
temples that the Hindus had started to rebuild, and the account 
of this direct attack on the piety of the Hindus is thus solemnly 
recorded in the BadsMh-namak : 

‘ It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty,’ says the historian^ 
‘ that during the late reign (of Akbar) many idol temples had been begun 
but remained unfinished at Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity. The 
infidels were now desirous of completing them. His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, gave orders that at Benares and throughout all his dominions 
in every place all temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was 
reported from the province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been 
destroyed in the district of Benares.’ ® 

It was left to Auraugzib to make a final attempt to overthrow 
idolatry. The author of Ma dtMr-i-Atamglri^ dilates upon his 
effoi-ts to put down Hindu teaching, and his destruction of temples 
as follows. In April, a,d. 1669, Aurangzib learned : 

that in the provinces of Thatta, Multan and Benares, but especially in 
the latter, foolish Brahmans were in the habit of expounding frivolous 
books in their schools, and that learners, Muslims as well as Hindus, went 
there from long distances. . . . The ‘ Director Of the Faith ’ consequently 
issued orders to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a willing 
hand the schools and temples of the infidels; and they were enjoined to- 
put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of idolatrous worship. . . . 

^ FMz Shah, E.D., HI, 380. ^ Ibid,, mx. 

‘Abd-ul-Hamid LahorbE.D., Vn, 36. 
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Later it was reported to his reiigioiis Majesty that the govemnieot officers 
had destroyed the temple of Bishoath at Benares.* 

This was o,ot all Perhaps the most -vigorous attempt made 
by Atirangzib, and one that showed, his fanatical attitude 'Toward 
Hi.ndtiism more than any other single. act, was, his treatment of 
the sacred city of Muttra. The . same writer , tells how, in 
December, a.d. 1669, ‘this justice-loving nioiiarch’ ordered 
the destruction of the Hindu temple of' Muttra, known as- 
Debra Kesii Rai, and ‘soon that stronghold of infidelity was 
levelled to the ground 2, Then follows a glorification of the piety 
of the emperor, and, his mighty works for the cause of Lslam, in 
these words : ■ ■ 

On the same spot was laid at great expense the foundation of 'a vast 
mosque* . . Glory be to God who has given iis the faith of Islam, that 
in tlife reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so difficult of 
accomplishment has been brought to a successful terinination ! 'rhis 
vigorous support given to the true faith was a severe blow to the arrogance 
of: the Rajas, and like idols they turned their faces awestruck to the wall. 
The richly jewelled idols taken from the pagan temples were transferred to 
Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to the Nawab Begam 
Sahib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be pressed under foot by the 
true believers. Muttra changed its name to Islamabad.* 

Ten years later, we read that Khan Jahan Bahadur arrived 
from Jodhpur, bringing several cartloads of idols taken from 
Hindu temples that had been razed, and that His Majesty proceed- 
ed to Chitor on the first of the month S<^far of that year, and 
‘temples to the number of sixty-three were here demolished Abu 
Tiirab, who had been commissioned to effect the destruction of 
temples at Amber, reported inter a/fa that ‘three score and six of 
these edifices had been levelled with the ground 

But temples were not always destroyed by the conquerors. In 
some cases where the buildings were at all suitable they were 
converted into mosques, and enlarged and modified to such an 
extent that one would not at the present time easily suspect that 
such a transformation had been made. Two such mosques I have 
seen, one at Amroha, where the chain that supported the bell of 
the original Hindu temple is still to be found hanging from 
the ceiling. The other, in Sambhal,^ also plainly reveals some of 

* Muhammad Saqi, E.D., VII, 184. ^ Ibid,, 184,185. * Ibid,, 187, 188. 

^ Amroha and Sambbal are both in the Moradabad District, U.P. 
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the original structure of the Hindu temple, so well known as the 
traditional spot where the tenth or Nishkalank Avatar (Spotless 
Incarnation) of Vishnu will one day appear. Still, the general 
practice in dealing with temples, if they were touched at all, was 
to destroy them rather than to convert them into mosques. 

Slavery 

Not only was slaughter of the infidels and the destruction 
of their temples resorted to in the earlier period of Islam’s contact 
with India, but, as we have seen, many of the vanquished were led 
into slavery. The dividing up of booty was one of the special 
attractions to the leaders as well as to the common soldiers 
in these expeditions. Mahmud seems to have made the slaughter 
of infidels, the destruction of their temples, the capturing of slaves, 
and the plundering of the wealth of the people, particularly of the 
temples and the priests, the main object of his raids. On the occasion 
of his first raid he is said to have taken much booty ; and half a 
million Hindus, ‘beautiful men and women,’ were reduced to 
slavery and taken back to Ghazni I ^ 

When he later took Kanauj, in a.d. 1017, he took so much booty 
and so many prisoners that ‘ the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired The same authority describes how 
common Indian slaves had become in Ghazni and Central Asia 
after the campaign of a,d. 1019. 

The number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact that each was 
sold for from two to ten dirhams.^ These were afterwards taken to Ghazni, 
and merchants came from far distant cities to purchase them ; . . . and the 
fair and the dark, the rich and the poor were commingled in one common 
slavery.'^ 

In the year Am. 1202, when Qutb-ud-Din captured Kalinjar, 
after the temples had been converted into mosques, and ‘ the very 
name of idolatry was annihilated, fifty thousand men came under 
the collar of slavery and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindus V.'.' ■" 

Fortunately, after the thirteenth century we find practically no 
I'eferences to the practice of reducing Hindus to slavery ; though 

^ Al-‘Utbi, E.D., II, 26. " Md,AS. 

A was worth about five pence. 

5 liasan Nizami, E.D., n, 231. 
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slavery did not by any, means die' out, and from Shains-i-Siraj 
'Afif we learn tliat there were so many royal slaves in the reign 
of FIraz Shall (a,d. 1351~1v388), that, in the city of Delhi and in 
the various fiefs,. there we.re estimated to be. one hundred, and 
eighty ,, thousand slaves. Slavery thus 'be.came an established 
' institution. 

Some of the slaves spent their time in reading and committing to 
memory the Holy Book, others in religious studies, others in copying 
books. Some . . . went on pilgrimage to Mecca. Some were placed 
under tradesmen and were taught mechanical arts, so that about twelve 
thousand slaves became artisans of various kinds. Forty thousand every 
day were ready to attend as. guards in the Sultan’s equipage or at the 
palace. 

There was a separate treasury for the payment of the allowance 
of the slaves, and a distinct department for administering’ their 
affairsd 

Dhimmis 

During the long period of Muslim rule in India, the govern- 
ment regarded the people as in three classes with reference to the 
faith. First of all, of course there were the Muslims, who alone 
were technically citizens and stood first in all rights, honours, and 
privileges; secondly, there were the dkim?nts^ or unbelievers 
who had submitted to the rule of Islam and had agreed to pay the 
jizyah (poll-tax), that, according to the law of Islam, must be levied 
on all unbelievers ; thirdly, there were the karbis^ or those who 
had not yet submitted to the government and were under the 
process of subjection. Once a territory had been subjugated, as in 
the case of Sind, the warriors either forcibly converted to Islam 
or killed, their wives and children made slaves, and the temples 
destroyed, it was judged expedient to spare the lives of the non- 
combatant classes, and to fix a tax upon them. Of coiu'se, all 
who became Muslims were exempt from slavery and the jizyah, 
but, as for the others, it was a i-eligious duty that the jizyah 
be imposed, in addition to the kharaj^ which was levied on the 
land and other property. • 

Muhammad b, Qasim, during the first occupation of Sind (a.d. 
711), placed those who did not embrace Islam in three grades for the 

^ Ta^7'lkh:imrm Skm,%I>,^ III, 341. 
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purposes of taxation ; in the first grade each was to pay silver 
equal to forty-eight dirhams in weight;^ the second grade paid 
twenty-four dirhams ; and the third, and lowest, grade paid twelve 
dirhams. Those who agreed to pay the tribute and kept their 
ancestral faith were also permitted to keep their property.^ 

All the successive invaders and rulers of India, after Muhammad 
b. Qasim, until the time of Akbar, thought of nothing else than 
applying the law of the jizyah and all other laws, in respect of the 
treatment of dhimmls^ which, so far as the records go, must 
have been anything but conducive to approval and respect for 
the government and religion of the invaders, Mahmud levied such 
tribute during his invasions, and no doubt collected it as often as 
he made his frequent raids. There is ample evidence to prove 
that the Hindus very naturally evaded paying the hated tax as 
ofteh as they could get out of it. During the earlier invasion 
w^e are told that Muhammad b. Qasim appointed the Brahmans 
to be the collectors of the jizyah? 

This was a matter of necessity, no doubt, because he had 
not enough men of his own faith to whom he could entrust 
this work. One can believe that such Brahmans would be 
well hated by their fellow countrymen, as the publicans were 
despised by the Jews in the days of Christ. The Brahmans, 
moreover, early gained a favoured position with the conquerors, 
possibly because of this practice of appointing them as collectors 
of the poll-tax. During the reign of Firuz Shah (a.d. 1351-1388) it 
was decided that, although jizyah had never been levied on 
the Brahmans of Delhi in the former reigns, it was unwise to 
continue this liberal policy. After consultation with his counsellors, 
it was agreed that they should no longer be excused, since, it was 
pointed out, they ‘ were the very keys of the chamber of idolatry, 
and the infidels were dependent on them ^ The Brahmans, in turn, 
objected, but finally they were compelled to pay, though they 
gained something for their trouble, as the amount was reduced 
below the rates commonly applied.^ 

The imposition of such a spedial tax, based on the idea of 

^ A weight was equal to about 3 grammes. 

Chachma7nah,^.J>., l,im. B.D., I, 184. 

Ta^ri kh d'Ftruz Shahis E.D., III 365. 
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subjection and .in'feriority, was sufficient in itself either, to make 
the Hindus the avowed enemies of Islam, .or to drive some weaker, 
souls to the point of embracing Islam to escape the tax,. However 
that may have been,, we learn from a historian of the reign „of, 
'Tlla-iid-Din what the orthodox attitude was in those early times 
with respect to the treatment of dhtrmms. Although the i,nter- 
pretatiori of the law of the. ji^^yak as given to the Sultan b5:^ the 
.gadt (judge) may never have been literally carried out, and 
may only have served, as Sir T. W. Arnold .suggests, as a counsel 
of perfection, yet so much is revealed in this statement of the 
religious attitude of those' times that we .cannot lightly pass it by. 

The Sultan *Alamd-Din on one occasion asked a 
" How are Hindus designated i.n the law—as payers of tribute or 
gi,ve,rs of tribute ? ' The answer was given 

They are called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them, they should without question, and with all 
humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt in their 
mouths, they must withoiit reluctance open their mouths wide to receive 
it. . . . The due subordination of the dkim7}it is exhibited in this humble 
payment, and by this throwing of dirt into their mouths. ^J'he glorification 
of Islam is a duty, and contempt for religion is vain. God holds them in 
contempt, for he says, ‘ Keep them in subjection.’ To keep the Hindus in 
abasement is especially a religious duty, because they are the most 
inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the Prophet has command- 
ed us to slay them, plunder them, and make them captive, saying, 
‘ Convert them to Islam or kill them, enslave them, and spoil their wealth 
and property.* No doctor but the great doctor (Hanifah), to whose school 
we Moog, has assented to the imposition of jisy ah on Hindus; doctors 
of other schools allow no other alternative but ‘ Death or Islam 

The amount of tax imposed evidently varied with the circum- 
stances and the necessity of the case, sometimes in utter 
disregard of the limits of the law of Islam. In the days of 
'Ala-iid-Din, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Hindus had in certain parts given the Sultan much trouble. vSo 
he determined to impose such taxes on them that they would be 
prevented from rising ■ in rebellion, ■ * The Hindu ' was to be left 
unable to keep a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear line 
clothes, or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life.’ These edicts, 
says the historian of the period, ‘ were so strictly carried out that 


^ Diya-ud-Dm Baram, E.D., 111, 184. 
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the chankidhars k huts and muqaddims were not able to 
ride on horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, or to 
indulge in betel! . . . No Hindu could hold up his head, . . , 
Blows, confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and chains were 
all employed to enforce payment/^ 

The payment of the jizyah by the Hindus continued through- 
out the dominions of the sultans, emperors, and kings in 
various parts of India with more or less regularity, though 
often the law was in force in theory only; since it depended 
entirely on the ability of the sovereign to enforce his demands. 
But, finally, it was abolished throughout the Miighul Empire 
in the ninth year of the enlightened Akbar’s reign (a.d. 1665), 
after it had been accepted as a fundamental part of Muslim 
governmental policy in India for a period of more than eight 
centuries. It ceased to be a part of the policy of Muslim rule 
until the reign of Aurangzib, who, because of his adherence 
to the tenets of orthodoxy, issued ^ royal orders to collect the 
revenues of each province according to the Moslem law This 
was the last serious effort made to impose the jisyah on Hindus, 
and from the beginning of the eighteenth century, after the death 
of the Emperor Aurangzib and the rise of the Maratha power, 
the tax gradually fell into disuse, until finally the Hindus were 
completely freed from it. 

Forced Conversions 

Of all the measures taken by the Muslim rulers in India to 
establish Islam as the religion of the country, none met with more 
bitter resentment on the part of the Hindus than the various 
means that were employed to bring about the conversion of their 
people to the Muslim faith. The echoes of this policy have not 
even yet died away, though more than a century has passed since 
the last forced conversions under royal sanction took place. 

As we have already seen, Muhammad b* Qasim began his inva- 
sion of Inciia in a.d. 711 by forcibly circumcising the Brahmans of 
Debul, and when they objected to this treatment he put all of the 
males over seventeen to death. As he advanced eastward and 
took other cities, we are told that some of the people embraced 

^ Diya-iid-Din Barani, B.D., III, 182, 183. ^ BaHitawar Khan, E.D VII, 160. 
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Islaiii rather than die, and we may be sure that all who .were. made 
slaves were conipelled , to embrace the religion ol the masters to 
whom they m^ere allotted. It was the ■ custom also for the invaders 
to take wives from the Hindus,, and, among many instances, we are 
told that Muhammad b. Qasim sent two daughters of the Raja.' 
Dahir of Sind to Basrah to enter the harem of the governor Hajjaj. 
In fact, these early Amb invaders, who came to India without their 
families, may be pictured, aS' Elliot says, *in several military 
colonies, seeking solace for their lost homes in the arms of native 
women of the country, and leaving their lands and plunder to be 
inherited by their Siiiclo-Arab descendants k The point is' that these 
alliances, forced, as they were, resulted in conversion to Islamd' 

We do not know how successful the early Arab invaders were 
in bringing about conversions of the Hindus by these methods. 
It is more than likely that they confined operations of this sort 
chiefly to the cities and towns they captured ; and it was not 
until a much later period that the bulk of the inhabitants of vSind 
became Muslim. However, with the first invasion of India began 
the use of the royal prerogative of Islam, as conceived of by 
the early propagandists, in bringing about conversion of harbls 
and dkmwits by the use of force. 

Though forced conversions were not the only means of 
increasing the numbers of the faithful, and although the supposi- 
tion is wrong that Islam in India was propagated entirely by the 
sword, even in the early days, yet the fact remains that the use of 
force in some fonn or other has always been recognized, by the 
Muslim rulers of India, and by the orthodox lawyers of Islam, avS 
being a proper and lawful method of propagating the faith of the 
Prophet. It is impossible, therefore, either to ignore or lightly 
pass over this phavse of the. religious history of Islam in India, 
though we may well rejoice that the day of greater liberality and a 
more generous interpretation of the precepts of Islam has dawned. 

Such invaders as Mahmud and Timur seem to .have' been more: 
concerned with iconoclasm,. the collection of booty, the,', enslaving 
of captives, and the,: sending of,.infidels. tchell with the ‘prosely- 
tizing sword ' than they were with the conversion of them even by 
means of force. But when rulers were permanently established 


* E.D., History of India, h 
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the winning of converts became a matter of supreme urgency. It 
was a part of the State policy to establish Islam as the religion of 
the whole land, 

Qutb-ud-Din, whose reputation for destroying temples was 
almost as great as that of Mahmud, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century and early years of the thirteenth, must have 
frequently resorted to force as an incentive to conversion. One 
instance may be noted: when he approached Koil (Aligarh) in 
A.D. 1194, ‘those of the garrison who were wise and acute were 
converted to Islam, but the others were slain with the sword 

Further examples of extreme measures employed to effect a 
change of faith are all too numerous. One pathetic case is 
mentioned in the time of the reign of Firm Shah (A.r>. 1351-1388). 
An old Brahman of Delhi had been accused of worshipping idols 
in his house, and of even leading Muslim women to become 
infidels. He was sent for and his case placed before ‘ the judges, 
doctors, elders and lawyers. Their reply was that the provisions 
of the law were clear. The Brahman must either become a 
Muslim or be burned. The true faith was declared to liim and the 
right course pointed out, but he refused to accept it.’ Consequently 
he was burned by the order of the Sultan, and the commentator 
adds, ‘ Behold the Sultan’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, 
how he would not deviate in the least from its decrees’.’ 

As late as the middle of the eighteenth century, we learn of a 
case of forced conversions after the crushing defeat of Hindu 
arms near Delhi by Ahmad Shah Abdali, ‘ About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muslim faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Sabuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultans.’’^ 

In his interesting Preaching of Islam ^ Sir T. W. 

Arnold shows to what lengths rulers could go in their zeal for the 
Faith even down to modern times. Tipu Sultan, in vSouth India, 
engaged in the most systematic endeavours for securing forcible 
conversions that could be imagined. 

^ Hasan Nizami, E.D., 11, 222. > Sbams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, E.D., III, 365. 

Muhammad Aslam, E.D., VnL 
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In 1788 he issued the following; proclamation to the people , of 

'Malabar : 

B'roiii the period of the conquest until this day, during twenty •four 
years, .yoii have been a turbulent and refractory people, and, in the wars 
waged during your rainy season, you have .caused ntma.hers of our 
warriors to taste. the draught of martyrdom. Be It so. What is past is past. 
Hereafter, you must proceed in an opposite manner, dwell quietly and pay 
your dues like good subjects ; and, since, it is the practice with 37011, for one 
woman to associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers and 
sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices, and are thence all born in 
adu'ltery, and are more shameless in your connections than the beasts of 
the field, I hereby require you to, forsake these sinful practices and to be like 
the rest of mankind ; and if you are disobedient to these commands, I have 
made repeated vows to honour the whole of 37011 with Islam and to ,ma.rc!i 
all tile chief persons to the seat of government. This proclamation stirred 
up a general revolt in M'alabar ; and early in 1789 Tipu Sultan prepared 
to cuf(»rce his proclamation with an aniiy of more than twenty thousand 
men, and issued general orders that every being in the district without 
distinction should be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burned, that they should be traced to their 
lurking places, and that all means of truth and falsehood, force or fraud 
should be employed to efi'ect their universal conversion. Thousands of 
Hindus were accordingly ciiTumcised and made to eat teef ; but by the 
end of 1790 the British army had destro37ed the last remnant of Tipu 
Sultanas power in Malabar, and this monarch himself perished, early in 
1799, at the capture of Seringapatam. Most of the Brahmans and Nayars- 
who had been forcibly converted subsequently disowned their new religion.* 

Perhaps the greater number of Hindus who were forced to 
accept the new faith experienced a milder form of compulsion, 
such as that referred to earlier, when one of the caliphs sent 
Metiers to the Princes of Hind, inviting them to submit to his 
authority and embrace Islam b The historians all speak of the 
enthusiavsm that the sultans and- einperors had for ‘ promulgating 
the true faith/ and doctrines of Islam, and we may assume that 
quite often the objects of their persuasion were quietly compelled 
to become Muslims. Firm Shah,' in his F?duMiynai\rely writes 
that he encouraged his infidel subjects to embrace the religion of 
the Prophet, and proclaimed that every one who repeated the 
creed and became a Muslim should be exempt from the jizyaJu 
Information of this came to the ears of the people at large, and great 
numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and were admitted to the 

^ Arnold, The Preaching of Jslamy^ Ibid, 
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honour of Islam. Thus they came forward day by day from every 
quarter, and were exonerated from the jizyah and were favoured with 
presents and honours.^ 

Even the mild Akbar makes a confession to having forced 
Brahmans by fear of his power to adopt the religion of his 
ancestors,^ and Aurangzib personally taught 'the sacred kalimak 
to many infidels with success and invested them with khitais 
(royal robes) and other favours.® 

Aurangzib is also known to have brought about the forced 
conversion of certain Rajput tribes in the vicinity of Agra,, 
notably the group known as the Malkmids. Sometimes it happen- 
ed that the head of a tribe or family would accept Islam alone,, 
in order to preserve the ancestral property in the family, and then 
later others of the family would follow; or leading Hindu 
families and houses of ruling Hindu princes would be compelled 
to give some of their women as wives to the kings and emperors 
and Muslim chiefs. 

The latest, and we trust the last example of this extreme type 
of forced conversion, occurred in the year 1921, during the out- 
break known as the Moplah Rebellion.^ This unfortunate occur- 
rence was the outcome of agitation among this most ignorant and 
fanatical section of all the Muslims of India on the part of certain 
'Khildiai ’ preachers. With more zeal than judgment they sought 
to impress on the Muslims of this section that their assistance 
was required to help their brethren throughout India to bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to assist in restoring to the 
late Turkish caliphate the part of its empire lost in the Great 
War, particularly the Hejaz, Palestine, and Syria. The Moplahs 
proved to be too apt pupils, and their enthusiasm soon got 
beyond the control of the 'Khildfat ' preachers. Thinking that 
the way they could best make a contribution to the cause of loyalty 
to Islam was to take up arms, they proceeded to start a rebellion, 
in which many innocent Hindus were made the object of their 
attacks. Numbers who refused to be forcibly converted to Islam 

^ Abul-Fadl, Akbar-ndmah^ E.D^, VI, 60. 

Bakhtawar Khan,.E.D., VII, 159. 

^ J. J. Banninga, The Moplah Rebellion of 192hyiTN ,, XIII, 379. 
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were killed, but the niinibers that were -so converted, in order to 
save their lives and property, were still greater. This affair reniincled 
people of the south of the days of Haydar *AH and Tipii Sultan, 
and as soon as the rebellion was put down the. Hindus immediately 
arranged to receive back into caste as many of these unfortunate 
converts as wished to return. 

The day of forced conversions as a policy of religion has passed 
not .only beyond the limits of practical possibility in Indian Islam, 
but well beyond the pale of respectable opinion, Aiirangzib and 
Tipu Sultan would find difficulty in understanding to what lengths 
the representatives of Islam were willing to go at the Delhi Unity 
Conference in October, 1924, where they mutually agreed with the 
Hindus that force should not be used in b.ringing about conver- 
sions, and that people should be free to change their religion with- 
out fear of persecution. 



CHAPTER III 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 

The story of the spread of Islam by the sword has been told 
so repeatedly that it is not easy for the casual reader of history to 
realize that its followers ever employed any other method. While 
India, in common with other conquered countiies, furnishes in- 
numerable examples of the employment of military and political 
power to secure conversions, as we have observed in the preceding 
chapter, we are now to consider the evidences of peaceful penetra- 
tion, and the results of the patient missionary endeavours of 
itinei'ant preachers and traders. We shall also need to consider 
the effect of the democratic social system of Islam, with its strong 
appeal to the down-trodden millions of the depressed classes of 
Hindus. In fact, there seems to be ample reason for believing 
that a relatively larger proportion of the present Muslim popula- 
tion of India can be regarded as the result of methods of peaceful 
penetration than can be associated with the harsher methods «of 
the Muslim conquerors. 

There is an abundance of material available on this subject in 
the extensive biographies of the Indian Muslim saints, which 
undoubtedly would yield rich reward to the painstaking student.^ 
Up to the present, however, very little has been done to un- 
cover this information beyond the able researches of Sir 
T. W. Arnold, who has presented the main outlines in his chapter 
on India in Tke Preaching of Islam. Since there is room for no 
more than a bare sketch of the extensive operations of Muslim 
missionary efforts, I hereby acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
Arnold's investigations in what follows. 

The Influence of Muslim Traders 

The reason for mentioning the trader first is not that his was 
a more potent influence for the dissemination of Islam than that 

^ For extensive bibliography see W. Cat. Pers. MS., 

1, 1924,'78-USr:and 11,71-90.' / 
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of other peaceful missionaries, but because he was the first to 
arrive. It is known that, Arab txaclers have had long and intimate 
contacts with the western coast of India, but the earliest .record of 
any settlement appearwS to belong to .the eighth century. We may 
even suppose that while Muhammad b. Qasim was fitting out his 
military expedition for the occupation of Sind, which was to become 
the most distant eastern province of the Damascus gox^ernment., 
traders from Arabia were fitting out their ships, and preparing to 
say farewell to the' homeland in anticipation of the new trading 
colonies to be established on the western coast of India. The Arabs 
were the people who, in these early centuiies, maintained the com- 
mercial routes between India and Europe, and conducteKl a thriving 
trade in spices, ivory, and gems. Many of them, also, landing at 
the ports of Sind, travelled across western India and up into 
Central Asia ; aiul, if we may judge from the missionary 
activities credited to Muslim traders in other parts of the world, 
it is more than likely that these traders from Arabia were a very 
real influence for the spread of the faith. 

One very important factor in the establishment of Muslim 
settlements on the western coast of India was the encouragement 
to trade given by the Hindu rulers. The Balhara dynasty in the 
north, and the Zamorin of the Malabar coast, were most partial 
to Muslims ; and many a trader, encouraged by the complacent 
attitude of the Hindu chieftains, took up his abode in Anhilwara, 
Cambay and vSindan, or in Calicut and Quilon. They were treated 
with great consideration, were allowed to build mosques freely, 
and were permitted to practise their religion without hindrance. 
Consequently, these early Arab and Persian settlers established 
themselves, all along the coast, inteimarried with the Hindu 
population, and thus gave rise to the Nawaits or Natia community 
of the.Konkan.,, and the, , Mappillas or Moplahs of the Malabar 
coast.,.: 

The traditional account of the introduction of Islam to the 
Malabar coast is recorded by Zayn-ud-Din, an historian of the 
sixteenth centuryd He states that the conversion of Clierunian 
Perumal occurred during the lifetime of the Prophet. A company 
of pilgrims from Arabia were making a journey to visit Adam's 

See Arnold, op. dt.',' 264 ff. : 
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footprint in Ceylon. On their arrival at Cranganore they paid a 
visit to the raja, and told him of the miracle of Muhammad’s having 
split the moon. Perumal was captivated by this report of the exhi- 
bition of such supernatural power. He was converted ; and when 
the pilgrims returned from their journey he secretly joined them, 
and went with them to Arabia to visit the Prophet, who had not 
yet fled to Medina. 

The king remained in Arabia for some time, and was on the 
point of returning to his country for the purpose of erecting 
mosques and spreading the faith of Islam when he fell sick 
and died. On his death-bed he requested his companions not to 
abandon the proposed missionary visit to Malabar. To further this 
object he gave them letters of recommendation to his viceroys, 
and also requested them to conceal the fact of his death. After 
the king had passed away, Sharaf bin Malik and his companions 
set sail for Cranganore. They were kindly received on the 
presentation of the king’s letters, and were given a grant of land, 
on which they erected a mosque. One of the missionaries, 
MaHk bin Dinar, decided to settle there, but Malik bin Habib 
journeyed throughout Malabar for the purpose of building 
mosques. He first went to Quilon and is said to have built a 
mosque there ; thence to Hili Marawi, where he built another 
mosque, and so on, until he had caused the erection of mosques in 
seven other places before finally returning to Cranganore. Later 
on he is said to have visited all these places again, to pray in the 
mosque of each, and then came back, praising and giving thanks to 
God for the manifestation of the faith of Islam in a land filled with 
unbelievers.^ 

While this is an interesting bit of tradition, it unfortunately 
lacks the support of any historical evidence ; and, so far as actual 
records are concerned, we are not able to trace the arrival of Arab 
settlers to the Malabar coast earlier than the eighth century a.d., 
when some refugees from Iraq came and took up their residence 
in the country. The narrative is of value, however, in that it shows 
the extent to which it is believed that Islam had its origin in south 
India from wholly peaceful methods. The Arab traders enjoyed the 

^ J. Duncan, art. ‘ The Coast of Malabar S A>R., V, 9 ; Arnold, op. cit., 
264 f. 
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.lavoiir.of the Hindu rulers, whose states profited extensively from 
the mercantile . relations thus established; and' as a result no 
binclraiices were put in the way of their proselytizing. In, fact, the 
nati.ve conveits are known to .have ' been treated with the same 
respect and consideration as foreigners, even though they may 
.have been recruited from the lowest classes of .society. 

One interesting feature of the vspread of Islam on the Malabar 
•coast was, the part the zamorin of Calicut took in the coming of the 
Muslims, He is said to have deliberately encouraged the lower 
■castes to become Muslims, in order to have sufficient sailors to man 
his warships .and to this end ordered that, in every . family of 
fishermen in his dominion, one or m.ore of the male members 
should lx; brought up as Muhammadans ’P Thus ‘ a Hindu political 
necessity ’ came to lend a hand to the spread of Islam in south 
India ; and, through intermarriage with the women of the country, 
along the coast, as well as through converts from the lower cavStes, 
who welcomed the coming of Islam as a chance to win a degree 
of social freedom that Hinduism denied them through its cruel 
and rigid caste system, the immigrant Arab traders, who were 
constantly being reinforced by new arrivals, gradually brought 
about the establishment of their faith. So rapid was the process 
of conversion that took place during the early centuries of the 
Muslim era, that, had the Portuguese not arrived on the scene 
when they did, it is claimed, the whole of the Malabar coast 
would have become solidly Muhammadan. 

It wmuldbe interesting to know something of the individuals 
who took part in this early work of propagating Islam in the 
Malabar country, but unfortunately no records exivSt, We do find, 
however, that a special mission was sent, in a.d. 1441, to the 
zamorin of Calicut by the Timurid aspirant to the caliphate, 
vShah Rukh, 'Abd-ur-Razzaq, who was himself chosen as the 
special envoy for this mission, has left an account of this un- 
successful expedition, which runs as follows : ‘A Muslim ambavS- 
sador came to the court of Shah Rukh from the Hindu zamorin 
of Calicut and represented to the sultan how excellent and meri- 
torious an action it wonld be to send a special envoy to the 
zamorin, to invite him to accept Islam in accordance with the 

^ Arnold, op. dn, 266. 
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injunction, '‘ Summon thou to the ways of thy Lord with wisdom 
and with kindly warning/’ ^ and open the bolt of darkness and error 
that locked his benighted heart, and let the splendour of the light 
of faith and the brightness of the sun of Knowledge shine into 
the window of his soulh^ However, 'Abd-ur-Razzaq found the 
zamorin unresponsive to this proposed plan, so the project had 
to be abandoned and the special envoy was forced to return to 
Khurasan, 

The testimony of travellers is illuminating in the matter of 
showing the extent to which these Muslim trade settlements had 
become permanently established in south India. Ibn Batutah 
(a.d. 1304-1377), in the early part of the fourteenth century, notes 
that there were many rich merchants with whom the towns of 
Malabar were crowded, and that five mosques stood as an orna- 
ment to Quilon. In the fifteenth century, 'Abd-ur-Razzaq writes 
that, on every Friday and solemn feast day, ‘ the ^iithah was read 
according to the rules of Islam 

The Muslim community to-day on the Malabar coast of south 
India is spoken of as the Mappillas or Moplahs, and it is the 
direct result of the coming of these early Arab traders of the 
eighth and succeeding centuries. To-day they number one million, 
one hundred and eight thousand, and are found in the presidency 
of Madras and the native state of Coorg. Their language is 
Malay alam. They are very bigoted and ignorant as a class, 
and have given trouble from time to time by their fanatical out- 
bursts, the last and most serious of all being in 1921,^ when 
they carried on a real rebellion. They endeavoured to set 
up a Muslim kingdom, and perpetrated forced conversions 
among the Hindu community. Even to-day Islam is spreading 
rapidly among the Hindu low-castes through the active but quiet 
efforts of the Mappillas. Looking farther afield, there is no doubt 
that Arab traders not only introduced Islam into Ceylon, but that 
it was even carried from the Malabar coast to the Maidive and 
Laccadive Islands, which are now wholly Muslim. 

Qur'an, xvi, ,126.., 

^ ‘Abd-nr-Razzaq, tr. R, H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century y 
13 ff.; Arnold, op. ciL, 266. 

® Major, op. cit., 15. ^ See p. 34. 
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Anotlier interesting Miislim. community of south India, which' 
seems to owe its origin' to Muslim traders, is that of the.Labbais on 
the east Tamil coast. One account relates that they are the descen- 
dants of some Arablraders who were, shipwrecked on the Indian 
coast, and compelled to settle there. Another tradition says that 
they were Arab refugees,. exiled from Iraq in the early part of the 
eighth century by llajjaj bin Yusuf of Basrah, who first landed on the 
Konkan. Some of them remained there, but others, after crossing 
over India, settled on the, coast, north-east of Cape Comorin. Like 
the Arabs of the west coast, they intermarried with the Tamil 
tribes 'of the lower castes, and steadily added to their community. 
At the present time they number three hundred and eighty-two 
thousand. They use the Tamil language written in the Arabic 
chfiracter, with a large s,prinkliiig of Arabic w^ordsd 

Lastly, iiieiition should be made of the influence of traders, as 
recorded by al-Baladhuri, in the northwvestern part of India, which 
supports the testimony already given, that the Muslim trader has 
in his quiet way had no little share in the spread of Islam. This 
author relates an account of the conversion of a king of ‘Usayfan,. 
somewhere between Multan and Kashmir, in the caliphate of 
Muhasim (a.d. 833-842). This king became disgusted because 
prayers to an idol could not save his son’s life, so he attacked the 
temple, destroyed the idol, and killed the priests. Then he invited 
a party of Muslim traders to come to him, ‘who made known to 
liim the unity of Godb Whereupon he believed in the Unity and 
became a Muslim.*' 

The Work ' of Missionaries 

Tliroiighoiit the history of Islam in India the missionary, or 
itinerant preacher, has been a relatively important factor. His 
work has not received anything like the attention that it deserves, 
from the standpoint of the results accomplished. Most winters 
have chosen to stress the military and political aspects of Muslim 
life in the country, and, with the exception of the researches of 
Sir T. W. Arnold, the Muslim missionary has been hitherto 
almost entirely neglected. It must not be thought that the Muslim 

^ Thurston, Casies and Tribes of SmUhern Indm^ Vf , 199. 

' Al-Baladhuri, 1, 129, 130. 
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■preachers were organized for their propaganda work , in. any 
modern way. Nor is there any proof, save in one or two 
instances, that they were ever brought in by the Muslim con- 
querors. Usually they have been individuals endowed ’with piety 
and religious zeal, frequently men of learning, who, through their 
own personal interest in the spread of Islam, and inspired with a 
divine call, have been content to wander from place to place and 
gather disciples. 

The period of this individualistic missionary activity extends 
from the beginning of the eleventh century right up to the 
present time, though with considerable irregularity. The records 
show that there were very few missionaries in the first two 
centuries beginning with the time of Mahmud’s invasions. But, 
in the thirteenth century a.d., well-known names begin to 
appear, particularly that of Khwaiah Mn^in-ud-Din ChivShti 
of Ajmir. The fourteenth century a.d. seems to have been 
the time of the greatest display of missionary zeal, since the 
number of missionaries of whose names and work we find a 
record exceeds that of any other single century. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries following showed a tendency to a decline 
in missionary work, probably because of the marked spirit of 
toleration in the policy of the Mughul emperors ; and in the 
seventeenth centuries names are all but lacking. However, this 
may be to a large extent due to the fact that, for want of 
organization of any sort, no careful records could be kept; and, 
in the absence of such, we are not justified in assuming that no 
missionary work was accomplished. In fact, we know that quiet 
personal work must have gone on all the time, as it does at the 
present day, resulting in numerous accessions to the Muslim 
community. 

One of the earliest missionaries of whom we have any record 
was Shaykh Isma'il, who came to Lahore about the year a.d, 1005. 
He belonged to the Bukhara Sayyids, and was divStinguished both 
for his secular and religious learning. It is said that crowds 
'flocked to listen to his sennons, and that no unbeliever ever 
came into personal contact with him without being converted to 
the faith of Islam’.^ 


‘ Arnold, op. cit., 280. 
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, , To the eleventh century also belong: 'Abd Allah/ a mis- 
sionary .from the Yamaii, who began his work of preaching 
in Gujarat about the year a.d. 1067. It is sai/d that through the 
perfoiiiiaiice of his miracles' many Hindus, were converted to 
Islam. The Bohrahs regard him as their first missionary.'^ 

In the twelfth century we meet 'with the nanae of Niir-iid-Din, 
another Ismahli missionary, more gene.rally known as Nur Satagar, 
the name which he adopted in deference to the Hindus, He was 
sent from Alamut, in Persia, the headquarters of the Grand Master 
of the Ismahlis, and came to Gujarat in the reign of Siddha Raj 
(a.d. 1094-1143). It is said that he was instrumental in the con- 
version of the Kanbis, Kharwas, and Koiis, all low-caste folk. 
The Khojahs regard Nur Satagar as their first missionary 

In the thirteenth century there are several names of impoi*- 
tance. One of these is that of Say y id Jalal-ud-Din of Bukhara 
(a.d. 1190-1291). He settled in Uch, in Sind, in a.d. 1244, and was 
successful in winning many converts to the faith of Islam. Many 
of his descendants are still revered as saints, and even to this day 
his tomb is guarded by members of his family. This remarkable 
family has been responsible for a widening circle of religious 
influence.^ vSayyid vSadr-ud-Din and his son, Hasan Kabir-ud-Din, 
who laboured in the neighbourhood of Uch, are likewise held to have 
been the cause of many turning to Islam in the thirteenth century, 
and the latter is said to have possessed such hypnotic influence 
that as soon as his glance fell upon any Hindu he would at once 
accept the faith."' Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, known as Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan and grandson of Jalal-ud-Din, is said to have been the 
means of the conversion of several tribes in the Punjab. 

Perhaps the most famous Muslim missionary of India was 
Khwajah Mii‘in-ud-Din Chishti, who died in Ajmir in a.d. 1236. 
A native of Sistan, in what was then east Persia, he is said to have 
received his missionary call to India while on a pilgrimage to 
Medina. The Prophet came to him in a dream and said to him, 
*The Almighty has entrusted the country of India to thee. Go 
thither and settle in Ajmir. By God^s help, the faith of Islam 
shall, through thy piety and that of th}^ followers, be spread in 

^ Najm-ul-Gham Khan. M adhabib-ul-lslam. 272. “ See also p. 98. 

Arnold, op. cit,, 275. ** .A 282, 
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in that land/; According to the account, he obeyed the call and 
came to Ajniir, where idolatry prevailed under Hindu rule. One 
of his first converts was a yogi, the spiritual preceptor of the 
Raja himself. Little by little Mu‘m-ud-Dm attracted to himself a 
body of disciples, whom he had won over from infidelity by his 
teachings. His fame as a teacher became so well known abroad 
that Hindus are said to have come to him in great numbers, and 
that many were induced to embrace Islam. Even during Iiis 
short stay in the city of Delhi, when on his way to Ajinir, he is 
said to have converted seven hundred persons.^ 

Late in the same century, Bu ‘AH Qalandar, a missionary from 
Persian Iraq, came to north India and settled at Panipat, near 
Delhi. The Muslim Rajputs of this place declare that they are 
descendants of one Amir Singh, who was a convert of this saintly 
man. Bu ‘AH Qalandar died there in a.d. 1324, and his tomb 
in still an object of veneration to many pilgrims." 

Generally speaking, Muslim missionaries have followed in the 
wake of conquering armies. This was the case in the north, and 
in Bengal especially. Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji swept over 
Bihar and Bengal at the close of the twelfth century A.D., and 
founded a Muslim kingdom there with headquarters at Gaur. 
Under the protection of this Muslim sovereignty, missionaries of 
the faith found freedom for the exercise of their zeal ; and, as a 
result of certain social and religious causes, they were eminently 
successful. In eastern Bengal, Islam is not confined to the cities 
and centres of government, as is largely the case in northern India. 
Here, even under the admittedly severe measures of many of the 
Muslim rulers to spread the religion of Islam, but few, compara- 
tively, of the village people embraced the religion of their con- 
querors, But in eastern Bengal we find it mostly in the villages ; 
and, judging from the manners and customs of the followers of the 
Prophet, their physical appearance, and the caste distinctions 
which they still retain, it seems clear that these converts were 
recruited from the original inhabitants of the soil.® In this part 
of India, Hinduism was not nearly so well organized and con- 
solidated as in the northern, western, and southern parts of the 

^ Arnold, op, dt, 281. ^ Ibid,, 2m. 

Sir H. H. Risiey, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
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country. The inhabitants were under the influence .of , a crude 
form of Bii(.kllii.sm ; and, despised ' as they , were by their proud 
Aryan rulers, who held them in disdain, they apparently welcomed 
the missionaries gladly. The follomnng statement of W. W. 

Hiiiiter would seem to be quite a fair interpretation of the response 
made by the people of eastern Bengal to the work of the Muslim 
iiiissioiiaries : 

To these poor people, fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-caste 
tillers of the soil, Islam came as a revelation from on high.. It was the 
creed of the ruling race ; its missionaries were men. of zeal, who brought 
the Gospel of tlie unity of God and the equality of, men in His sigiit to a 
despised and neglected popnIationU . 

Missionary efforts in Bengal, as elsewhere, are attested by the 
graves a,nd shrines of missionaries, .wbo are credited with having 
l.:)een zealous for the spread of their faith. One of the earliest of 
these belonged to the thirteenth century, Shaykb Jaiahud-Din 
Tabrizl, who died in a.d, 1244. He is said to have visited Bengal 
and died there, though the place of his tomb is unknown. Yet his 
memory is revered ; and a shrine in his honour has been' erected, 
which is still visited by pilgrims." 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a.d., mission- 
ary work was carried on in the Punjab, Kashmir, the Deccan, 
%vestern India, and eastern India with increasing zeal. In the 
Punjab we find Baha-ul-Haqq, Baba Farid-ud-Din, of Pak Pattan 
and Ahmad Kabir, known as Makhdiim-i-Jahaniyan, at the height 
of their endeavour. The first of these is said to have converted 
..many on the' plains of the western Punjab, aiKl Baba Farid-ud-Diii 
is .said .to have been the means of the ..conversio.n of, some sixteen 
tribes.'^ Bulbul Shah is said to have been the first missionary to 
Kashmii'. in the early part of the fourteenth century he converted 
the finst Mtihanimadan king of that country, who took the name 
Sadr-tid-Dhi. Later in this century, in a.d. 1388, the j^rogress 
of Islam was greatly advanced by the coming of Sayyid ‘AH 
Hamadani, who is. said to have brought with him seven hundred 
Say y ids. These men ‘ established hermitages all over the country, 

^ Arnold, op. dt., 279. 

" Ibid,, 280. vSee also Ibn Batutah, tr. Yule, Cathay a^id the Way Thithe7% 

i\MSl. “ Arnokl, ■ 
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and 637 their influence appear to have assured the acceptance of 
the new religion’^ ■ We are told, also, that their arrival seetns to 
have aroused considerable fanaticism, for the Sultan Sikandar 
(aj). 1393-1417) was given the name Biit-sbikan (idol-smasher), 
from his destruction of Plindti idols and temples.* 

In the Deccan and western India we find the well-known 
Say 3 rid Muhammad Gisii Daraz and Pir Mahabir Khamdavat at 
work. The latter was an Arab preacher, who came as a mission- 
ary to Bijapur about the year a.d. 1304, and began work among 
the peasants. Among these are to be found Muslims who claim 
that their ancestors were Jains converted by him. At the close of 
the same century, Gisu Daraz w^as v/orking among the Hindus of 
the Poona district, where he met with success, and later was 
similarly successful in Belgaum. He was laid to rest from his 
labours at Gulbarga. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Sind and western 
India particularly were the scene of the labours of Muslim mis- 
sionaries. In Sind and Cutch, Sayyid Yusuf-nd-Din and Pir Sadr- 
ud-DIn became famous for their work. We are told that Sayyid 
Yusuf-ud-Din, who was a descendant of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani, 

was bidden in a dream to leave Baghdad for India and convert its 
inhabitants to Islam. He came to Sind in a.d. 1422, and, after labouring 
there for ten years, he succeeded in winning over to Islam seven hundred 
families of the Lohana caste, who followed the example of two of their 
number, by name Sundarji and Hansraj ; these men embraced Mam, 
after seeing miracles performed by the saint, and on their conversion 
received the names of Adamji and Taj Mohammed respectively. Under 
the leadership of the grandson of the foitner, these people migrated to 
Cntch, where their numbers were increased by converts from among the 
■ '.Cutch Lohanas.® 

Pir Saclr-ud-Din began his labours in Sind about the year 
A.D* 1430. He was an Isma'ili missionary who was head of 
the Khojah sect.‘^ He made certain concessions to Hindu beliefs 
and cUvStoms, with the result that he won his first converts in the 
villages and towns of Upper Sind. He also worked in Cutch ‘ and 
from these parts the doctrines of his sect spread southwards 
through Gujarat to Bombay 

.Arnold, op.' cit.', 292. '. Ibid. Ibid.'i 274. ' 

* See p. 101. ® Arnold, op. cit., 275. 
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In' Gujarat and other, parts 'of western India, 'niiSvSionaries 
of Islam were actively, engaged' in spreading their doctrines* 
Imam Shah of Pirana and Dawal Shah Pir are two, whose names 
are linked together in, the latter half of the fifteenth ,ee,iitii,ry a.I)! 
The former is said 

to have converted a large' foody of cultivato,rs by bring,iiig about a 
fall .of rain after two seasons of scarcity. On another occasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims passing through Pirana on their way to 
Benares, he offered to take them there ; they agreed, and in a. moment 
were in the holy city, where they bathed, in the Ganges and paid their 
vows ; they then awoke to find themselves still in. Pirana, and adopted the 
faith of the saint who could perform such a miracle.^ 

Malik ‘Abd-uPLatif, the real name of Dawal Shah Pir,, was 
the son of one of the nobievS of Mahmud Begarha (a.i)* 1458'-“1511), 
of the Muslim kingdom in Gujarat. Many of the Cutch 
Musli.ms hold the , Pir as their , spiritual leader, and avssert 
that through his influence -many Hindus were converted.^ 

In Nasik are to be found the descendants of Shah Muhammad 
Sadiq, an Arabian missionary, who came from Medina in a.b. 
1568, thus following another Arabian missionary, Khwajah 
Kh iinmir Husayni, who laboured in the same region fifty years 
before, with considerable success/ 

To Kashmir, towards the close of the fifteenth centui'y, came a 
missionary from Talish, on the Caspian Sea, by the name of Mir 
Shams-iid-Din. He was a Shi^ah, and with the help of his disciples 
is said to have soon converted a large number of i)eople/ 

Arnold tells of another group of people in southern India, 
the Dtidekulas, 

who live by cotton' cleaning (as. their name denotes) and by , weaving 
coarse fabrics, and attribute their convemion to Baba Fakhr-tid-Din, whose 
tomb they revere at Penukonda,® Legend says that be was originally a 
king of Sistan, who abdicated his throne in favour of Ills brother, became a 
religious mendicant and set out on a proselytizing mission. The legend 
gees on to say that he finally settled at Penukonda in the vicinity of a 
Hindu temple, where his presence was unwelcome to the Raja of the place. 
Instead of appealing to force, he applied several tests to discover whether 
the Muhammadan saint or his own priest v:as the better qualified by 

^ Arnold, op. cit., 277. 

- Bombay Gazetteer V, 89, Bombay, 1877-1904. 

Ibid,^ XVI, 75-76. ^ Arnold, op. cit., 292. 

® Eighty-six miles north of Bangalore. 
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sanctity to possess the temple. As a final test, be had them both tied up 
in sacks filled with lime, and thrown into tanks. The Hindu, priest never re- 
appeared, but Baba Fakhr-ud-Din asserted the superioxity of his faith by 
being* miraculously transported to a hill outside the town. The Raja 
. hereupon became a Mussalman, and his example was followed, by a large 
number of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and the temple was turned 
into a mosque.^ 

Another comiminity, found in south India, that is an excellent 
example of group conversion by missionaries is that of the Ravut- 
tans, found in the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, 
North Arcot, and the Nilgiris. These people assert that they were 
converted by the preaching of missionaries, whose tombs they 
venerate to the present day. Of these the leading one seems to 
have been Sayyid Nathar Shah (a.d. 969-1039), variously called 
also Nadir Shah and Nathad Vain This man, who is said to have 
converted large numbers of Hindus to Islam, made his head- 
quarters at Tricliinopoly, after wandering much in Arabia, Persia, 
and northern India. His tomb is a famous place of pilgrimage in 
south India."' 

In considering the work of the earlier Muslim misvsionanes 
notice should be taken of the fact that most of the evidence 
recorded is derived from biographers who undoubtedly have 
given liberal interpretation to the ability and success of their 
heroes. Much of their success is attributed to wonder-working 
powers and the effect of magic on the minds of the credu- 
lous, some of the miracles being recorded and others being 
referred to in the most general terms. Again, otliei's seem to 
have attracted followers to themselves because of their undoubted 
piety, which is matter of great consideration among the Hindus. 
But all seem to have made an impression and won a hearing 
because of the simple and straightforward religious and social 
precepts of Islam, which exalt the unity of God, declare the 
abomination of idolatry, and proclaim the equality of all believers 
as opposed to the oppressive system of caste, which has been 
for so many centuries the blight of Hinduism. So, after all due 
allowance is made for the influence of the miraculous, it remains 

^ Arnold, op. cit., 267. 

“ Madras Disirwi Gazetteers, Triehinopoly, I, 338, Madras, 1907; 
Arnold, op. cit., 267. 
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.without ciiiestioii that, 'as .a ".result of the piety and zeal . of the 
missionaries a.nd the message they had to proclaim, they ttii- 
doiibtedly did win conspicuous success. .Just hoiv iiiiich may 
never be, measured, and it is a curious thing, to say the least, ^ that 
ill, the record' of the historians of . the ■ .kings .and emperors of the 
various .d^masties practically no mention is made of the work 
of. the missionaries i.n spreading the .religion of Islam, .and 
thus aiding the rulers who so frequently styled themselves 
defenders and propagators of the faith. Whether this absence 
of comment is deliberate or. accidental we, may never know*'. 
Whether it indicates, as some may think, that the success of " the 
missionaries was not nearly so great. as is usually attributed to 
them, is likewise a matter that cannot fully be settled. Neverthe- 
less, the prevsumption is strong that they were successful, and... 
it is more than likely that the absence of comment is due to the 
fact 'that the historians were too interested in. royal affairs to busy 
themselves with the activities of such humble folk as missionaries. 

Missionary Work Since 1800 
The work of individuals has been going on as before ; and, 
having come under critical review, results can be more accurately 
evaluated. In the early part of the nineteenth century there was 
a remarkable revival of the Muhammadan religion in Bengal, 
particularly under the inspiration of the Wahhabi reformers,^ 
liaji Shari^at Allah and his son Dudhu Miyari, who won many 
converts from among unbelievers. Nor can the conversions be 
said to have stopped at the present time. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century there has been a 
widespread revival of Islam all over India, and the anniial 
conversions are estimated anywhere from ten thouvsand to six 
hundred thousand. Some parts of the country report no 
missionary activity whatever, while in others it is very marked, 
notably in Bengal and on the Malabar coast. But there are no 
means of judging the accuracy of any of the statements made. 
Occasionally gross exaggeration is the only exprevssion that will 
characterize the work of the preachers, as when in the Punjab 
a certain Haji Muhammad is reported to have converted as 

* vSee ‘ Wahhabi Movement ^ pp. 178 ff, 
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many .as two hundred thousand^- It is said' that, between '.the 
years 1901 and 1911 conversions fieqnently took place at the Jam!*' 
Masjids of Lahore and Delhi, At the former two thonsand are 
„ said to, have. accepted Islam and six hundred and forty-six at the 
latterj while, no fewer than forty thousand must have , embraced. 
Islam during: the decade in the Punjab alone. The converts there 
were mostly from the lower classes of the C/mkras and C/iamdrs,^ 
On the Malabar coast conversions are being made from among 
the Tiyans, MukhmuiSj or fishermen caste, from the Cherttmmty 
or agricultural labotimi-s, and other low castes. At Ponani, under 
the auspices of the Minnat-uMslam Sabha, there are two schools 
for new con^^erts, one for boys and another for girls. Here also 
resides the spiritual head of the majority of the Muslims of 
Malabar, who directs the work of the Sabha (Society). It is report- 
ed that more than six thousand converts have passed through 
these schools since they were organized. Those under invStriiction 
are not only given free tuition in the tenets of the new faith, but 
are given material assistance as well. There are sixteen branches 
of the Sabha in south Malabar, Travancore, and Cochin ; and 
extensive charities have been organized.^ 

So numerous have the conversions from Hinduism been that 
there is a decided tendency for the Muhammadans, of both the w^est 
and east coasts of southern India, to retain the aboriginal type 
from which they are drawn. During the decade ending in 1911, 
the Mappillas on the west coast increased fourteen per cent,, 
largely through accessions from the lower classes of Hindus, In 
fact, the increase has been so rapid as to make it possible that, in 
a few years, the whole of the lower grades of Hindu society of 
the west coast may become Muhammadans. This possibility 
receives support from the evidence of the Census Superintendent 
of 1881, who wrote concerning the decrease in the number of the 
Cheruman caste as follows : 

This caste numbered ninety-nine thousand in Malabar at the Census of 
1871, and in 1881 only sixty-four thousand, seven hundred and thirty-five. 
There are forty thousand fewer Cherumans than there would have been but 

^ Garcin cle Tassy, La Langue et la Litterature Hindoustanies, Paris, 
1874, 343. CJJL, 1911, XIV, Punfad. pt l 170. 

“ CLP,, Madras, 1911, XII, pt. I, 54. 
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for some disturbing Influence, and - this .is very well 'kno\vn to be conversion 

to Muhammadanism.^ 

. There are many zealous Muslim, missionaries worHi3g, a.t , the 
present time throughout India, with varying results. ..The most 
•noted of these is undoubtedly Kh wajah Uasaii Nizami, of. Delhi, 
.who is himself the. living centre of a most activemid interesting 
faMtgh (p.ropaganda) movement. He is a Sufi of the Chishtio,rder, 
and has followers all over the country. He is the editor-ln-'Chief of 
several papers, and has developed a considerable amount of 
literature in the fo.rm of tracts, pamphlets .and books, which are. 
circulated not only. in. Urdu but other Muslim languages of India 
as well. ' His preachers are instructed to work especially among 
the untouchables and convert them. He gives the fouiiold object 
of .his '* Tabrighi Mission ^ as follows 

1. To strengthen Muslims tlmough religious teaching, 

2. To assist Muslims to improve their economic condition. ' 

3. To inspire Muslims with missionary zeal. 

4. To propagate Islam among non-Muslims. 

Other important modem missionary agencies are the Jam'iyat** 
i-Tabligh-iil-Islam," and the Ahmadiyali propaganda organiza- 
tions/"* 

Other Causes of Conversion 

When it comes to considering the classes of Hindus from 
which converts have largely come, it is impossible to account for 
the size of the numbers wholly through the militant or peaceful 
zeal of conqueroi's, traders, and missionaries. There are other 
elements that enter in from the side of the Hindus themselves, and 
from the structure of their society, that have been an aid to the 
spread of Islam, The first of these factors, which have been 
effective from the earliest times, has lieen the oppressive social 
conditions under which the low castes have had to suffer. Conse- 
quently any outcaste man, who wivShed to escape the insults and 
degradation imposed upon him by his social status, could easily 
find a welcome freedom by accepting the benefit of a system of 
religion wdiich has no outcastes, and which pemaits prince and 
sweeper to worship together in the house of God. 

^ Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India^ II, 60, 

» Seep* 201, * Seepp.226fi^, 
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. .Ill this way alone can the large number of so-called low-caste 
Muslims , of India, such as the weavers and oil-makers, water- 
carriers, leather-workens, and even sweepers, be accounted for. 
Not alone in Bengal, but in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
western India this process of assimilation to a higher form of social 
life has been going on for centuries. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century a very remarkable illustration of this sort occurred in the 
north-eastern part of the province of Bengal. An aboriginal tribe 
known as the Koch became practically Hindiiized ; but the lower 
classes, on finding themselves regarded as oiitcastes, all became 
Muhammadans.^ 

A very common cause of conversion to Islam arises when a 
Hindu for any reason loses caste and is ostracized. The door of 
Islam has always been open to receive all such. Still other causes 
are found in illicit love affairs, where a Muslim man falls in love 
with a Plindu woman, or vice versa. In either case, the Hindu 
must become a Muslim, for there can be no union of Muslim 
women with unbelievers, and the Hindu women who enter into 
such alliances perforce become Muslims, and assume Muslim 
names. 

Still another factor which has not been without its influenee on 
Hindus of the lower castes, in leading them into the fold of Islam, 
is to be found in the fact that enormous numbers of them worship 
at the shrines of Muslim saints. I have again and again observed 
Hindus paying their devotions to such shrines, on the principle 
that they should seek help from all spiritual powers possible; 
and it is recorded that families have been known to become 
Muslims from a vow having been made to some saint, if he 
would grant a son to an imploring father. One such instance is 
forthcoming from Ghatampur, in the district of Cawnpore, where 
there is one branch of a large family that is now MuvSlim as the 
result of a vow of their ancestor, Ghatam Deo Bais, ' who, while 
praying for a son at the shrine of a Muhammadan saint, Madar 
Shah, promised that if his prayer was granted half his descen- 
dants should be brought up as Moslems That this process has 
gone on for centuries, and is still proceeding, is indicated by the 

^ E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 89. 

^ Arnold, op. cit., 289 ; Gazetteer of the N. W.P., VI, 64, 238. 
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fact that ill northern India in.' the Censns.'of 1891 there were two 
million, three jiixndred and thirty-thi'ee thousand, six hundred and 
forty-three ■ Hindus of the lower castes who were^ classed as wor- 
shippers of Miilmmmadan saints.^ 

... There can be no, doubt that, during all the centuries .of Islam 
in India, one of the very strongest assets has been the privilege 
of brotherhood, wliich it has- held out freely to all who would 
come within the pale.' True it is that certain aspects of .the caste- 
system are to be found among Indian Muslims to-day ; but even 
so, these disabilities: are nothing compared with those of the; 
Hinduism from which these inherited caste-features have emerged ; 
and Islam, even in its Hindu environment, knows no outcastes. 
What Arnold says is no doubt true. ‘ It is this absence of class 
prejudices which constitutes the real strength of Islam in India, 
and enables it to win so many converts, from Hinduism/^ 

' C/./e., 1891, XVI, 1, 217, 244. Arnold, op. dt., 291. 



CHAPTER IV 


' ORGANIZATION OF THE SUNNI COMMUNITY 

Islam in India has never functioned as an organic unity. It 
has never developed a thorough-going organization, which through 
its recognized representatives and' hierarchy could exercise a far- 
reaching and effective control over the whole Muslim community, 
so that in matters of religion it could act as a unit. However, 
some earnest efforts have been made during the last half-century 
to achieve such organization, with promising results. During the 
period of Muslim domination, the unity of the faithful was 
brought about, to a certain extent, by the ruler, who was regarded 
as the chief custodian of Islamic law as well as the defender of 
religion. 

While, in the beginning, this dependence on the power of the 
ruler was an undoubted help in the establishment of Islam in 
the country, there can be no doubt that this reliance on the strong 
aim of the government and on the leadership of a ruler to bring 
glory to the faith has, in the long run, resulted in producing 
weakness in the community rather than strength. The same has 
been true in the case of Christianity whenever it has leaned too 
hard on temporal power for strength and protection. Yet there 
is this difference, that the Christian Church has always maintained 
a spiritual or ecclesiastical organization independent of the 
temporal ; whereas, in theory at least, in Islam there should be no 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual. The tw^o 
organizations merge into one. The Caliph is not only the head 
of the State, but is also the head of the Church ; for Islam, under 
ideal conditions, is not a State Religion but a Religious State. 

Likewise, the king or emperor in an independent Muslim 
country is regarded as the viceroy of the Caliph, and as such is 
the recognized head of the religion of Islam in his dominions. 
Therefore, so long as Muslim rule could be maintained in India 
the people looked to the ruler, whether petty chief, king, or 
emperor, as the visible centre of religious as well as temporal 
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power. Keeping in mind, then, this relationship existing .between 
the . sovereign and his people in matters of x^eligion, it .is very 
.interesting , to observe the development of Islam in India .as' a 
.religious community, along with all the ecclesiastical, legal, .and 
educational institutions that were set up. We shall devote our 
attention particularly to the evolution of organization ■ in the 
Sunni community, leaving the Shi‘alis for consideration in the 
following chapter. 

Early Relations to the Caliphate 
We shall begin by tracing the relation of Indian Islam to the 
■caliphate .from the earliest times. -We have^ already noted at the 
beginning how the Caliph ‘Umar had his eyes fixed on India as a 
field for the extension of Islam, and was only deterred therefrom 
because' he divsiiked sending naval expeditions. We have si.milarly 
noted how his successor, ‘Uthman, desired to send an expedition 
into India, but was kept from it because the only land route then 
open was through southern Persia and Baluchistan, a desert 
country which it was exceedingly difficult to cross. But finally, 
in the reign of the Umayyad Caliph Walid, when Muhammad 
b. Qasim invaded Sind (a.I). 711), the colonial government which 
was set up w&s under the Umayyad caliphate. We learn that 
pLajjaj, the governor of Basrah, wrote to Muhammad b. Qasim 
that throughout the cities and towns captured ‘ the khuibah 
should be read and the coin struck in the name of this govern- 
ment And throughout the period in which the Arab governors 
held sway over Sind, the khuibah continued to be read in the 
name of the Kh altfah?' Even in the distribution of the booty 
taken by the eaxiy Arab invaders, K^alti ah was remembered 

in the portion of one-fifth that was reserved for him, as directed 
by the Quran." 

Mahmud of Ghazni, as ruler of his Indian possessions, 
recognized the supreme authority of * the successor of the Prophet 
of Godb But Iltutxnish was the first independent ruler of India 
(a.d. 1210-1235) to receive the investiture of a diploma and 
title, which came from al-Mustansir, the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Bagh- 

^ CkacM’namahr'B»S>.,J.y2^%. 

^ AI-Baladhuri, Futuh-uUSuldan, E.D., I, 210. 

=* E.D., History of India^ I, 462. 
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dad in the year a.I).M229. That he appreciated the honour and 
his heavy religious I'esponsibility to the full, is indicated in the 
inscription found over the archway of the main entrance to the 
Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra, at Ajniir, where he speaks of himself as 
*the defender of Islam’ and Mhe helper of the Caliph of God k 
Iltutmish had the document from the caliph read befoi-e a great 
assembly at Delhi, and from that date put the name of the caliph 
on his coins, and had his name read in the k hut bah, 

Iltutmish had made a good beginning in acknowledging the 
overlordship of the caliph, but the story of what followed has 
been the subject of extensive research by Prof, T. W. Arnold, so we 
shall let him continue the recital of matters which are pertinent 
to the subject in hand. Referring to Iltutmish and later rulers he 
says : 

His successors followed this pious example. The name of the last 
'Abbasid Khalifah of Baghdad, Musta‘sim (1242-1258), first appears on 
the coins of ‘Ala-ud-Dm Mas-ud-Shah (1241-1246); and, though Musta- 
‘sim was put to death by the Mongols in 1258, his name still appears on 
the coins of successive kings of Delhi, e.g. Mahmud Shah Nasir ad-Din 
(1246-1265), Ghiyath ad-Din Balban (1265-1287), and Mu'izz ad-Din 
Kayqubad (1287-1290), the last monarch of the so-called * Slave ’ dynasty ; 
and the fimt of these continued to have the name of Musta'sim mentioned 
in the khutbah. 

A new dynasty arose, that of the Khalji ; the same need for legitimi- 
zation was apparently still felt, and the coins of Jalal-ad-Din Firuz Shah 
n (1290-1295) continued to bear the name of Musta‘sim, though this caliph 
had been trampled to death by the Mongols more than thirty years before. 

What was an unfortunate Muslim monarch to do who felt that his 
title was insecure ? He knew that it was only his sword that had set him 
on the throne, that his own dynasty might at any time be displaced, as he 
had himself displaced the dynasty that had preceded him, while his legal 
advisers and religions guides told him that the only legitimate source of 
authority was the Khalifah, the Imam, and he realized that all his devout 
Muslim subjects shared their opinion. So' he went on putting the name of 
the dead Musta'sim on his coins, because he could find no other, and the 
Muslim theory of the state had not succeeded in adjusting itself to the fact 
that there was no IQialifah or Imto in existence. His successor, ‘Ala-ad- 
Din Mohammed Shah I (1295-1315), got out of the difficulty by ceasing 
to insert Musta‘sim’s name and by describing himself merely as Yamin 
al-Khilafat Nasir Amir al-Mu‘minin, * The right hand of the Caliphate, the 
helper of the Commander of the Faithful ^ ; and this was sufficient for the 
satisfaction of tender consciences ; though in reality he was giving no help 
at all to any caliph, any more than either of his predecessors had done. 
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' wbo had .seen the unhappy Miista‘sim trampled to death withont moving 
a finger, though they had gone on making use of his name for their own 
selfish political purposes.^ 

,In coiiim.on :With efforts' made, by other independent .Muslim 
.'princes, some of , the' 'earlier Indian monarchs aspired to assume 
the dignity of the caliphate .of the Mtisli.m \vorki One of ..these, 
Sultan *AIamd-Din Khalji (1296-1316) of Delhi, 

was staled by his blo'grapher, the great poet, Amir Khusru, * the Caliph 
of the Age\ and the ‘Shadow, .of the Merciful on the headvS of man- 
kind ^ His son, Qntb ad^Din Mubarak Shah (1316-1320), had inscribed o.n 
some of his . coins, ‘ The most exalted Imam, the Kh allfah of the Lord of 
the worlds, the pole-star of the earth and of the faith, Abiil-Muzaffar, 
Khallfah of God.»“ 

Whenever a new king' came 'to the throne at Delhi or in. any 
of the independent principalities 'of India it was the' custom to. 
have the kkidbah read in the name of the ruling sovereign, thus 
recognizing his religious as well as his governmental authority, 
and the fact that he caused it to be done indicated that he accepted 
the usual Muslim ruler's responsibility for defending and extend- 
ing the faith within his dominions. 

But the kings at Delhi were not always as fortunate as Iltut- 
mish in obtaining the investiture of authority as Muslim rulers 
from the caliphate ; nor, if we read history aright, did they always 
regard it as important or necessary. Hence it became the custom 
for the king to have his own name only read in the khutbah ; 
for we read that when Muliammad Shah Tughluq came to the 
throne in a.d. 1324, he found this practice prevailing and felt 
much concerned about it. After making diligent inquiry , he finally 
decided that the Kh alfiah of Egypt was the rightful successor of 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty, and so ‘he had his own name and style 
removed from his coins, and that of the Kh alJiah (of Egypt) 
substituted', and, in a.d. 1343, his ambassador to Egypt, Haji 
Sa‘id Sarsari, returned to the sultan, bringing 'honours and a 
robe from the Khallfah \ The reason for the above was that he 
had come to the conclusion 

that no king or prince conld exercise regal power without confirma- 
tion by the Khallfah of the race of ‘Abbas, and that every king who had 

^ Arnold, The CaliphaiefBB fff Ibid., 116. 
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or should hereafter reign without such confirmation had been or would be 
overpowered . . , , From that date permission was given that out of res- 
pect the. name should be repeated in the prayers for. Sabbaths 
and holy days . . . and it was also ordered that in mentioning the names, 
of the kings in the they should be declared to have reigned under 

the authority and confirmation of the * Abbas! Khalifahs. And the name of 
the was oidered to be inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other 

' name besides.^ 

LikewivSe, wlien the pious Firuz Shah III came to the throne, 
in A.D. 1351, he counted it a great honour to have the recognition 
of the caliph ; for he tells us that 

the greatest and best of honours that I obtained through God’s mercy 
was that by my obedience and piety and friendliness and submission to 
the Kh ali faJh the representative of the holy Prophet, my authority was 
confirmed. ... A diploma was sent me confirming my authority as 
deputy of the Khilafat, and the leader of the faithful was graciously 
pleased to honour me with the title Sayyid as-Salatin. He also bestowed 
on me robes, a banner, a sword, a ring, and a footprint as badges of 
honour and distinction 

Nowhere do we find a better illustration of the Sultan in India 
being regarded as the national head of the religion of Islam than 
in these two instances cited above. He was held by all to be the 
one person in whom the executive function and glory of Islam 
were centred in the land. If he was strong and able as a ruler, 
great was the power and glory of Islam. If he was ^veak and 
incapable, Islam suffered in proportion. 

It is said also that Khidr Khan, of the so-called Sayyid dynasty 
of Delhi (a.d. 1414-1421), had the khuibah read in the name of 
Shah Rukh, son of Timur, who made great efforts to get himself 
recognized as Caliph, and even provided the text of the k hut bah 
that Khidr Khan was to have read : 

O God, cause the foundatious of the kingdom and of the religion to 
abide forever, uplift the banner of Islam and strengthen the pillars of the 
incontestible Shari'at, by maintaining the kingdom of the exalted Sultan, 
the just Khaqan, the noble overlord of the necks of the nations, the ruler 
of the sultans of the Arabs and the non- Arabs, the shadow of God upon the 
earth, the ruler overland and sea, who enlarges the foundations of peace 
and security, who uplifts the banner of justice and benevolence, who protects 
the territories of God, who gives help to the servants of God, and to whom 

^ Diya-ud-Din Barani, Ta^rt hfi -KFl ruz Shahl , E.D., Ill, 249, 250. 

^ Ftituhat‘i'Ftruz * 
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the help of G(.xl has been given, to whom has teen granted victory over 
his enemies, the supporter of truth, the world and religion, Sljah Ruhh 
Bahadur Khdn inay Almighty Gcd make his rule and sultanate abide for 
ever in the Caliphate over the world, and grant increase of His goodness 
and blessings for the inhabitants of the earthd 

The Caliphate Pretensions of the Mughul Emperors 

One of the interesting developments in India in revSpect to the 
relaticni to the caliphate came about during the flourishing rule of 
the Mughul emperors. The very glory, wealth, and power of 
their court brought about a decidedly independent attitude in 
respect to the overlordsbip of the Ottoman Caliph, the significance 
of which is well pointed out by Arnold, who graphically describes 
the situation as follows : 

Imring the sixteentVi and seventeenth centuries the only wSunni 
monarclis who could rival the Ottoman Sultans in wealth and extent of 
territ<.)ry were the Mughal emperors of India. After the manner of their 
ancestors in Transoxiaua,^ they commonly assumed the title of Khalifah, 
and from the reign of Akbar onwards they called their capital dar al~ 
(the abode of the Caliphate). Alcbar’s famous gold coin bore the 
inscription ‘ The great Sultan, the exalted Khalifab It certainly never 
formed any part of tlie policy of the Mughals to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the Ottoman Sultan ; their own wealth and power made them 
independent of outside assistance, even if any could have been rendered by 
an empire so far removed from their own, nor did the current theory of 
the Caliphate suggest submission to some central Muslim authority. . . . 
Correspondence was opened in the name of Akbar in 1557 with (the 
Ottoman) Sultan Sulairaan, when Alibar w’as only a boy, fourteen yeara of 
age; advantage was taken of the presence in India of the Turkish 
admiral, Sidi *AH Katibi, to establish relations with the Ottoman court, 
and ‘ string the kingly pearls of confidence on the thread of aifection and 
‘ bind together the chains of union and love \ 

Accordingly, vSuIayman is addressed as ^ he who has attained 
the exalted rank of the caliphate \ the familiar verse (Qur'an, 
XXXV, 37) is quoted; and prayers are offered that his caliphate 
may abide for ever. At the same time the Ottoman Sultan is 
reminded that there is now installed on ‘ the seat of the Sultanate 
and the throne of the Kh ilafat of the realms of Hind and Sind 
a monarch whose magnificence is equal to that of Solomon. 

* Arncjkl, The Caliphate^ 113-14. 

“ The country lying north of Afghanistan and east of the river Amu Darya 
or Oxus. 
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‘The same. claim was repeated in the reign of Shah Jahan\ 
in a letter to the Sultan Ibrahim, but at the same time the letter 
adds a word of praise and congratulation for the victories of the 
‘ Khalifah of the (four) rightly Directed Khalifahs , . As 
the title Khalifah had been adopted officially by the imperial 
house, of course historians and men of letters had no hesitation 
in making trse of it, and nnmerous examples might be given, 
down to the reign of Shah ‘ Alam II (1759-1806), whose authority 
for a considerable part of his life was not even effective within 
the walls of his own palace. Yet his biographer lands him as 
Kh alifah and Shadow of God.^ Nevertheless, in a country like 
India, in which the study of the Traditions was prosecuted with so 
much zeal, there was always a considerable body of learned men 
who remained faithful to the earlier doctrine that the caliphate 
could belong only to the Qiiraysh.^ 

Relations to the Caliphate Since 1800 

The question of the Indian Muslim community's relation to 
the caliphate in more recent times has been provocative of intense 
agitation, throwing the whole country into turmoil, and a state of 
excitement which has not entirely died down even in the present 
day. In the absence of a ruler who could act as its immediate 
temporal and religious head, the Sunni Muslim community of 
India has for many years past taken especial interest in the affairs 
of the Ottoman caliphate ; and had been in the habit for many 
decades of mentioning the name of the Ottoman Caliph in the 
kh utbaJu To him they looked as the defender of the faith, since 
the only hope of the abiding glory and prestige of Islam was 
centred in him. In fact, more than once during the last hundred 
years, the question has arisen whether India, without a Muslim 
ruler, was technically or if it was not actually 

ddr-ul-Harb. Accustomed as they had been for so many cen- 
turies to lean on an emperor, sultan, or local king as the support 
of the faith, to consider him as the leader around which they 

^ Arnold, The Caliphate, 259-62. Joseph de Hammer, ‘ Memoir on the 
Diplomatic Relations between the Courts of Delhi and Constantinople’, 
ii, 462-486. 

^ The Quraysh was the name of the Arab tribe to which Muhammad 
belonged. 
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could .rally* the, large Muslim community of India was \¥itiiout a 
leader, and without a voice that could .speak with any degree of 
authority. It found itself floundering .among the u.iiaccustomed 
vicissitudes of a . new age, like a ship without a rudder. , it was 
lOvSt* and was trying to find 'itself, and in the process, it began to 
clutch, at the caliphate ; for the Caliph symbolized the unity and 
strength of Islam. 

The story of how the Muslims of India have valiantly struggled 
during the last half century to create a certain amount of organiza- 
tion, unity and internal strength without the aid of any resident 
ruling authority will be told- in a later cha,pter. .But for the 
p,resent \ve must note ce.rtain aspects of the ‘ K h ilafat Agitation* 
\vhich bear upon the siibject. 

It ' is well known that, as long as there 'was even a no.minal 
ruler on the Mughiil throne of Delhi, Muslim opinion of India was 
more or less indifferent to the fate of the Caliph of Constantinople. 
When, however, in 1853 Bahadur Shah IT reversed the practice of 
his predecessors, in maintaining a complete independence of 
the Miighul throne by making a secret avowal of allegiance 
to Persia, the first step was taken towai'd disturbing Indian 
Muslim complacency in regard to the caliphate. Finally, when 
this last of the Mughul rulers was overthrown in 1857, and 
the dar-'iil-Khilafat of India was empty, then Indian Sunnites, 
realizing the critical position of their community, were forced to 
direct their religious loyalty to the Ottoman Caliph.^ 

During the years 1877-1908 the x’elatioii of Indian Sunnis to 
the Ottoman caliphate began to assume something of form and 
substance. The Sultan, Glbd-iii-plamid II, was developing liis 
doctrine of Pan-Islamism, and under the leadership of such agents 
as Jamal-ud-Dln Afghani, who made Ms headquarters at Hydera- 
bad and Calcutta during his enforced stay in India (1879-1881 ?), 
an extensive propaganda was developed.^ When the Damascus- 
Medina railway i.)roject was being promoted by the Caliph, Indian 
subscriptions were sent forward from Lahore, In 1912, during 
the war between Italy and Tripoli, Muslim support in India was 
aroused on behalf of the Caliph with no little success. In 1914, 

^ F. W Buckler, *A New Interpretation of Akbar’s Infallibility Decree 
6k, 1924,608. * See A./., art,: -‘Djamal-al-Din Afghan! ,. 
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however, when the Great War. broke like a storm over the heads 
of the nations of . the world, -the Caliph sought to play upon, the 
sympathies of the Muslims of India and elsewhere by declaring, a 
■: jihad. It was assumed that, by thus arousing the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India, sufficient trouble would be created for the ^Allies 
to make an easy victory for the Germans and the Islamic hosts 
possible. But at this critical juncture there was a great dashing of 
hopes ; for Muslim India, contrary to expectations in some 
quarters, turned a deaf ear to the Caliph's proclamation of a holy 
:war.' 

However, it was not long until a I'eaction began to set in. The 
leaders of the Indian Muslims began to be fearful of the judgment 
that would be meted out to Turkey in case she was defeated, and 
they suddenly became anxious to preseiwe as much of the dignity 
of the Caliph and of Islam as possible. Here was a problem in 
loyalties. They honestly desired to be loyal to the Government 
of India, and at the same time felt their loyalty to the Caliph, as 
the symbol of Islamic power and prestige, growing stronger and 
stronger. This second loyalty soon gave birth to the now well- 
known ' Khilafat Agitation’, which had as its object to help to 
secure as good terms as possible for a defeated Caliph in the 
interests of Islam and the Muslim world. The first visible result 
of this movement was the promise, made by the British Premier 
in August, 1917, that the Allies would seek to preserve the best 
interests of Islam in the final settlement with Turkey. 

Finally, a permanent ' Khilafat ’ organization was effected and 
a Central Committee was established in Bombay (1920), with 
provincial and district committees all over India. During the 
agitation that follow^ed, lasting with varying fortunes even up to 
the present time, large funds were collected, delegations were 
sent to Paris and London to seek to secure the best possible 
terms for the Caliph, while feeling in India grew intense. In their 
growing interest in the Caliph and the waning fortunes of the 
caliphate, enthusiasm ran high. Certain leaders preached the 
doctrine of hi j rat, and declared that India was no longer a suitable 
place where Muslims could live and exercise the functions of 
their religion. Hence no less than eighteen thousand people sold 
their property and fled away to Afghanistan and Central Asia, all 
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because of, their devotion to -the Caliphd" In Malabar, in, 1921, 
a . serious rebellion , of the . fanatical Mappilks“ against the 
Gover,iiiiieiit was sta.rted ; a ‘ Khilafat Kingdom ' was temporarily 
set up, and iiiore than a thousand cases of the forcible conversion 
of , HindiivS were reported. 

The agitation continued in Ml force from, one end of India, to 
the other, and even \?on. the support of the Hindus under the 
leadership of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who gave, the who.le force of his 
political power and, personal end.eavoitr to the movement. Thus 
.matters ..stood, up to March, 1924, when Kemal Pasha pricked the 
kh ilafat bubble, and rudely shattered the'- hopes , of the Indian 
.Muslims for the maintenance, of the dignity and. p.restige of not 
only the Caliph but the Muslim world, by summarily deposing 
the Caliph ‘AM-ul-Majid, and by banishing him and his family 
from, the Turkish nation. 

Even this did not silence the agitation or the agitators. Out 
of sympathy for the Caliph, telegrams were sent to him from 
India protesting the loyalty of the Indian Muslims, and even two 
welbknown ShPali leaders, the Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali and Plis 
Highness the Aglia Khap, attempted to criticize the action of 
Angora and to remonstrate with Kemal Pasha by sending letters, 
which were published in a certain Constantinople journal. But 
the Turkish Government paid no attention to these protests from 
India, and when at last the supporters of the Caliph in India saw 
there was no more to be expected from that quarter, they turned 
their attention to attempting to support the call from Cairo for 
a Khilafat Conference, with delegates from all over the Muslim 
w^orld, who should confer and endeavour to agree on the election 
of a Caliph to act as the head of a 'League of Muslim Nations k 
When this conference was finally held in Cairo, during 1926, 
Indian delegates were present, thus clearly indicating that the 
Indian Muslim belief in the caliphate as an institution still 
persists ; and that there is a hearty desire that there should be a 
visible head for Islam in whom Muslims may centre their loyalty, 
and give expression to their belief in the possibility of maintaining 
Islam as a united world force. 

^ L. F. Riisbbrook Williams , in Calcutta, 1921,51-53. 

a See p. 34 f. 
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Mosques and Congregations 

The Muslim religious organization is not congregational in 
s^^stem. It resembles the Church in certain of its episcopal forms, 
in that it is organized from the top down, rather than from the 
bottom up. Thus one of the first duties devolving upon a con- 
queror, such as Muhammad b. Qasim in Sind, was to arrange for 
the organization of the local congregation, made up of converts 
and the garrison. In fact, he was armed with a mandate to see 
that, wherever there was an ancient place or famous city or town, 
^ movsques and pulpits should be erected there ’d So, after the 
capture of Debul, the first city taken in Sind, he marked out a 
place for the MuvSlims to dwell in and built a mosque. Likewise 
at Nirun he built a mosque on the site of the temple of Biidh, 
and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the Muslim fashion, 
and appointed an zmam.^ 

Wherever these early Arab armies went they established small 
colonies or abodes in cities of their own construction, or in canton- 
ments adjacent to the original cities, as in the case of Multan. 
Some one of the camp followers who w^as qualified was appointed 
as an imam of the mosque, and placed in charge of the instruction 
of converts. Much of the conquered land, also, was bCvStowed on 
sacred buildings and institutions. Such religious foundations are 
to be found to-day all over the country. The oldest of them are 
of course in Sind, where at one time they were so numerous that 
they consumed one-third of the entire revenue of the State under 
the Talpur kings.*^ 

One of the duties of the kings and emperors was to build 
mosques within their dominions. The largest and most beautiful 
mosques of India have been built with the funds of the public 
treasuries of such monarchs as Qutb-ud-Din, who {started the 
mosque at old Delhi, famous for its minar, and wdio also built 
the Arhai-Din-ka-Jhoupra, Ajmir ; Shah Jahaii, w^ho built the Jami' 
Masjid, Delhi, and the Moti Masjid at Agra. Likewise the 
ImambaraliMasjid of the Shi'ahs,at Lucknow, w’^as built by the King 

^ C/mck-mlmakt E J).i h 206 * 

* FutM-ul’Bumn,E^^ 1, 120. 

“ C/2ac'k-ndfnaktE,D.,l,l59» 

^ History of India t If ^S2. 
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o,£ Oiidh, A^saf-iKi-Daiilah, and the Makka Masjick at Hyderabad,. 
Deccan, was started by Qnli Qntb-Shah and fi.iiished,b5r Anrangzib. 

Snell mosques were endowed with lands or given other 
iricoiiie the State; and to<lay the problem of handling these 
.pious foundations for the 'benefit and best good of the Muslim, , 
.coiiiiiuinity has become a matter for the legislatio,n of the warious' 
Provincial Councils, .Mosques also have been built by individuals 
for their own private use. Such private chapels are to be found 
everywhere ; and often connected with such a mosque is a .private 
cemetery* Private endowments were assigned, to such mosques, 
and. thus their upkeep was provided for. 

The first mosques were built, as, has been observed, in 
connexion with militai'y camps and occupation. But., .as settlers 
from the Afghan hills began to increase iii. nirmber, and . as the 
Muslim chiefs, were given grants of land for meritorious service' 
in tiie , government or army where they went to take up their 
residence, private and community mosques began to spring up. 
Wherever the governors resided there were mosques, and thus 
Muslim religious centres began to increase as the government 
gradually spread over the land and colonies were established. 
Community effort for the erection of mosques is the practice 
everywhere to-day. Mosque erection and repair funds are created, 
and some very large and fine mosques in recent times have been 
built in this way. Others, scattered through the villages, are poor, 
mud structures costing but little more than twenty-five or thirty 
rupees to buiid. In the case of some of the larger community 
.mosques, years pass before. sufficient money is raised to finish the. 
structure ; so the process of construction goes on little by little 
as the funds come in.^ 

^ In this connexion it is highly interesting to note that a movement is 
being started by Khwajah Hasan Nizami, of Delhi, cailed the Tanztm'i'-Masjid 
(Organization of Mosqnes Movement). It has for its object the taking of a 
census of all the most^ues in India, seenring better organization of the congre- 
gations, improved arrangements lor the appointment and pay of the 
t warns (pastors), and the erection of new mosqnes where they are needed. 
See the monthly magazine edited by Hasan 
March, 1928,35. 


5 
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The Ecclesiastical and Civil Organization 

Great as the importance of the ruler ' was in the matter of 
his relation to the Muslims as a religions community, he was not 
a , wholly independent executive. Islam, it is true,, has no state 
clergy ; nevertheless, we find a counterpart to our Christian 
hierarchies in the ‘ulama^ who were associated with the court. 
Islam being a Religious State, these graduates in divinity were 
also graduates in law. Thus it was from them that the various 
officers of government as well as religion were chosen, since the 
civil and religious functions of the State were one and insepar- 
able. It was through these men, whose presence was indispeiivS- 
able to a ruler to assist in the interpretation and execution of the 
law, that the functions of the religious and social life of the 
Muslim community were carried on from the beginning. Follow- 
ing the invading armies, traders and adventurers from Muslim 
lands, came those learned in the law as well as the scriptures. 

While the number of such learned men was undoubtedly small 
at first, as in the case of the Arab invasion of Sind, yet, as time 
went on, the number increased. Ultimately, through this groups 
Islam in India came to have a ' permanent establivshment ’ of 
religious and law officers, who were able to perform the religious 
and civil functions required by the community. This ‘ permanent 
establishment^ was largely independent of the existence of a 
Muslim ruler to whom the community would ordinarily look to 
perfect the organization, and make the necessary appointments.. 
In a small state, it would be possible for the ruler to be personally 
responsible for appointments, even of imam/ for the mosques ; 
as we find Muhammad b. Qasim was in the early days of the 
evStablishment of Islam in Sind. But when the business of State 
increased, and the community became great in numbers and was 
widely spread, the duties of government became more and more 
complex, so that it m^ould naturally be impossible for the ruler at 
Delhi to take cognizance of such minor appointments. In fact, the 
ruler was often entirely in the hands of the learned, and how 
great their influence was may be judged, as Biochmaiin points out,, 
from the fact that, ‘of all the Muslim emperors at Delhi and 


^ Men learned in Islamic ‘ sciences 


Prayer leaders or ‘ ministers 
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Agra, only Akbar, and perhaps ‘Ala ad-Din Eh iljb succeeded in 
piittiiig down this iiaiiglity set/ ^ 

The growth of the ecclesiastical organization has, been 
one of,, gradual development, ,■ and it is possible to indicate 
only in the merest outline just what has occurred in the .past 
centuries. In the first place it shonid be noted that the responsible 
religions leaders, for a considerable period of the history .of Islam, 
were either foreigners, chiefly Arabs or Persians or their descen- 
dants. 

So far as the invasions of Mahmud are concerned, we may 
assume that they le,ft' behind as little in t,lie way of permanent 
ecclesiastical organization' as of political. Lahore was the only 
place permanently occupied ; and, since we hear of one Shaykh 
Ismahl. beginning his work as a Minslim missionary there as early 
as A.D. 1005, it is reasonable to suppose that here also a permanent 
ecclesiastical organization was effected. Qutb-iid-Diii Aybak:, who 
was the first independent king of Delhi, must have found in his 
time plenty of learned men on whom to draw as suitable 
appointees for the administration of the religious functions of the 
mosques as well as the regular affairs of State, for we are told 
that he built nearly a thousand mosques on the sites of as many 
temples which he had destroyed.^ 

Another event of great significance for Muslim India was the 
Mongol invasion, which swept over Central Asia in the thirteenth 
eentury and overturned the governments of the countries to which 
it extended. As a result of this invasion, with its attendant 
horrors, men of eminence and learning were forced to leave their 
native lands ; and during the reign of Gli ivath-ud-Din Balban 
(a.d. 1266"”1 286) they came to India in large numbers, as his was 
the only MiivSlim government that was not .subverted/^ '‘He used 
to boast that no less than^ fifteen sovereign princes had been 
dependent on his hospitality/ But 'we are told that the number 
of literary fugitives was, naturally, still more considerable, includ- 
ing many famous authors of that age. Among these men there 
were many who occupied positions in the civil and ecclesiastical 

^ H. Blochmanii, Introdnciion to the ' A^tn4-Akbart , vi. 

Hasan Nizam!, ED., II, 223.' - : , 

Elphinstoiie, op. 
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estabiivShiiient ' of the government, and helped to advance the 
canse of Muslim learning in India, thus adding to the tradition 
for scholarship that was rapidly becoming part of the, heritage of 
the community. , 

An excellent illustration of the manner in which learned and 
capable men from outside India were used in effecting the organi- 
zation of Islam in the early stages is afforded by the life of 
Minhaj as-Siraj, the author of Tabaqat4-Nasiri, His father before 
him had been appointed a qddl in the army of Hindustan by 
Muhammad Gli uii in a.d. 1186, and he himself came from Ghur 
to Sind in a.d. 1227. He was a learned man and was placed in 
charge of the ‘ Firuzi College ^ at Uch, Later he was made Qddi 
(judge) of Delhi and of all Bahram Shah's territories. About 
A.D. 1246 he was appointed Pxincipal of the Na^iriyah College, 
at Delhi, He also served as Qddl of Gwalior, and Kh aMb 
(preacher) in the cathedral mosque at Delhi. Under Iltutmish he 
was appointed one of the court preachers, law officer, director of 
preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs.^ 

As the business of government increased with the expansion 
of Muslim rule and the development of a Muslim community, it 
became necessary for the ruler to enlarge his organization. One 
of the earliest lists of officers of government on record is that 
given by Shihab-ud-Din Abu’l-‘ Abbas Hamid, of Damascus (a.d. 
1297-1348), who visited Delhi early in the fourteenth century. He 
says that there were four main departmental officers in the central 
government : the Amrfyahy in charge of the army and people at 
large ; the Sadr4-Jakdn, in charge of the lawyers and learned 
men; the Shav kh -ul-Islmn, in charge of the darwtshes; and 
lastly there was a department in charge of ddbirs or secretaries, 
who were over all travellers, ambassadors, and men of letters." 

Under the Mug hu ls, the work of organization and administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Muslim community reached its highest 
development. The chief officers of government were the Qddi-ul- 
Quddt (Chief Justiee), who was responsible for the appointment 
of all the qadts (canon-law judges), the A (common-law 
judges), and the (subordinate law officers) ; secondly, there 

^ Hisiofy of 

* Masdlik-ul-Ab^ir ft MpL7nMk4l*Amsar, E.D., III, 57{.>. 
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\\ms the Df. wan (Chancelloi* of the Exchequer).; thirdly, the. 
Ayi an-i-Safudn (Lord High Steward of govermiient property); 
fourthly, there was the who was . in charge 

of the 7£fa(/fs (religious endow.ments), ■ . The SkayMy^-^'-^siam was 
the head of the darwfskes as. "before. Lastly, luention should be 
made of the . officer know.n as the Miiktasib (Censor of Public 
Morals). His duties were to enforce the commands of the 
Prophet and put down practices forbidden by him, such as 
drinking, gambling,' and' the use of drugs. Besides he was 
clothed, with authority to ^ put down heretical teaching, and to 
punish Muslims who neglected the five daily prayers and the fast 
of' Ramadan. It apparently was not an uncommon sight to see 
hini going through the streets with a band of soldiers demolishing 
and plundering liquor shops, distilleries, and gambHn.g dens 
whe.rever they were to be found, seeking to enforce the stiict 
observance of religious rites on the Muslim populace. Sometimes 
his soldiers even had pitched battles with the * bold sinners who 
showed fight*. During the reign of Aurangzib one of the duties 
of this officer was to demolish temples that had been recently 
built.^ The Muslim rulers, as a matter of course, levied the zakdi 
(tithes), amounting to one-fortieth of the income, on the Muslims. 
In theory they were obliged to spend this money for the 
erection of mosques, the subsidizing of saints and theological 
teachers, the endowment of saints* tombs and monasteries, the 
care of Muslim paupers and orphans/and the providing of 
dowries for Muslim maidens. But in later times, Muslim rulers 
frequently abused this trust by spending money on their 

own personal needs and public works.“ ' 

While the ruler relied on his ydmna for legal interpretation 
and advice in affairs of state, on some occasions he acted on his 
own judgment, regardless of the opinion of the wise and learned 
counsellors. It is said of vSher Shah that he lived in .siich close 
relations with these advisers that he never breakfasted without the 
company of his 'ulama and priests.^ When a judgment was 
needed on the punishment to be meted out to an offending 
Brahman, who had caused the apostasy of Muslim women, the 

^ Jadimath Sarkar, Mughal Administration ff. 

* Ibid,, 19, 29, 30. ® ‘Abbas Khan, Ta^rthh4''Sher Shah, EkD., IV, 408. 
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case was placed before ‘the jndgfes, doctors, elders, and lawyers', 
who rendered their decision to the SuitanY 

But rulers were not always so reliant on their 
sometimes took matters into their own hands* Akbar went so far 
as virtually to set aiside the authority of the 'ulama in his reign 
in matters of religion, by securing from them the following written 
decision, which it would appear they wex’e forced to sign : 

If there be a variance of opinion among mujtahids upon a question of 
religion, and His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and unerring 
judgment should incline to one opinion . . . and give his decree for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the due regulation of the world, wre do hereby 
agree that such a decree is binding on us, and on the whole nation. Signed 
by the principal *u/atnd and lawyem.^ 

Sometimes, when a ruler was determined and careless in his 
personal habits, which were contrary in many respects to the 
Muslim law, the learned men felt called upon to take him to task. 
But their remonstrances sometimes fell on deaf ears, or received 
only ridicule. An outstanding instance of this was the case of 
Jahangir* The traveller, Catrou, in his History of the Mughal 
Dynasty^ gives the following description of this emperor's 
attitude toward some of the practices of Islam and the troubles 
his ^ulamd had with him. 

The fast which the Muslims observe so scrupulously for an entire 
month was the subject of his derision. He invited to his table the most 
conscientious observers of the laws of religion and inveigled them into a 
companionship in his excess of wine and in eating prohibited meats, the gdcft 
and the imams, who are the doctom of Muslim law^ in vain admonishing 
him that the use of certain meats was forbidden by Al-Coran. Fatigued 
with their importunities, he inquired in what religion the use of drinks and 
food of every species without distinction was permitted. The reply w^as, 
‘ In the case of the Christian religion alone.’ ‘ We must then he rejoined, 
' all turn Christians. Let there be tailors brought to us to convert our 
robes into close coats, and our turbans into hats.’ At these words the 
doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest made them hold a less 
severe language. They all declared that the sovereign was not bound by 
the precepts of Al-Coran and that the monarch might, without scruple, use 
whatever meats and drinks were most agreeable to him.® 

^ Ta ^ri kh -i^Fi ruz Shdht, E.D., III, 365 . 

® Budayuni, Muntakhab-ut- Ta wdrt kh , E.D,, V, 532. 

® History of India, VI, 513, 514. 
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Beyond the small group of advisers who siirroiiiided the ruler, 
the circle widened out first to all the provincial government 
centres, such as Budaun, Lahore, and the cities of the south and 
east, where the religious officiants would always be found in 
sufficient numbers to maintain .high standards of k,nowledge and 
Islamic observance. But, as the circle widened still . further to the 
.smaller towns and villages, it -became more and more difficult to 
secure properly educated men to assume the duties of inmm mid 
^ddf, with the result that even to-day there are great numbers of 
Muslims in the villages of India who are but' poorly instructed in 
the faith, and who, if they have a mosque at all, have only a poor 
affair, built of mud walls with a thatched i*oof, the imam of 'which 
is barely able to read the Qur’an, and then with but little idea of 
"what it really means. 

Muslim Law as a Unifying Force in the Community 

While the conception of the Law {Sharfat) in its details may 
often be every hazily conceived and imperfectly understood, yet 
it wields a potent influence over the minds of the vast majority 
of the millions of Muslims of India even in the villages, and 
reverence for it is maintained to the best of their ability. All men, 
from the ruler to the slave, are alike under the Law of Islam. 
This Law must be obeyed or the believer will suffer not only the 
punishment of liis community, but, what is worse, the punishment 
of God Himself on the Last Day. 

When Islam was first introduced into India, in the eighth 
century, the gddis were guided solely by the Qur’an, as It was not 
until a later date that the Traditions and the Four Schools of Law 
were developed. As time went on, however, legal decisions were 
not so easily arrived at. A mass of legal literature, decisions, and 
commentaries - on the Islamic Law Books had been collected in 
India, which. formed .a perfect maze. Through this. it was an 
impossibility for any but the most learned to find liiS' way. Akbar 
tried to simplify- matters in his-’ reign by issuing circular orders, 
which obviated .the necessity of refening any religious,. political, 
‘Or fiscal 'matters touched on in the circulars to, gddis .or. muiitsd 

At a later period .Aurangzib went a step further, and at great 

' BudmuniyAfunta kha b-tU^ ED.. Y. 487..- . 
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expense had an enormous work on Hanafite Law decisions 
compiled. This compilation, which is known as the Faiawa-i- 
^Aiamgtrz, is described by Bakhtawar Khan as follows : 

As it is a great object with this Emperor that all Muslims shonicl 
follow the principles of the religion as expounded by the most competent 
law officers and the follow- ers of the Hanafi persuasion . . . and as there 
was no book which embodied them (the principles of the Hanafite sect) 
all, . . , therefore His Majesty, the protector of the Faith, determined that 
a body of eminently learned and able men of Hindustan should take up 
the voluminous and most trustworthy works wrhich were collected in the 
royal library, and, having made a digest of them (the legal opinions con- 
tained in them), compose a book which might fonn a standard canon of 
the law, and afford to all an easy and available means of ascertaining the 
proper and authoritative interpretation. . . . When the work, wnth God’s 
pleasure, is completed, it will be for all the world the standard exposition 
of the law, and render everyone independent of Moslem doctors 

Thus matters stood until the complete dissolution of the 
Mu gh ul Empire, But with the establishment of the British 
courts, Muhammadan Law began to enter upon a new and 
interesting phase in India, which Sir 'Abdur Rahim describes in 
the following words : 

It is no longer the law of the land, and is applicable to the Muham- 
madans so far as its administration by the courts is concerned only by the 
declaration of the sovereign power. 

In the early days of the British settlement the Muhammadan Code 
was enforced in all its departments, but in the course of time Muham- 
madan laws relating to crimes and punishments, revenues, land tenures,, 
procedure, evidence, and in part also transfer of property, have been 
gradually abandoned and replaced by enactments of the legislature. 
Questions relating to family relations, and status, namely, marriage, 
divorce, maintenance and guardianship of minors, succession and inherit- 
ance, religious usages and institutions, and dispositions of pi*operty by 
gift (hidak), will, and (pious endowment) are still governed l)y the 
Muhammadan law, so far as Muhammadans are concerned, and in some 
parts of India the Muliammadan law of pre-emption is also recognized. 
Further, if any sect of Muhammadans has its own rule, that rule, generally 
speaking, should be followed with respect to litigants of the sect. 

The administration of the Muhammadan as well as Hindu laws was 
for some time carried on with the help of Indian officers wffio acted as 
expert advisers to the courts, the Muhammadan law officers being called 
Maulavis and the Hindu law officers Pundits. But for a long time the 

* E.D. 
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employment of such experts, being considered undesirable and nnneces- 
sary, has been abandoned.* 

It may be observed here that the Friday and ‘Id prayers are regular- 
ly held all over India, and recognized to be validly held according to the 
.Mnlianimadan Canonical Law. Further, the Muhammadans of India enjoy 
absolute protection of person and property and religious freedom, and 
•their laws relating to religious institutions and usages, and those govem,- 
ing* family relations and succession and certain forms of trans.fer of pro- 
perty, are enforced by the Anglo-Indian courts. Another convincing test 
that India under the present form of government must be regarded as 
dar-Ml-Islam, is that these Muhammadans who strictly follow the rules 
of juristic law regarding riM (usury) do not feel themselves justified in 
taking interest on money advanced to' nou-Mn.slims.^ 

The situation in .regard to the application o'f Muslim law in 
relation to the courts, which of course has nothing to do with 
strictly religious observances, presents a situation of peculiar 
intei^est. There have been so many accessions to the Muslim 
community from Hinduism that not infrequently the tribal or 
customary law of the converts, which obtained in their former 
Hindu society, has continued to be recognized as the rule by 
which they shall be governed, even though it may be ciuite 
contrary to Muslim law. This matter of 'Muhammadan Law 
Customary Law ’ forms the subject of a very interesting investiga- 
tion by Mr, S. Roy, who makes the following observations ; 

The intimate connexion between law and religion in the Muham- 
madan faith is very great, and consequently the authority of law is 
supreme among Muhammadans, Any variation or modification of that 
Koranic law—espedally in matters of inheritance and succession — by 
family or local custom is imially not permitted.^ 

In fact, it has even been assumed by some that ' any attempt 
to repudiate the Law of the Koran would amount to infidelity ' ; 
that no such custom ' should be recognized by our (the Anglo- 
Indian) courts, which are bound by express enactment to 
administer Muhammadan law in questions of inheritance among 
Muhammadans^ ; and that 'the law which governs these Provinces 
(the United Provinces) gives no opening, where parties are 
Muhammadans, to a consideration of custora^'^ 

* Sir ‘ Abdur Rahim, T/ie Principles of Mufyammadan Jurisprudence, 37. 

^ Md,, 397. 

" S, Roy, Customs and Customary Law in British India, 37S. 
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Nevertheless customs and ■custonwy law have been followed 
again, and again in certain instances, thus showing that conditions 
in India are such that strict interpretation of the Qur’anic law has 
neither been deemed wise nor absolutely necessary; thus setting 
aside the technical opinion, that for Muhammadans the Muham- 
madan law must be followed. In dealing with Hindu converts 
to Islam it has been held that, ‘although the Muhammadan law, 
pure and simple as found in the Koran, is part of the Muhammadan 
religion, it does not of necessity apply to all who embrace that 
creed * ; and that, in dealing with such converts, the principle is 
recognized that in questions of succession and inheritance 
Hindu law is applied to those converts who were originally 
Hindus, provided they so desire it. In fact, in Bombay, the 
Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces, ‘custom takes prece- 
dence of Muhammadan law ’P 

The courts give distinct recognition ‘ to the legal validity of 
the institution of caste, in some form or other, among Muham- 
madans V and consequently in certain communal or internal 
matters, such as marriage and social status, the courts have held 
that Muslims of a particular caste must be bound by the rules of 
that caste,^ 

The Sunni Boboras, in Northern Gujarat, who were originally Rajputs 
and were converted to Islam centuries ago, in matters of succession are 
still governed by the Hindu law. The Molesalam Girasias, of Broach, who, 
originally Rajputs, were converted some centuries ago, are governed by 
Hindu law in matters of inheritance and succession. The Mappillas, or 
Moplahs, on the Malabar coast, generally follow the Moslem law except in 
matters of inheritance* 

The Variety of Legal Schools 

In respect of the different legal schools that obtain in India, it 
thus appears that there is a variety scarcely to be found in any 
other Muslim country. The majority of Indian Muslims follow 
the legal interpretations of the IJanafite school ; there are some 
follow^ers of the legal code of Imam ash-Shafi‘i in southern India 
among the Mappillas. The Shfahs (Ithna ‘Ashariyah) of course 
observe their own Iniami code, while, in addition, there is the 

^ S. Roy, op. cit., 379-80. " 
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large area among Muslim converts -where customary’ law in civil 
matters mas^' be applied. Besides, there are other sects, such as 
the AhH-Uadith and the Ahl-bQur'an, which have de.fi,iiitely set 
about modifying the religions law to. accord with their own .com 
.ceptioiis of legal authority in religion. 

The Modern Organization OF THE 'Ulama ' 

The graduates in theology {mawlawU or nmulvis), who are 
also called ^ulamd^ on whom the conduct of the religions affairs 
of the community depended, seem to have been devoid of any sort 
of organization in a formal sense at first, though they undoubtedly 
maintained an important form of fellowship thi'ough the ever 
increasing number of colleges which served as centres of control 
and regulation of the religious development over large areas. In 
fact, it is these colleges which to-day control the thinking and 
education of the masses through the minivSters of religion who 
pass through them and out into the varied streams of Indian 
Muslim life. It is only in these modern times that an attempt has 
been made to organize the ^nlamd of all India, so that they can 
meet and consider problems affecting the life of the Muslim 
community. This organization is known as the Jara‘iyat-ul- 
*Ulama-i-Hind. It has annual conferences, and central head- 
quarters at Delhi. The body is not infrequently asked for a legal 
decision {faiwd) on some matter of religious duty, as, for instance, 
as to whether it was permissible to omit the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
during the struggle between Ibn Sa'ud and King Hitsayn for the 
control of the Hejaz, To-day the ^ulamd are better organized than 
. has ever been the case before, and consequently it is becoming 
possible for them to make their influence felt more widely than 
.in the. past, 

.. . The Traditional Educational System 

We have already mentioned the fact that these learned men 
have always been the backbone of the religious and 
legal . system of Islam in India, We have seen the enormous 
amount of influence they wield. It now remains to consider the 
system by which they have been educated and trained, as well as 
the general system of Muslim education whieli has obtained from 
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the beginning, and which has been responsible for the shaping of 
the coiniiiiinity on the lines in which it has developecb The 
traditional system in India does not differ one whit from that 
found elsewhere in the Muslim world. There is the mosqne 
school {makiab), where elementary principles of reading and 
writing are tanght, as well as the reading of the Qiir^an, and the 
elements of religions law {figh). The chief aim of these schools 
has always been, and still is, religions teaching : to make good 
Muslims rather than to impart knowledge in the broader sense. 
The number of snch schools of religions education in a country 
like India is enormous. Beyond the makiab is the madrasak 
(college), commonly called also ddr- 2 iP ulum (abode of the 
sciences), where the student is kept in residence for years, 
studying the Islamic ‘sciences’ pertaining chiefly to the Qur’an 
with the commentaries, the Traditions, and the Canon Law. 

The need for such schools was early recognized, and it is 
certain that, as mosques were established from the earliest times, 
they were made centres for the training of converts and their 
children, and that the imams were expected to employ no small 
part of their time in this way. Madrasahs came later, but 
provision was made for them quite early in the history of the 
spread of the religion of Islam. So far as we are able to 
ascertain, they were usually built by the ruler. The first record 
we have of a ?nadrasak being founded dates from about the year 
Am. 1191, when Muhammad GhurL during his conquest of Ajmir, 
is said to have ‘destroyed pillars and foundations of the idol 
temples, and built in their stead mosques and colleges Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khalji in Bengal established madrasahs after his 
invasion, and most of the rulers did the same. The Firuzi 
College, at Uch, founded about a.d. 1227, and the Nasiriyah 
College, founded about a.d, 1237, at Delhi, by Iltutmish, were two 
of the most important of these early madrasahs, of both of which 
Minhaj as-Sir^ , the author of the T^bagdi-t-’jVdsirz, was the 
principal at diflerent times in the thirteenth century. That even 
colleges were numerous in the early days there seems to be no 
doubt, though the testimony of some writers may be open to 
question, as, for example, that of Shihab-nd-Dm Abii’l-‘ Abbas 

^ H&smNhamlyTai-ui-Ma*dthiryEI)*,llf21S* 
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Ilamid, who visited India in- the -first half of the fourteenth 
century, and in describing . Delhi, declares that he found one 
thousand colleges, one of which belonged to the Shrilih's and the 
.rest to the Uaiiafis Colleges built by rulers were always lieavily 
endowed, often with lands; and payment for maintenance of the 
establishment, if not othenvise provided for, was met from the 
•state treasury. 

Besides niadrasaks built by kings and emperors, there are 
.some which have been built by private individuals. Of these, 
mention- should be made of the one, built in a.d. 1478-79 in 
Bidar, by Mahmud Gawan, the ruins of which are' still standing, 
and of another, .founded in a..d. 1561, near Delhi, by M'ahum 
Anagah, the nurse of Akbar. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and, as has been 
already noted, the devastating raids of the Mongols in Central 
Asia drove many learned men from their homes to find refuge in 
India, so that, almost from the outset, the madrasaks were well 
supplied with teachers of the highest learning. Here, in their 
new-found home, they successfully established the tradition of 
scholarship which had made the Muslim schools of the west, 
whence they had come, so famous. 

The largest and best of these schools were to be found 
in the chief centres where Muslim rule was established most 
firmly. At the present time, the most important of all the Indian 
madrasahs is not found, as might be expected, at Delhi, but at the 
.small city of Deoband, in the Saharanpiir district of the western 
United Provinces. The Ddr-uldUlum there is to India what the 
University al-Azhar^ in Cairo, -is- to Egypt and the Near East. 
From these madras ahs ^ Ml over the land, teachers now, as 

formerly, go out to teach in the makiahs, or mosque schools, even 
to the : remotest tow.n.s and villages. 

We are not surprised that, in .the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Sir , Syed Ahmad Khan found it necessary to enter a 
protest against the Muslim community’s continuing to fetter 
itself with the exclusively oriental curriculum taught in the 
schools, and proclaimed far and wide his gospel of moderniisation. 
What does strike us as being peculiarly interesting is that a Muslim 

^ Masdiih-nl*>Ad4ar fi Afafnaithdl-Amsa^^^ E.D., 111,576. 
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sovereign, as devoted to orthodoxy as. Aiirangzib was, slioiild 
have criticized the classical curriculum of his day. The statements 
attributed to him by Bernier are so penetrating and discriminating 
that we shall give them just as Aurangzib is supposed to have 
delivered them to his former teacher, who repeatedly sought an 
appointment from the Emperor. 

Pray what is your pleasure with me, Mullah Ji, Monsieur the Doctor ? 
, . * Do you pretend that I ought to exalt you to the first honours of the 
State ? Let us then examine your title to any mark of distinction. I do not 
deny you would possess such a title if you had filled my young mind with 
suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated youth, and I will say that it 
is doubtful who has the stronger claim to his gratitude, his father or his 
tutor. But what ■was the knowledge I derived under your tuition ? You 
taught me that the whole of Franguistan (i.e. Europe) was no more than 
some inconsiderable island, of which the most powerful monarch was 
formerly the King of Portugal, then he of Holland, and afterward the King 
of England. In regard to the other sovereigns of Frangtiisian, such as 
the King of France and him of Andalusia, yon told me they resembled 
our petty Rajas, and that the potentates of Hindoustan eclipsed the glory 
of all other kings ; that they alone were Hmnayons, Ekbars, Jehan- 
Guyres, or Chah-Jehans ; the Happy, the Great, the Conquerors of the 
World, and the Kings of the World ; and that Persia, Usbec, Kachguer, 
Tartary, and Cathay, Pegu, Siam, and China trembled at the name of 
the Kings of the Indies. Admirable geographer ! Deeply read historian f 
Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor to make me acquainted with the 
distinguishing features of every nation of the earth ; its resources and 
strength; its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form of govern- 
ment, and wherein its interests principally consist ; and, by a regular course 
of historical reading, to render me familiar with the origin of states, 
their progress and decline ; the events, accidents or errors, owing 
to which such great changes and mighty revolutions have been effected ?' 
Far from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the names 
of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this empire. You kept me 
in total ignorance of their lives, of the events which preceded, and the 
extraordinary talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive 
conquests. A familiarity with the languages of surrounding nations may 
be indispensable in a King ; but you would teach me to read and write 
Arabic, doubtless conceiving that you place me under an everlasting 
obligation for sacrificing so large a portion of time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient without ten or 
twelve years of close application. Forgetting how many important 
subjects ought to be embraced in the education of a Prince, you acted as 
if it were chiefly necessary that he should possess great skill in grammar, 
and such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law; and thus did you 
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waste the precious hours of my- youth in the dr>r, iinprolital}lc, aod never- 
ending task of learning words 

Were you not aware that it is during the period of infancy, when thtir 
memory is commonly so retentive, that the mind may receive a thousand 
wise precepts, and -be easily furnished with such valuable instniction as 
will elevate it with lofty conceptions, and render the individna! capal;)le 
of glorious deeds ? Can we repeat . our prayers, or acquire a know- 
ledge of law, and of the ' sciences, only through the medium of AraMc ? 
May not our devotions be offered up as acceptably, and solid -information 
be communicated as easily, in our mother tongue? You gave my father, 
Omk'Jekan, to understand that you instructed me in phik,)sophy ■ and, 
: indeed, I have perfect remembrance of your having, during several years, 
harassed my brain wdth idle and foolish propositions that seldom ever enter 
into the business of life. . . . O yes, you caused me to devote the most 
valuable years of my life to your favourite 'hypotheses, or systems, and 
when I left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in the sciences than 
the use of many obscure and uncouth terms, calculated to discourage, con- 
found, and appal a youth of the most masculine understaoding ; terms 
invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pretenders to pijilosophy ; of 
men who, like youmelf, would impose the belief that they transcend others 
of their species in wisdom, and that their dark and ambiguous jargon con- 
ceals many profound mysteries known only to themselves. If you had 
taught me that philosophy which adapts the mind to reason, and will not 
suffer it to rest satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments ; if 
you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul and fortify it against the 
assaults of fortune, tending to produce that enviable equanimity which 
is neither insolently elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by 
adversity ; if you had made me acquainted with the nature of man ; 
accustomed me always to refer to first principles, and given me a sublime 
and adequate conception of the universe, and of the order and regular 
motion of its parts -if such, I say, had been the nature of the pifilosophy 
imbibed under your tuition, I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle, and should consider it my duty to l>estow a 
very different reward on. you than ■ received from that 

Prince. . . .^ 

The Pilgrimage 

One factor of vast importance for strengthening the commnnal 
religious consciousness of Indian Muslims, and for maintaining 
contacts with the rest of the Muslim' world, has been the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. There are no , records of the 
..earliest pilgrim'' journeys from India, and it is not known how 
long it took: before the traffic began to assume.. large proportions. 

.Bernier, Travels in the Mogtd Empife,lSS ff. ., 
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Siirat, ill Gujarat, in the Mughul period, was used as the pilgrim 
.port. III fact, traces of the old pilgrim route still exist in the town 
and harbour, and there is a street in Surat called the ‘ Mecca 
Road ’ to this day. The number of ships that set out from here 
annually must have been considerable, for Sher Shah (a,d. 1539- 
1545), who had the welfare of lus people at heart, is said to have 
regretted that he had not been able to ‘ build two fleets of fifty large 
vessels each as comniodious as sardts (hotels) for the use of the 
pilgrims from India to Mecca 

In Akbar’s time the pilgrimage became a matter for further 
royal concern. So, after Gujarat was annexed (a.d. 1572), it was 
decided that the dignity and importance of his government 
demanded that ‘every year one of the officei's of his court should 
be appointed Mir Haji, or Leader of the Pilgrimage, to conduct a 
caravan from Plindustan, like the caravans from Egypt and Syria, 
to the holy places. The design was carried out, and every year (for 
five or six years) a party of enlightened men of Hind . , . received 
provision for their journey from the royal treasury, and went 
under an appointed leader from the ports of Gujarat to the holy 
places.’ ^ 

At the present time the pilgrimage arrangements are under the 
careful supervision of the Government of India, which endeavours 
to see that the comforts and requirements of some sixty thousand 
pilgrims a year are looked after. Most of these sail from the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi, particularly from the 
two latter. 

From this it will be seen how important the pilgrimage is, for 
the returned pilgiims are found in villages, towns, and cities from 
one end of the country to the other. They are invariably the pro- 
moters of orthodoxy, and return to receive the veneration and 
respect of all good Muslims. The pilgrims are recruited from all 
classes. They are both men and women, peasants and landlords, 
editors of papers as well as the illiterate, men with university 
degrees, and even rulers of Native States, one such in recent 
years being Her Highness the Begam Sahibah of Bhopal. But it 
remained for 1926 to add a touch that may in the future make 

^ Ni'amat Allah, Ta^tlkh-i-Khdn Jahan Lodi , E.D., V, 108. 

- Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, TabaqaH-Akbarl , E.D., V, 391. 
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the pilgrimage an affair of unusual ituportaiice to Indiaii Muslims. 
Among the delegates to, the Muslim World Congress, held at 
Mecca, June 7th to July 5th, were a number from India, and this 
body decided that henceforth representatives from each of thirty- 
three Muslim countries and areas, including India, should meet 
there annually at the time of the pilgrimage. But, whether this 
Congress functions or not, there is not the least doubt that the 
pilgrimage to-day continues to be one of the foremost agencies 
for proiiiotiiig the traditions, of Muslim culture and religion among 
the great majority of the seventy million Muslims of India. 



CHAPTER V 


: SHfAHS AND MAHDAWlS 

The diversity of Indian Islam constitutes one of its most 
interesting phases, and offers ample testimony to the multitude of 
divisive influences that have been at work through the history of 
its development. In this respect it suffers from the difficulties of 
: sectarian weakness, just as Christianity does. Of counse, the vast 
majority of India’s extensive ' Muslim community belong to the 
orthodox fold of Sunni Islam, but,, apart from this group, there is 
found ill India' the largest community of Shfahs outside of 
Persia, where the peculiar faith of the Shfah is the established 
religion. 

The number of Shfahs in India cannot be definitely given, 
owing to the fact that the Census returns are by no means 
complete, in spite of efforts to secure accui*ate tabulations^ It is, 
however, variously estimated at from four to six millions, and is 
certainly less than ten per cent of the whole Muslim population. 
The undoubted reason for the difficulty of collecting the exact 
figures through the Census is that Shi'ahs are permitted, by their 
religious doctrine of iaqiyah (guarding one’s self), to conceal 
their sectarian affiliation, in order to secure immunity from 
persecution from their hereditary enemies, the Sunnis. However, 
at the present time, it would seem that more cordial relations exist 
between the two communities than ever before, and we are told 
that there are numerous,, .signs that Shi^ahs .reveal their identity far 
more readily than used to be the case. One curious fact, however, 
in connexion with, the 1911 Census' in/ Peshawar, was that the 
Shi^ahs recorded were far ..in excess of. their actual numbers, and 
the reason assigned for this was that if the Sunni enumerators 
had a grudge against anyone residing in the block with which 
they had to deal they would be likely to record him as a Shi‘ah 
by sect.^ 

1 C/,7?., 1921,I, ptI,.m ■.* ;C./.7?„,1911, N.W.F.P., para. 125. 
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MiislinivS of Sli^iah persuasion are to be found in. practicaJly all 
parts of India, tlioiigh they are less numerous in the rei^ioiis of 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa than elsewhere in proportion to 
the Sunnis. They are found chiefly in south India, where their 
principal centre is Hyderabad ; in westeam .India where the 
chief centres are Bombay and- Surat ; in northern India imd the 
Punjab,. Lucknow being their most important centre, not alone of 
this area, but of all India. 

Indian Shl'ahs belong to two of the unorthodox groups that 
have become famous in Muslim history, which are designated as 
the likna \4shartyiih (followers oi twelve Imams) and the Sab^iyak 
(followers of seven Imams). To the former . group most of the' 
Slii'ahs of India belong. Each group will be dealt with, in its 
place. It , is not our purpose to state the doctrinal differences 
between the vShi'ahs and the Sunnis in any detail, for these 
are available in the various accounts that have been given by 
numerous writers ; we shall therefore confine our remarks to the 
matters of distinctly Indian importance, and shall endeavour 
simply to describe the Indian Shi‘ahs in their historical settings, 
and their present relationship to the rest of the Muslims of the 
country. 

The term ^Skfa/i' connotes 'party’, and is used to designate 
all those Muslims who support the claim of ‘AH, the fourth Caliph, 
as the first and rightful successor to the Prophet. This ‘AH 
‘ party ’ came into existence ceitainly not later than the period of 
discussion over the caliphate which immediately followed the 
death of Muhammad. It held th'at the right of succession to the 
Imamate, or caliphate, of the ' Muslim 'community was vested in 
‘AH and his lineal descendants, since through his wife, Fatimah, a 
daughter of the Prophet, they were all of the Prophet’s family. 
The ideas and influence of the ‘AH party spread to different parts 
of the Muslim world in the early centuries, and, as time went on, 
divisions and subdivisions developed one after another. The 
leading branch of the Skf a/i, as has been stated, is known as the 
ItAnd 'As/mrfyah (the Twelvers). They hold that there have 
been in all twelve successors of Muhammad, and that the twelfth 
one, who mysteriously disappeared, did not die but is still living. 
He is concealed under Divine care, and is called the Hidden hnanu 
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They also expect him to return to earth in the character of the 
Malicli, whose coming is prophesied as a sign of .the last days. 
Another important group of the Shi‘ahs came into , existence 
after the death of the sixth Imam, Ja'far as-Siddiq. They 
recognize his son, Ismahl, as the seventh Imam, with whose 
death they regard the Imamate closed. They likewise assign to 
him a Mahdi character. This group is known as the Sab^tyak 
(Seveners). These are the two groups which are to be found 
in India. The whole matter of the development of the Shf ah 
in its theological and political aspects is very involved, but 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate the fundamental lines 
of cleavage that exist between the two Shi'ah groups in India, 
and between them and the orthodox Sunnis. We now turn to 
consider them both in more detail, whence they came, how they 
are organized, and their main activities. 

The Ithna 'Ashariyah or Imamis 

The Muslim conquerors of India were all Sunnis, as also w^ere 
the emperors w,ho ruled at Delhi and Agra. Nevertheless, Shi^ah 
influence from Persia was at times very strong, and many Shi‘ahs 
found their way into India, and established communities through- 
out the land. The introduction of the sect in different parts of 
the country came about in a variety of ways, which we shall now 
attempt to describe. 

The armies of the kings and emperors of the north, up to the 
time of the Mughnls, were largely recruited from foreign 
countries. These, composed of Mongols, Persians, Turks, 
Georgians, Circassians, Calmucs, and other Tartars, were mostly 
Shfahs.^ We hear especially of these troops being employed in 
southexm India, for the establishment of the BahmanI Kingdom in 
the Deccan in a.d. 1347, and in connexion with the factional 
strife that prevailed between the Sunnis and Shl'ahs until the 
larger kingdom was disrupted and divided into several rival 
states, many of whose rulers were ardent Shi^ahs. Thus it 
happened that the Shi‘ah religion became established throughout 
the Deccan. 


^ Elphinstone, op. cit., 476. 
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Influence of Persian Rulers .and Saints 

To what extent Persian iiilers may have had a hand in 
encouraging the establishment or maintenance of these Shfah 
kingdoms of the south we may never know fully, but that direct 
Persian influence of one sort or another was present there cannot 
be the slightest' doubt. This is brought out very clearly in the 
case of the conversion of Ahmad Shah I, the ninth king of the 
Balimani dynasty, who was the first Shi*ah to rale in India (a.d. 
1422-1436). His conversion was apparently only a personal 
matter, and he made no attempt whatever to establish his adopted 
religion. He seems to have become a Sin ‘ah some time before 
A.D. 1430, and the circumstances of his conversion are so 
suggestive of the Shi‘ah influence from Persia, which must have 
been very active, that I shall give them somewhat in detail. 
The king seems to have heard of the Shi‘ab saint, Shah Nihnat 
Allah, of Mahan, near Karman in south Persia, and sent a mission 
to him, composed of Shaykh yabib Allah Junaydi, Mir Shams- 
ud-Dln of Qum, and others to act as proxies, and to demand 
admission for the king to the circle of the saint^s disciples, This 
favour was accorded the king, so he sent a second mission to ask 
that the Shaykh should send one of his sons to India to act as 
his spiritual guide. Instead, however, Ni‘mat Allah sent his 
grandson, Mir Nlir Allah ; but on the death of the saint, in a.d. 
1430, his son, Khalil Allah, with two other sons visited India, 
and the sons seem to have taken up i^ermanent residence in the 
.Deccan.^ 

Following the break-up of the Bahmanl kingdom, as we have 
seen, the rulers of the rival dynasties took an active interest in 
laying foundations for the establishment of the Shi‘ah religion in 
south India. The first of these was Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, of Bijapiir, 
who is said to have enjoyed living in Persia, where he became a 
zealous Shi‘ah.^ On his accession to the tlirone, in a.d. 1490, he 
declared the Shf ah faith to be the establislied religion of the 
state. Evidently, however, it was not all smooth sailing, for we 
learn that ‘ by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he caused 
much disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combi- 

^ Sir Wolseley Haig, * The Religion of Abtnad Shah Bahmani 
1924, 73, ^ Najin-ul-Gham Khan, Madhdhib-uMsldm, 438 f. 
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nation of all the other Muhammadan kings against him At 
Ahmadnagar, the second ruler of the Nizam Shah dynasty, 
Burhan by name, openly professed the Slii^ah religion, when 
he ascended the throne in a.d. 1509, and made good its establish- 
ment in the state.^ In a.d. 1512, just three years later, when the 
Turk, Quli Qutb, founded the Qutb Shah dynasty at Golkonda, he 
likewise found no difficulty in introducing the Shfali faith into his 
dominions, which formed the beginning of the present Hyderabad 
State, 

There may be nothing more than a coincidence in the fact that 
the Shfah kingdoms of the Deccan and the Shi'ah §afawid 
dynasty of Persia were all founded within a comparatively short 
time of each other, toward the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. This much is clear, how’'ever, 
that Shah Ismahl, who was the first ruler of the Safawid dynasty, 
took great interest in India. In the year a.d. 1511, when 
Miizaffar II ascended the throne of the petty kingdom of Gujarat, 
he was greeted with a splendid embassy from Shah Isma‘il, who 
paid a similar compliment to most of the Indian princes, with the 
undoubted design of seeking to win favour for the ShPah religion, 
which he was desirous of introducing.^ 

That the Shi‘ah rulers of the Deccan had far more than casual 
relations with the ShPahs of Persia is abundantly shown by the 
fact that frequent embassies arrived at the court of Tahmasp, from 
the princes of the southern part of the peninsula. These were sent 
especially from Nizam Shah, of Ahmadnagar ; Qutb Shah, of 
Golkonda and Hyderabad ; ‘AH ‘Adil Shah, of Bijapur, also sent 
embassies and presents and assurances of friendship. The latter 
went so far as to inform the Shah that he had ordered the kktitbak 
of the Shi‘ahs to be read in all the mosques of his dominion in the 
illustrious name of His Majesty the King of Persia. The king was 
so delighted that he expressed his satisfaction by presenting all 
manner of royal gifts to the ambassadors.^ 

Encouraged, no doubt, by the apparent success of the establish- 
ment of the Shi‘ah religion in south India, it is not surprising 

^ Elphinstone, op. cit., 757. ^ Ibid,., 7 SB. 

w* ‘AH Muhammad Khan, 219. 

^ Ta^rJkh4-^Alam-arM4-Abbdsh in Jawhar’s Tadhkirat-ul- Wdgi'dt, 126. 
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that Shah T^hiiiasp should take advantage of .the fo,rced visit of 
the Emperor Hiimayiin to his dominions to make a daring effort 
to compel Ms ro 3 ?al guest to embrace the Shfah reJigiom This 
occurred in the 3 ^ear a,d. 1544, when Hniiiayiin was a refugee in 
Persia, whither he had fled, after being driven from his throne at 
Delhi by the daring Afghan, Sher Shah. 

Tahmasp was ' a shrewd and clever ruler, and he entertained 
no small hopes that, through the good offices of Humaylin,. he 
■m.ight be able to bring about in the north of India what had teen 
accomplished in the southern territories ; and thus, with the Shikili' 
faith established in India as in- Persia, he no doubt anticipated that, 
his country might exeiMse political dominion, over her as well. At 
any rate, Hnmayun was confronted with no theory but a fact. 
Tahmasp insisted that Humayun must adopt the religion of the 
country he had entered, or take the consequences. Finally, a.fter 
persistent refusal on the part of Humayun, Tahmasp sent a gadz to 
him with three papers, and was told that he might choose which he 
would sign. Finally, after indignant refusals, he was persuaded 
to choose one of the papers, which he read out in apparent assent 
to its contents. It appears that the paper must have contained 
the Shi‘ah confession of faith, together with a promise to intro- 
duce it into India, and a clause relating to the cession of 
the frontier province of Qandahar. Humayun is said to have 
adopted the Shi*ah mode of reciting the public prayers, and to 
have further indicated his change of faith by making a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Shaykh Safi, at Ardabil, in north-western Persia, 
near the Caspian Sea.^- On Humay tin's return to India it was, of 
course, impossible to carry out the wishes of Tahmasp, and to, all 
intents and purposes, he died a well-regaixled Sunni To what 
extent the perfervid vShf ah enthusiasts among the Persian rulers 
may have employed missionaries of their own has not, so far as 
I know, been discovered; but from the above overt acts it is 
dear that they must have fostered a propaganda of some sort, 

Shi'ahs at the Mo gh itl Court 
Further Shi'ah influence was to be found also at the Mughul 
court in the presence of Baira-m Khan and .other .Persians.* This 
* Jawhar, op. dt, 65 ff. . . 

^ See also Naim-ul-Ghanf Khan, 3fadMM6-fd-IsMm. 441. 
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worthy .gentleman was one of the favourite noblemen of the 
Persian Shah who became one of Humayhn^s officers* 

To him, also, was entrusted the care of the youthful Akbar, who 
made him his first minister. It is little wonder that, on Htimayiin’s 
retum from Persia, the orthodox 'ida^nd of the court looked first 
to their own safety, and that they kept at a discreet distance until 
after the fall of Bairam Khan. No doubt much of the influence 
that shaped Akbar's z'eligious experience is to be found in his early 
contact with this ardent Shi‘ah, who was his first minister and 
guardian. But whatever his religious convictions or those of his 
associates, he would not allow the ShPah religion to become 
supreme. Nevertheless, Shi‘ah influence continued to honeycomb 
the Muslim community, and as late as 1853 we learn that the 
impotent and nominal ruler, Bahadur Shah 11, actually made a 
secret avowal of allegiance to Persia and the Shi‘ah faith.’’ 

Later Developments 

The cause of the Shi‘ah has been promoted also by the rulers 
aud nobility of certain Native States, in comparatively recent 
times. Sa^adat Khap, originally a merchant fi’om Khurasan, came 
to Delhi, and in the first quarter of the eighteenth century rose to 
a military command. He w’^as made Governor of the province of 
Oudh, and ultimately was the founder of the dynasty of the kings 
of Oudh. Under their patronage and influence Lucknow became 
one of the most renowned centres of the Shi‘ah faith in India^ 
and to-day the Maharaja of Mahmudabad may be said in some 
sense to continue the tradition of royal patronage to the faith that 
it formerly enjoyed to such an unrestricted extent. In Rampur 
and Murshidabad such of the Nawabs as have professed the 
Shf ah faith have given it protection, and honoured it with their 
active'' support. . ■ 

In fact, the influence of these Shi*ah rulers has been so great 
that the rise of the Shfah community around their courts, and 
within their sphere of influence, is found to date from their com- 
ing to power. This is particularly true of Oudh, where, after 
repeated investigation and inquiry, it is clear that the Shi‘ah 

^ F. W. Buckler, ‘ A New Interpretation of Ak bar’s Infallibility Decree 
1924, 608. 
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comiminity has been largely recruited from the original Siinn'i 
Mtiiiamniadans. Shi‘ahs were naturally favoured above others in 
the sight of the rulers, so, for the sake of persoiitil advaiicenieiit, 
the change has often been made. .. One welHnformed person, part 
of whose .family is Shi‘ah, gives it as his opinion tliat most of 
the Shf alls of Oiidh are the result' of conversions from Sunni 
Islam which have taken place in the last two hundred years. 
Additional evidence of this is found in the fact that such of the 
Rampiir rulers as have been of the Shi'ah persuasion have been 
led to this decision through the influence of the Lucknow Shi‘ahsd' 

Missionaries 

That there were Shrah missionaries who were zealous in their 
work,' appears from two very striking instances recorded by 
Muslim historians.. In the latter half -of' the. fourteenth century, 
during the reign of the pious Firuz Shah III, the ruler himself 
relates the manner in wliich they carried on their work and the 
way in which he dealt with them. 

Some ShVabs, also called Rawafid, had endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes. They wrote treatises and books, and gave instruction and lectures 
on the tenets of their sect, and traduced and reviled the first chiefs of our 
religion. I seized them all and convicted them of their errors and perver- 
sions. . . . Their books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God the 
sect was entirely suppressed.* 

Three other missionaries are mentioned as having come to 
India during the reign of Akbar, in the sixteenth century. They 
were three brothers from Gilan, near the Caspian Sea, by name 
gakim Abiil-Fath, ^akim Humayun, and yaklm Human. 
Besides, there was one Mulla Muhammad Yazdi. ‘All attached 
themselves/ says Budiyitni, ‘to the Emperor, flattered him, 
adapted, themselves .to his changes in religious ideas, spoke 
derogatorily of the Companions of the Prophet, and tided hard to 
make a Shfah of him,' ^ It would I:»e interesting to know what other 
efforts they made to spread their faith, and with what success. 

■yakim Abul-Fath, at any rate, was' avssociated with one of the 
most learned and clever Shj‘ah theologians that >.iver came to 

^ Najm-nP Gh aui Khan: 444. 

* in, 377. 

** E.D.. V. 524. 
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India, This; was Sayyid Nur Allah bin Sharif al-Hinsayni ,al- 
Mar^ash! Shhshtari, who is known as the Shahid Thdliih of the 
Ithiia ‘Ashariyah Shi'ahs. Sayyid Nur Allah came to India from 
Shlishtar, in Persia, about the year a.d. 1587, during’ the reign of 
Akbar. He was well received by Hakim Abu’l-Fath Gilani, on 
whose recommendation he was appointed by the Emperor to be 
the Qadi“Ul“Qiidat of Lahore, He accepted the appointment on 
condition that he would be permitted to give his decisions accord- 
ing to any one of the four legal systems {ma dh hab) of the 
Sunnis, As a matter of fact he was suspected from the very first 
by the orthodox 'ulanid of Akbar’s court as being a dangerous 
person in matters of doctrine, and he was closely watched. During 
his leisure hours as Qadi he wrote in defence of Shi‘ah doctrines, 
and has left several important treatises. The most important of 
these in Persian, the Majalis-ul-Mti he finished while in 

Lahore in the year a.d. 1604. It is said that this book was copied 
by a man who had been employed by the 'ulamd of Jahangir’s 
court, to win the confidence of the Qadi ; and on the basis of the 
heretical ewdence so secured he was condemned to death. He 
suffered martyrdom by whipping because of activity for his faith 
in the year A.D, 1610, and was buried at Agra, where his tomb is 
greatly revered by all Imamis.^ 

Refugees and Adventurers 
Still another means of the introduction and spread of the 
Shi^ah religion in India was 'the shelter which the country 
afforded to those who were driven from their own lands by the 
Mongol invasion of the tliirteenth century a,d„ in the reign of 
Balkan at Delhi ; for the horrors of that catastrophe ‘ drove men 
of eminence from the countries to which it extended, and, Balban’s 
being the only Muhammadan government that was not subverted, 
his court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion 
Among these were princes and literary fugitives* Knowing how 
the ferment of Shi‘ahism was working throughout the Muslim 
lands, it cannot but have happened that some of these refugees 
w^ere followers of that path, 

^ MIrza Muhammad Hadi, Maulvi, ShaMd TMHik, 15 ff. 

" E. G. Browne, Persian Literature in Modern Times ^ 165, 
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Lastly, mention vShouM be made, of the courtiers from Persia, 
men of literary genius, and adventurers who.. came to Ijidia to tJ'y 
their .fortunes. Especialbr during the- sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, thanks to t.he generous patronage of Humayuii, Akkiar, 
and their successors, a great number of the most talented I'^ersian 
poets were attracted to Hindustan. .Btidayfiiii menti^ais taie 
liundred and seventy who had mostly been born in Persia. Shibli 
says that filty-one came in Akbar's time, and Spreiiger supplies 
a long list.^ Most of these, if not all, were iin.doiibtedj..y Slii‘ahs. 
In many cases the emperors gave grants of land to tlieir govern- 
ment officers, and in this way 'Shfah communities have been 
established in many places, such as Amroha, in the i\[oradabad 
district. It is also interesting to note that practically all of tliose 
Shfahs belonging to the Ithna 'Ashariyali group are of Persian 
and Turkish descent, and they mostly affect the prefix vSayyid, 
which indicates that they claim lineage in the family of the 
.Prophet. 

Minor Peculiarities 

The Indian Ithna ^Ashariyah does not offer any marked 
peculiarities as compared with people of this sect in other lands. 
Their chief theologians are known as mujiahidm, which title is 
conferred on those of sufficient merit, either by a Shi'ah ruling 
prince or by the people themselves. While the prevailing legal 
practices among Muslims have been Sunni, particularly of the 
Hanafite school, yet practices peculiar to Shfahs long ago began 
to grow up in certain localities which were subject to Shi‘ah 
■govenio.rs in former -times. Naturally, as the local ruler became 
more and more independent of the supreme head at Delhi and 
the Shikdi governments became hereditary, the number of 
adherents to the faith of the ruler increased, and Shik-ih lawvS and 
customs would more and more come into- force. In some cases 
it would even happen, as in Lucknow, that the sect of the local 
ruler finally came to outnumber that of the distant and nominal 
head at Delhi, In the beginning Sunni law was administered ; 
but finally, as in the case of the last kings of Oudh, the Shi'ah 
law supplanted, the Sunni law and was made the law of the state 

^ Browne, op. cit., ISS:; .also, . Kin g'''' of' Oudh .MSS:., 

I,46,5Sff. 
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or province. Bnt since the British occupation, in 1857, the 
practice has been to. apply none but Shi'ah law to Shi^ahs, and 
this only in respect, to such subjects as marriage, divox'ce, pre- 
emption, gifts, pious endowments, wills, and inheiitance.^ 

Relations Between Sunnis and Sh!‘ahs 
In India, as elsewhere, the * Sunni-Shi^ah ’ relations have 
always been more or less strained, and Shi‘ahs have been obliged 
at times to practice their doctrine of taqiyah (pious concealment 
of their true faith) in order to avoid fanatical persecution from the 
Sunnis. Even in the time of the liberal Akbar, when Shaykh 
Mubarak, father of the famous Abul-Fadl and his brother 
Faycli, turned Shi‘ah, as a result he was greatly persecuted, and 
was obliged to fly with his family from Agra.^ Prince Shuja*, the 
son of Shah Jahan, was a Shi‘ah, and so w^as regarded with aversion 
by the orthodox. At the same time his brother, Aurangzib, who 
became a model for Muslim orthodoxy, is said to have detested 
the Shfahs almost as much as he did the Hindus.^ 

An interCwSting occasion for difficulties between the two sects 
arose during the reign of Shah ‘Alam (a.d. 1759-1806), which 
caused a widespread disturbance, extending from Lahore to 
Ahmadabad. An order was given that the word wasl (heir) should 
be used among the attributes of the Khalifah ‘AH in the kMitbah 
(Friday sermon). This was too much of a Shf ah innovation, as it 
tended to indicate that ‘AH was the true successor of the Prophet, 
and it was met with violent opposition in Lahore, Agra, and 
Ahmadabad. In the latter city ‘the crowd killed the khatlb 
(preacher) of the chief mosque’. Finally, after much agitation on 
the part of the religious leaders, the Emperor ordered that they 
should return to the form used in the reign of Aurangzib.'*' 

The Muharram celebrations usually oiler an opportunity for 
a display of fanatical outbursts between the two communities, 
owing chiefly to the curses which the Shi‘ahs call down upon the 
heads of the Sunni caliphs who preceded ‘AH ; but in recent 
years the feeling between the two communities has considerably 

’ N. B. E. Baillie, A Digest of Muhammadan Law, Imdmiyah. 

Elpbinstone, op. cit., 533. ^ Ibid»yQ72, 

^ Kh dfl Khan, Muntakhab-'id-Lnbdb,^J}*,'VLXA2^ ^,i21 ff. 
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softenedj and one seldom hears- of riots occiirrinj;^ between theni. 
Tills has been brought about in part, no doiilit, by the elToits of 
the British Government to have the MuhaiTam prucesinuns of the 
Sunnis and Shi^alis move , at different times and by c'liiTerent 
routes on the days when the ia\myaks^ are to be buried, Modern 
education, too, is helping to break down ' the old prejiiiiices, 
though undoubtedly the old hostility remains among some of the 
more fanatical sections. 

Evidence of the spread of. Shi‘ah influence among Sunnis is 
common, and it is probable that nowhere else in the world of 
Islam are the Sunnis so largely imbued with' Slii‘ah ideas and 
customs as in India. Although it is a purely Shi'ah custom to . 
observe the Miiliarram celebrations for the first ten days of the 
sacred month, many Sunnis in India are found to observe the 
ceremonies with the same regularity -as the Shi‘ahs do. Some 
even go to the extent of cursing the first three caliphs, and theii' 
join in the procession of the iaBiyahs on the tenth of Muharram 
in memory of the martyrdom of Hiisayn with as much enthusiasm 
as any Shi‘ah. Sunni literature includes popular poems and stories 
glorifying the martyrdom of Husayn and cursing the inglorious 
name of Yazid, which clearly shows how Shi ‘ah influence has 
penetrated the length and breadth of the Sunni community. 

Though the Shi‘ahs are reported to be on the decrease 
numerically, they are far from being an unimportant community. 
One of their best-known leaders was the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir 
‘All, of the Calcutta High Court, who was the author of valuable 
expository and apologetic works on Islam in English, and who 
was an outstanding rationalist of the reform school among 
the Shfahs, His hooks, The Spirit of Islam and The Ethics 
■of Islam, are highly regarded by all the modern Islamic 
reformers of India. A new effort at propaganda has, within the 
last few years, been manifested by the establishment of a schord 
or seminary for tine training of preachers at Lucknow, called the 
MadrasaTid'WaiBln, under the distinguished patronage of tiie 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad, a leading Shi‘ah nobleman of Lucknow. 

To promote the interests of the community throughout India, 

^ The Utziyah is a representation or model of the tomb of Husayn at 
Karbala, carried in procession at the Muharram time. 
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the, ‘All-India Shfali Conference ' was organized in 1907, and has 
regard to the social and educational uplift of the sect. Among 
other developments has been the establishment of the vShfah 
Intermediate College, at Lucknow. Shfahs are inclined to deplore 
the fact that in many respects they are considered outside the 
pale by Sunn! organizations ; and one of them, writing in a recent 
periodical of north India, expressed his views under the heading, 
‘Are Shi'ahs not Moslems, that they are forced to have their 
own separate conference to consider the interests of their com- 
munity ? ^ In many things, however, they do act together. The 
Muslim University at Aligarh has special provision made for 
the religious teaching of its Shfah students. One of the 
curious developments of the caliphate agitation in India was 
that the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘AH joined the Agha KHan, who 
is the head of the Isma‘iH Khojahs, in sending letters of protest to 
the Eemalist Government at Angora, Turkey, protesting against 
the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate and the deposition and 
banishment of the Caliph, though neither of these gentlemen, 
nor the Shi‘ahs whom they represented, owed the slightest 
religious allegiance to the Sunni Caliphate, to which, indeed, in 
theory they are opposed. The reason for their willingness to 
assist their Sunni compatriots in this case was that they felt that 
in the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, the world of Islam, of 
which they were a part, would suffer a loss in prestige.^ For the 
most part, however, the Ithna ‘Ashariyah, numbering about five 
millions, finds it necessary to maintain a sepai^ate communal 
existence, which extends to worship, places of worship, certain 
festivals such as Muharram and Nau-roz, and matters pertaining 
to the civil code as mentioned above. 

The SAB‘iYAH or IsmaTlis 

The history of the IsmaHlis is of great interest, not only 
because of the variety of plot and counterplot which it presents, 
and the extremely esoteric nature of its doctrines, but especially 
because its tenets are a vital force in certain parts of India 
to-day. We have already shown how this sect arose as an 
offshoot from the main branch of Shi‘ahs after the death of the 

^ The MiisUm Outlook, Lahore, Jan. 12, 1924. 
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sixth; ImaBi;Ja*far aS"Siddiq-(A.D, 765), tlirouo-h his son, Isiiiahl^ 
while the iiiain branch of the Shiahs reject LsnxVi! and claim that 
his brother, MovSa Kazlm, was the true seventh Imam, Because of 
persecution, the sons of Isniahl were forced to .leave Medina and 
escaped into Syria. From' their foreign retreats their descendants 
sent out missionaries to preach the esoteric (/^<v://;//) doctrines, 
'■which are based on allegorical interpretation, of the Qur'an, A 
son of one of these missionaries, *AW Allah byname, became the 
head of the, social-religious .movement known as the Qarmatians, 
which was iiltimate.]y used to. support\the Fatiniid aiiti-Caliphate 
in Eg.37pt (a.d, 910-1171)* The 'adherents seem to have remained 
fairly well iiiiitec! until the death of the B'atiinid Caliph Miistaiisir, 
after which they' divided into two. parties, each supporting a son 
of the deceased as the rightful head of the Isniablians, One party 
supported al-jMuslali and the other Nixar* Rei^reseiitatJves of 
both groups are fotmd in Iiulia. The Nizaris are represented by^ 
the JChojahs’^ of lioinbay and the Punjab, a.nd the I\hisla‘hs l}y the 
Bohrahs of western India." 

The yarmatians, or Carmathians, seem, to have been the first 
of the heretical groups to reach India; but eventually they were 
followed by membe,rs of both the other sects. Con,seqiiently ., in what 
follows, we shall take up the Qarmatians. first, and then pass on to 
consider their successors. 

The : Qarmatians : : 

The Qarmatians were... the’ forerunners of unorthodox Mitsliin 
sects in India‘S as early .as, the latter part of the ninth century a.d. 
When they were expelled from Iraq' and Egypt tecatise of their 
political rebellions, many of thein-,fiecl to Sind for refuge and 
a group of them from aFAlisa, in Balirain, founded a principality at 
iMultam There must have ..been a considerable number of them, 
for they seem, to have made . converts, and obtained a certain 
amount of political control of the 'old Arab province of Sind. 
Mahmiid of Ghazni finally put an. end to the three centuries of 

^ For the Kh ojahs. see p. 101 'f. ;: and^ for Bobrahs, .see pp. 97 fF. 

A./., arts. ' IsraaUlIya * and■*Qa^raatians■^ . 

'* For an account of their doctnnes'and history, see T/ie Emycia^^^dm 
4)f Isiam^lUrn il. 
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Arab influence .there by replacing the Qarmatian prince, Abiil- 
Fath Lodi, of Man#rah, with a.Siinni'Miihanimadand' In their zeal 
they dCvStroyecl the famous idol 'at Multan, which Muhammad b. 
Qasim had allowed to remain, massacred the priests, and converted 
the temple into a mosque to take the place of the one built by 
the Umayyad conquerors, which they closed to show their hatred* 
After Mahmud had subdued the Qarmatians in the eleventh century, 
he re-opened the ancient mosque and abandoned the new one/ 

This effort on the part of Mahmud, however, did not put an 
end to the activities of the mtildhids (heretics), as the Qarmatians 
were called; for in a.d. 1175 we find that Muhammad .Gh uri 
once again had to deliver Multan out of their hands. Still later, 
in A.i). 1237, during the brief reign of the Sultana Ridiyah, they 
come to notice in a riot at Delhi; which outbreak evidently 
aroused a determined effort to suppress the heresy, for we do not 
find the Qarmatians mentioned, as such, after this date. This last 
conflict is graphically described by one of the Muslim historians, 
who relates that ‘ the Qarmatians and heretics of Hindustan, being 
seduced by a person with some pretensions of learning named 
Nur Turk, flocked to him in large numbers from all parts of 
Hindustan, such as Gujarat, Sind, the environs of the capital, and 
the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. They assembled in Delhi, 
and declared open hostility against the people of Islam, led by 
Niir Turk, who used to say that the learned Sunnis were Nasibts 
(enemies of ^AH) and Murjls (that is, those who think faith 
sufficient and works unnecessary). He endeavoured to inflame 
the minds of the common people against the followers of the 
doctrines of Abu Hamfa and Shafi‘i, but finally, after an attack 
on the Jami* Masjid on a Friday in March, a,d. 1237, when many 
Muslims were killed, they were routed, and every heretic and 
Qarmatian sent to hell and the riot quelled.*® 

While the supprcvssion of the riot may have resulted in' 
suppressing name of Qarmatians, it is certain that it did not 
suppress the extreme Shi'ah view^s which they held, and which 
have from time to time made their appearance in one form or 
another. It would appear certain that the Roshaniyah sect, 

^ E.D., Hisiorf of India, 1, 459. Ibn At Mr, 'MamU'uU Tawdrtkh, E.D., 
II, 248. ' Ibid,, 470, « Minhaj as-Siraj, E.D., II, 335 f. 
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wiiich mxm in the Punjab and' on the nortli»west frontier during the 
time Cif Aldiar, was related to these heretical ant€!cetl€nil's. Olliers 
lirulxibly tended to become more moderate in their views, and 
became absorbed in the regular Shi'ali group. Ilic'se early Alid 
refugees have left evidences of their flight into Sind in the many 
Sayykl families found- in. that pro\nnce. Alsojn the eastini part 
of Iiidla, there are found maiw'- vSayyids who trace their ancestral 
scttleineiits to the Indus valley. One tribe in Baluchistan still 
sliows evidence of its origin in the name Qariiiatjd 

I'^hat the Qarinatians of India had connexion willi thdr refugee 
brethren in other lands, and tbat. thej' were actively engaged in 
spreading their doctrines a.nd winning Hindu as well as kluslini 
converts to llieir faith, is ■■ indicated ■ in a very interesting notice by 
Elliot, who says, 

In f:hci Kiered boo'ks of tlie DriiEes w« Htid an epistle f)f lUuktiiiia Baha- 
tile chief apostle of Haimah, ami the prii.ici|>a.l eornpller of the 
Dnize writings, addressed .in the year a.d. 1032 (?) to the Pnitanans of 
Miiitan and Hiiidiistan in generaband to Shai kh Ihii Smuar Raja Ba! in 
particular. . . . This indicates that some of the Suoiera tril>e, indtidiiig 
the cliiefs, had affiliated themselves to the Qannatians . . . and that the 
yarmatians of the Indus valley were in relation and corresp( mdeuce not 
only with those of Persia and Arabia, but with the Driizes, who adored 
Hakim the Fatimide Caliph of Egypt .as a God.® 

This also agrees quite well' with the relations sustained to-day 
betw^'een the' present. Isina*i.lians of India and other members of 
the group in Arabia, Syria, and Central Asia. 

The Bohrahs 

The name, Bohrah, belongs, to a group of Muslims that is found 
chiefly in Bombay and Baroda,, ''most of whom are Ismablians. 
They number one hundred «and' .-.fifty-three thousand, three hundred 
and sixty-three;^ and are mostly Plindit converts, though some 
few claim to Ixi of Arabian lineage* The term, Bohrah, is said 
to lie of Gujarati origin, from the word vo/ierm^^ meaning to 
trade, hence Bohrah means trader. As such it is not used ex- 
clusively for Muslims, as there are a few tfindus, also, who use it 
as a caste designation. 

The Bohralis constitute thafbranch of the Indian Lsma^ilians 


^ E.D„ Msiory of India, i, 481, 492. ® 49L 


® CL/e., 1921. 
7 
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wiiich supports the vsuccession of al-Musta'li as successor of 
al-Mustansir in the line of Fatimid Caliphs and head of the 
Isma'ili faith. The sect in India had its origin in the work of 
missionaries who came from Yaman, in Arabia, whither the 
head of the sect had to flee from Egypt after the fall of 
the Fatiniid dynasty. There is disagreement as to who was 
the first missionary to India. Some claim that it was one 
‘Abd Allah, from Yaman, who landed in Cambay in a,d. 1067 
and carried on a very active propaganda ; others assert that it 
was Muhammad ‘AH, who died in a.d. 1137, and whose tomb is 
still reverenced in Cambay as that of the first missionary. The 
work of winning converts went on peacefully under the Hindu 
rajas, who did not seem to object ; but the Bohrahs were cruelly 
persecuted at times during the occupation of the Sunni kings, who 
ruled from a.d. 1396 to 1572.^ 

The modern history of the Bohrahs begins with the year a.d. 
1539, when the head of the sect, Yusuf bin Sulayman, who had long 
lived in Yaman, Arabia, came to India and took up his residence at 
Sidhpur, to the north of Patan, in Baroda. Up to this time it had 
been necessary for his Indian followers to go to him for the payment 
of their tithes and the settlement of their difficulties, but since the 
coming of Yusuf bin Sulayman they have had a head of their own, 
whom they call their dai^ and whom they venerate as the represen- 
tative of the Imam-uz-Zaman (Leader of the Age). 

There are twD main branches of the Bohrahs. This division 
came about through a schism that occurred in the year a,d. 1588,. 
after the death of DaTid bin ‘Ajab Shah, who was the head of 
the sect resident in Yaman. The Bohrahs, of Gujarat, promptly 
chose Da’ud bin Qutb Shah as their head, but the IsmaHlians of 
the Yaman would not recognize this choice, and set up one 
Sulayman, whom they claimed Da^ud had nominated before 
his death. vSulayman then came to Gujarat to make good his 
claims, which were rejected by all but a few. He finally died at 
Ahmadabad, where his tomb and that of his rival, Da’ud bin Qutb 
Shah, are to be found. The two branches resulting from this 
schism bear the names of their respective founders, and are called 
the Daudi and Sulaymani Bohrahs. The head of the Da'udi 
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biTiiidi resides at Siirat, and. that of the Sulayinaiii in the Yainaii. 
The latter has a representative who lives In Borodad 

There is a small number' of Bolirahs known as the JaTaris, 
who are descendants of Da'hdis. They became Sunnis in the 
time of i\hizalTar Shah ,{a,d* 1396-1411) and succeeding governors 
of Gujarat. These Ja'fari Bohrahs take their name .from one 
Sayyid Ahmad Ja‘far Shiraisi, of the .fifteenth century, wlicnse 
descendants still officiate as spiritual guides. Besides these three 
groups of Bohrahs which ha%^e been mentioned there are two other 
minor communities, the product of secession. , One is known as 
the 'Aliyahs, which separated in a.d,. 1264 .from the DaTidis to 
follow *A1! bin Ibrahim as their hig.h priest ' instead of Shaykh. 
1‘ayyil), who had been chosen previously. 

I.ast!y there are the Nagosh'is, who dissented, from the ‘ Aliyahs 
in the eighteenth century. They derive their name from the 
lielief that fiesh-eating is a sin, ‘na’ meaning ‘no', and ‘goslT or 
‘gosht’ meaning ‘meat 

The Da’iidi BohrahvS have a well organized co.mmumty, which 
has four grades of mnllds besides the Da‘i al-Mutlaq, or Chief 
Mulla. These are called the mddhun, nmklisir^ ■mashitik^^ and 
mtdld. A college w^as founded in 1809, at Surat, for the training 
of aspirants to religious leadership, and it Is still in a floiirisliing 
condition. The Miillaji, at Surat, has a large income from the 
tithes of his followers, as well as from the waqfs (pious endow- 
ments) which are under his control, and which he is supposed to 
administer for the benefit of his followers. Recently he was 
brought to trial by some responsible persons of his community in 
Boml 3 ay, who charged him with mismanagement of the 7vaqfs^^ 
Ti'he peculiar religious beliefs of the Bohrahs are for the most 
part very obscure, as a systematic practice of concealment obtains 
and little has been published. Of the printed books, the 

in Arabic and Gujarati exists ; and among the imprinted 
books there are the Ddim-td-lslam and al-flsgaig, both of 
which set forth the doctrines, and rites of Shi*ah Islam, and give 
accounts of Bohrah daU and -their .sayings/ Since most of the 

^ ii./., art. ‘BohorasB also Muhammad. Najm-ul-Gham 
tddshlnh 312 If, * :X, 480 .if. 

« Indian Daily Maih Feb. 25, 1925,.' ■■ ■ 
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.members of the commitnity are Hindu converts,, they have clung, 
to their Hindu customs in many matters. They . have not yet 
adopted the Muslim law of inheritance, and so keep their women 
from inheriting- property. They both give and take interest on 
loans, and at the Diwali festival they excel the Hindus in their 
illuminations, and, like them also, change their old account books 
for new ones at that time. However, they do not associate with 
Hindus, and will not take sweetmeats from their hands. If a 
Hindu dhobi washes their clothes they purify them by sprinkling 
holy water on them. 

They also keep themselves distinct from other Muslims. 
They have separate mosques which they call Jamd^at-khdnas. 
and their own exclusive cemeteries. Their calendar is two days 
ahead of the ordinary Muslim calendar. They observe none of 
the ordinary distinctions of ‘ caste * such as Sayyid, Shaykh, 
Mu g hul and Pathan. The Da*udi Bohrahs offer only three prayers 
a day— morning, noon and night — instead of the usual five, and 
they do not meet on Fridays for united worship, as other Muslims 
do. The Bohrahs use the Gujarati language, with which they 
have mixed many Arabic words. 

Reforms are at work in this community as in others, I am 
indebted to the Rev. H. J.Lane Smith, of Bombay, for the follow- 
ing account of the reforms that are under way.^ A recent High 
Court action was brought against the Dat al-Muilag, or head of 
the Da'udi Bohrahs, by some members *who desired to dispute 
his claim to absolute power over his followers, regarding such 
claims as not in keeping with the spirit of the times. Those 
who instituted the action were excommunicated from their 
community.’ 

Recently a number of young men have started a ‘Young Men’s 
Bolirali Association the objects of which are ‘ to benefit their community 
by progress and reform, which are now rendered necessary consistently 
with the times From conversation with their secretary, I gather tiiat the 
meaiiwS by which they hope to achieve this end is by the establishment of 
hospitals, high schools and other similar institutions. 

Some of the representative men of the community have 
attained to eminence in Indian life, notably Badr-ucl-Din Tayyibji 

^ The Indian Witness yliUckxxo'^, March 7, 1929, 160, 
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a Siilayiiuuii Boh rah, 'who was'. Judge of the fligh Court c»f 
Bunibny. I any of theiB are veiy. wealthy. 

The Khojahs 

11ic Khr^jabs are a. small comiminity of Isiiiafilirtn Sbi‘aiis, 
found chictly in the Piiojab, Sine!, .CtJtch, Kathiawar, and other 
parts of western India, particularly Bombay and A^.eorib 

ing t<a the Census of 1921 they numtereil one hiindrcii and 
forly-six thousand, one. himd.red. and nine. They are an 
inipoiiant part of the scattered remnants of the adliereiits of 
Nizar, Si>n i4 alAhistansir, Fatimid Caliph of Egyr.)t, and arc 
consef|uently ‘cousins^ of the .Bobrahs, since tlie latter are 
adherents of the sect that supported the succession <,)f alAfnstadi, 
brotlier of Xizar. Ilie spiritual anccstcirs of the Khojahs were 
thost‘ Ismahiirnis known as the Assassins, whose lieadquailens 
were «at Alatnut, in Persia, and wlr.nse bjiuider was IJasan bin 
Babhah (d, aj). .1124), After their overthnov by the Mongol 
Mulagu Khan, in a.tc 12SU, they were widely scattered and driven 
from place to place. vSorae of the sect survived in Syria, while the 
remainder migrated to other parts of the world, and are to-day 
found in Zanzibar, East Africa, Persia, Oman, in the Hindu Kush 
region of Central Asia, on the north-west frontier of India, and in 
Afgiianistaii. 

There Is a tradition preserved by the Kbojalis that their first 
da'i who came to India as a missionary was, one Nur Satagar 
or Nur-iid-Din. It is, barely possible, therefore, that the riot at 
Delhi, in a.d. 1237, which was led by one Kiir Turk and wliich 
included certain heretics other than Qarmatians, was an expression 
of the activity of some of the dispersed Isma‘ilians from tlie 
region of Alarniit ; am! indeed that this Ntir Turk was none other 
than the first Ismahlian missionary of the Khojahs mentioned 
aboved This is the view held by D. Menant.*' Nfir-ud-Din carried 
on a successful propaganda in Gujarat, and ivS said to have won 
many folloW'Crs from among the Hindus by reason of his miracles, 
for which he had a great reputation. Tlie second missionary is 
said to have been Shams-ud-Din, who came from Iraq and settled 
at Ueh, about eighty miles south of Multan ; while the third, 


See pp. 43 and 96. 
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Sadr-iKl-Din, came to Sind from Khurasan in the fifteenth century, 
and finally died at Uch. His tomb, however, built by the Khoiahs 
in the Bahawalpur State, is at Trinda Gorgej. 

Most of the Kh oiahs are Hindu converts, and their dd^.ts made 
special efforts to adapt their bdtim (esoteric) teachings to the 
Hindu beliefs. gadr-ud-Din (fifteenth century a.d.) wrote the 
ADaidr{^\t Ten Incarnations), for the use of his converts in Sind. 
He endeavoured to demonstrate that ^AH was in fact the long- 
expected tenth incarnation {avatar) of Vishnu. Even to-day this 
book is one of the most sacred of the literature of the Kh oiahs. 
Another book, written in Persian by Agha ^Abd-us-Salam toward 
the end of the sixteenth century, for the use of his Indian disciples, 
is called Pandyddd-Jatvdn-fnardi, This has been translated into 
Sindi and Gujarati, and. is also regarded as personifying the 
twenty-sixth Khojah plr (saint). ^ 

The Khojahs are divided into two well defined groups, which, 
for the sake of convenience, are designated the Punjab Kh oiahs 
and the Agha Khani Khoiahs. The latter is by far the larger 
group, for it includes not only all the others outside the Punjab, 
but the A^a jOiap is recognized as the head of the other 
scattered groups outside India as well, which have already been 
referred to. The present A gh a Khan, Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
of Bombay, claims to be a lineal descendant of Rukn-ud-Din 
Khurshah, last Grand MavSter of Alamut, w^ho claimed descent 
through Nizar, son of Mustansir, from Isma^il the seventh Imam, 
and great-great-great-grandson of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in- 
law ‘AH.“ 

For more than three centuries the head of the Agha Khanis 
was a resident of Persia, with whom his scattered followers 
maintained direct personal touch. To him they sent their offer- 
ings, and many even went to visit him. Finally, however, 
political events forced him to leave that country. Crossing 
the deserts of BaluchivStan in 1840, he came to vSind, where 
he was well received by the Nizarite members of the Talpur 

^ R3IAL, Xn, 224 ff.; E.L, art ‘Modja' ; Najm-nl-Gham KJian, 
Ma dh ahib-nl- Islam, 334 f. 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia from Firdami to 
Sdadt, 210. 
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family. Since 1845, liowever, Bombay has been tlie heaciqiiarlers 
of the Ai^lja Khan, with the exception of a couple of yeans, 
when he resided at Poona and Bangalore. The present Agha 
Khan III, who is a grandson of the one cvho was a refugee froni 
I'-^ersia, lives a liixurions life, and spends, much of his time in 
Europe and Ihigland, where he takes great delight in racing his 
own horses. Having .received a modern English education him- 
self, he has been one of the foremost leaders in reform, 

movements and efforts to improve the condition of the Muslim 
cominimity. To tins end he has. co-operated wholeheartedly with 
the promoters of the Muslim University, Aligarh, to which Institu- 
tion he has made generous donatio.ns from, time to time. He has 
been a strong sui.-iportcr of British rule in India, and has present- 
ed his views in a book called Ineim m which appeared 

in, 1918. He was the hrst president of' the Ali-Indla Muslitn 
League, which was founded in 1906. It is very difficult indeed 
to realize that this modern, cultured Indian prince is the spiritual 
successor of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain who was the terror 
of the Lebanon ; and to believe that he is almost worshipped as 
an incarnation by hundreds of thousands of devotees in many 
countries, who support him in luxury by their gifts, and count 
themselves fortunate if they ever have the opportunity to kiss 
his hand. 

This community is organized, writes A. Yusuf 'AH in the 
article on the Khojahs in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 

in the form of a complete fiscal centralization round the sacred person 
of the Agha Kh3n» but of complete congregational independence in 
administrative matters, including even qxiestions of excommunications. . . . 
The olhcei's (of the JamrVat-khanas) ate tlie 7nukhl (headman, treasurer, 
chairman) and the kamaria (secretary, accountant). They are sometimes 
appointed by the Agha Khan, but are frequently elected. Offerings for 
the Imurn (i,e. the Agha Khan himself) are collected through them ; these 
comprise the fixed Dasondh or tithe (the Momnas split from the community 
in the sixteenth century, and mainly on their refusal to pay this) and various 
minor dues on special oc‘casions, either mcurring (as the festival of the 
new moon) or occasional (as the rites ,of -birth, marriage, burial, etc.).* 

Other secessions from . the '■ Agha Khan! comniunity have 

^ This was the title applied to. the. head of the Assassins. 

« a:./., II, 961. 
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taken place, the most important ":of ' which occurred in the last 
century. At that time a considerable section e^ndeavoitred to 
have the whole group turn Sunni, while in 1901 a small number 
of modernists seceded and 'joined the Ithna ‘Avshariyah, or 
'regular’ Shl'ahsJ More recent evidence of dissatisfaction within 
the community is apparent in the existence of the ‘Khojah 
Reformers’ Society of Karachi. In August, 1927, it published an 
' Open Letter,’ addressed to H.H. the Aghi Khan which gives a 
detailed account of its grievances and the reforms desired. It 
contains a strong protest against the selfish worklliness of the 
Agjha Khun himself, and pleads for reforms in the management 
of the community which will improve its neglected condition. 
The statement closes with the following summary of the demands 
made on His Highness : 

That you will clisclaira and repudiate all divine honours paid to you 
which rightly belong only to the True God Almighty. 

That you will change commercial Jama* at Kb anas into mosques 
where prayer only might be offered. 

That you will arrange for Islamic instruction being imparted to one 
and all of the followers of Your Highness. 

That you will absolutely stop and refuse acceptance of all offerings 
whatsoever, pecuniary or kind ; and lastly, 

That you will be good enough to abolish the councils and repeal the 
rules altogether, for we respectfully point out that this is the indefensible 
right of the community as an autonomous body, which alone is competent 
to govern itself and manage its own affairs.^ 

The Punjab Khojahs do not recognize the Agha Khan as 
their head, so, curiously enough, they turn to the plrs of the 
Sunnite Chishti and Qadiri orders for practical religious leader- 
vship. In most other respects their religious beliefs and practices 
are identical with the other Khojahs. 

There is an active Aglia JKh an Press in Bombay, which 
publishes books, tracts and periodicals in Gujarati and English. 
The recent Year Book of the Khojahs was a beautifully printed 
edition of five thousand copies, describing the activities of the 
Agha Khan and his community. 

^ EJ.i 11, 961 ; Najm-iiI-Ghani Khan. Madhahib~7il-hlam. 334 ff. 

^ An Open Letter to H.H. the AgM Kh &n. 26, 27. 
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The RosHAKivAH Sect 

About the middle of the siKteenth ■century there arose a new 
sect on the iicjrth-west , frontier, -which bore a direct relation to the 
Lsma‘ilians and was e^ddently. an offshoot from theim This was 
known as the Roshai]iiyah,.becaiise of -the 'title, ‘Fir Rosliaii’, which 
the founder, Bayazid, took for himself.. - This title means ‘(iiiide of 
LiC’ht', blit his enemies in derision called him ' Lhr Tank’ or 
* G uide o f Dar kn ess ’ . Bayazid was- born about the year A jj . 1 5 25 , 
in the city of Jullimdur, in the Punjab, but his father, Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah, soon was compelled to fly with his family to his 
ancestral home at Kaniguram, in Waziiistan. After he was grown 
he came under the influence of. an .Isma'ili heretic, by the name 
of Miilla Sniaytnan, upon whose teachings he finally came to base 
his new doctrinesd 

In common with all Muslims who are the founders of new 
sects, BayazK.1 felt called to be a divine messenger. He retired to 
a cave near Kanigiiram, and passed through several stages of 
austerities which he imposed upon himself. He assumed the title, 
‘Pit Roshan' or VMiyap Roshan^ and issued a call to the people 
to join his way of life. He claimed to have received direct 
revelations from God, and that Gabriel descended to him. Thus 
he assumed the character of a prophet, and ordered his adherents to 
practise religious austerities also. His followers rapidly grew in 
number, and he established his authority in the regions of the 
Sulayman hills and the Khyber. This caused trouble for the 
Mughul government, and Akbar was at last compelled to send a 
force to bring the Roshaniyahs into submission. This was 
accomplished in a.d. 1587, and there was no more trouble until 
A.D. 1611, when there was another revolt at Kabul, which was at 
last put down with great slaughter.^ 

The doctrines of Pir Roshan, which are regarded as peculiarly 
objectionable, and which show an intimate relationship to Sufi and 
Israa'ilian doctrines, with special reference to their promulgator 
as the manifestation of divinity, are set forth by A kh ind 
Darwizah as follows : 

1, God is all in all, and all existing objects are only forms of his deity. 

^ Dabisiatit tr. J, Leyden, Asiatic Researches, XI, 406 ff, London, 1812. 

® Elphinstone, op. cit., 517 ; EJ., art. ' Biyazid ^ 
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2. The great manifestations of divinity are or religions teachers, 
who are forms of divinity, or rather deity. himself. , .In the .spirit of this 
opinion, Bayazid said to Ms followers, * I am your "Pir, and your God h 

3. The sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pit who is the 
representative of divinity, or rather deity itself ; and there,fore, right and 
wrong are not attributes, of a Pi r, and 'the greatest of all sins is disobedi- 
ence to a PFr, which' is disobedience to deity himself. 

. 4, . Those who \riil not receive the precepts of a Ptr are in .the 
situation of brutes, to kill which it is in some cases meritorious, and in all 
, . cases' la, wf ul ; or in that ' of dead men whose property naturally devolves 
to the living, and may therefore be legally plundered at pleasure by all 
true telievers. 

5. Human souls transmigrate into other bodies, and reappear in other 
forms, and such terms as ‘resurrection’, ‘day of judgment*, ‘paradise* 
and * hell *, are only metaphors to express mundane things. 

6. The Koran and Hadis (Islamic Traditions) are not to be interpreted 
literally or according to the apparent sense, but according to the mystic, 
secret, or interior meaning. The ordinances of the law have therefore a 
mystical meaning, and are ordained only as a means of acquiring 
religious perfection. 

7. This mystic sense of the law is only attainable by religious 
exercises and the instructions of a Pf^; it is the source of religious per- 
fection ; and this perfection being attained, the exterior ordinances of the 
law cease to be binding, and are virtually annulled.^ 

The Roshanis have all but ceased to exist ; the only remnant 
being found among the Afridis of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Descendants of Bayazid still live in Jullundur, and it is thought 
that the doctrines of the sect have greatly influenced Muhammadan 
beliefs throughout the north-west. There are a number of songs 
still sung by faqzrs in the Punjab which commemorate the 
miracles of Shaykh Darwish, and other members of Pir Roshan's 
family,® 

The Mahdawi Doctrines in India 
The heretical Mahdawi movements, which have affected India 
•during the past centuries, have been productive of certain 
sectarian developments which we shall now notice briefly. The 
doctrine of the expected Mahdi is based on certain alleged 
prophecies of the Prophet regarding the advent of a mujaddid, or 
restorer of the faith. The movement seems to ha\^e had its 

^ J, Leyden, ‘ The Rosheniah Sect *, Asiatic Researches, XI, 420 f. 

« Rose, 6^.P.CP., I, 337. 
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origin in Badakhslian, l)eyond' Af gh anistan, and tr) have spread 
from there over Persia and India. ■■ The doctrine was c1f>sely 
connexied with the completion of ' the ' hrst thousand years of the 
Muslim era, so that in the last century preceding the dr^se of the 
first milleniiim the learned ■ every where in India were disciiHsing 
the qiiestion. 

Finally, tlie IVIalidi movement took on a defmite form through 
the teaching of caie, Mir Sayyicl; Muhammad, of Jaiiiipur, In the 
latter part of the fifteenth century a.dP He had much in his 
favour for the initiation of such a movement. .He was a descendant 
of the Pi'ophet, and 1x>re his name, wdiich fulfilled the propliecy 
that * Muhammad Mahd! shall te'of'my family*. He next saw 
in the fall of Jaunpur a vSign that the latter days had come; he 
claimed to work miracles, and announced that a v<.)iee from 
heaven had whispered to him, ‘ Thou art the .Mahdi \ His 
followers increased in number, but he was finally driven to 
Gujarat, where he found an adherent in vSultan ISfahmud ! (aj). 
1458-151I). He finally went on a pilgrimage to Mecca witli some 
of his followers, to the great relief of Mahmiid ; but he was driven 
au’ay from there also. On his return he is said to have announced 
to his followers that he had received a revelation to forsake his 
Mabdi doctrines. He wandered from place to place, and finally 
died at Farah, in the valley of the Helmand, north of Baluchistan.^ 

The memory of this Mahd! is still revered in the district of 
Kirman, Baluchistan, where there is a sect called the Zikrf 
( Dh ikrt) whose adherents are mostly of the nomad population. 
They are sometimes spoken oi as Diihm^ale, that is, ^people of 
the circle*, tecause of a peculiarity which characterizes their 
practice on the night of LaylaKil-Qadr. On that occasion they 
erect a circle of stones {dairah)^ within which they practise their 
heretical ritual.^* 

Another person claiming to be a Mahd!, and a forerunner of 
the Jaunpur! Mahdi, is mentioned by Plruz Shah III (a.d. LISl* 

* An excellent account of this Mahdi is given by Najin-ul-G.feam SlSn in 
his MadMhtb“Ul-lsl&m,&^S 

“ ii. Blochmami, Introduction to A'tnA-Akbarl , iii. 

» J. Horovitz, Monograph m the DdHre-wdle S€ct\ Goldziher, Vork^ 
smgen^ 284 If. 
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1388), who gives a graphic account- of .'-the: way, he I'egarded him, 
and the iimniier in which he dealt -with the pretender :■ 

There was in Dellii a man named Rukn-nd-D!n who was called Mabd! 
because lie affirmed himself to be the Imam Mahdi, who is to appear in 
tile latter days, and to be possessed of knowledge by inspiration. He said 
he had not read or studied under anyone, and that he knew the names of 
all things, a knowledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. He 
pretended that the mysteries of the science of letters had been revealed to 
him in a way never made known to any other man. . . . He led people 
astray into mystic practices ; and perv^erted ideas by maintaining that he 
was . . . the Prophet of God, The elders brought the facts of the case 
to my attention, and he was convicted of heresy and error. The doctom 
of the Law said he was an. infidel, and worthy of death for having spread 
such vile and pernicious ideas among the people of Islam . . . so they 
killed him, with some of his supporters and disciples, and the people rushing 
in tore him to pieces and broke his bones into fragments. Thus was bis 
inicpiity prevented.* 

In the My 801*6 State also, at Channapatam, is to be found 
another group known as Da' ire-wale , who likewise appear to be 
spiritual devscendants of this same Mahdi from Jaunpur, In this 
case they seem to have originated from the preaching of one 
Sayyid Ahmad, who was born in Am. 1444 in Gujarat, and who 
evidently came in contact with Muhammad Jaunpuri, but as he 
went southward to the Nizamis Dominions he assumed the role 
of Mahdi himself. He is said to have died in a.d, 1504. The 
watchword of his followers was ' Imam Mahdi came and went 
away : he who does not believe this is an infidel b They have had 
many conflicts with the orthodox Sunnis. They have no regular 
mosque, and worship only in a ia7na at-kkanalu or assembly room. 

Another Madhi appeared during the reign of Lslam Shah 
(a.d. 1545-1552). He was a darwish known as Shaykh ‘Alan 
He was a resident of Bayana, near Agra, and, having been joined 
by another like-minded person by the name of Miyap 'Abd Alllih, 
who had been under the influence of Muhammad, of Jaunpur, 
openly professed to be a Mahdi. He collected six or seven hundred 
heads of families and migrated to Khawaspur, near Jodhpur. 
Finally he was summoned to Agra before Islam Shah, and expelled 
to the Deccan. As he did not cease to proclaim his peculiar 
doctrines he was again summoned to Agra, and ordered to 


* FutuMt-i-Firuz SMht, E.D., III, 379. 
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rtii<»!mce his ckdins to beini^ a Mabdi. Ah he reftised he was finally 
' cniideniiicd by the *u/(twa m a heretic^ ordered to be scoiir^ctb 
and at the third blow expired -'d ■. 

These sects are also known as GhaytAfaiidawi {i.e« witlioiit a 
^Mahdi), liecanse f)f the fact' that they regard the IMahdi nn having 
come, and so do not look for another. Some of them ha\'e at 
times l)een wildly fanatical, toward 'others, and have caused much 
tlisUirbance. 

The j^Iahdi movements 'have been characterized by feature's 
that are significant* They have teen led by men of education, 
who have povssessed great oratorical. power as preachers, and could 
draw multitudes to them. Secondly, they assumed a definitely 
hostile attituilc toward the learned' men who held office at the 
emperor’s court. Thirdly, they undertook to be reformers of 
Islam, being mNiaddids.-. In this connexion It should I’C pointed 
cnit that the two Malichs of the nineteenth century, v'^ayyld Ahmad, 
of Rae Bareli, and Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qatlian, have much 
in common with these earlier Mahdi movements; l)ut, as they 
have left a dept^sit of a more modern character, with elements 
which are still active, we have reserved discussion of them until a 
later chapter. 

^ ‘Abd Allah, 7hyz/t^-2-iPah7</z , E.D., IV,501 ; Bioebmann, 
ii7 Marl ^ ill B. 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

SUFIISM 

Islam, like Christianity, has its monastic oi'ders and saints, the 
underlying basis of which is the mystic interpretation of the 
religions life known as Shfiism. It is no part of our present plan, 
however, to make a detailed study of the mystic side of Islam; 
for this has been done with the greatest care by Professor 
R* A, Nicholson and others. An attempt will therefore be made to 
vshow the place that Sufiism and the religious orders hold in 
relation to Islam in India, and the influence they have had on its- 
development and spread. 

That men imbued with Sufi doctrines early came to India 
there cannot be the slightest doubt; but who these earliest 
comers were, or when they arrived, cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. Sind, the first province of India to be invaded by Muslim 
armies, was also the first to be occupied by Muslim mystics, so 
that to-day it rightly claims the distinction of being the home of 
Indian §ufiism. Nevertheless, no matter where one goes in lndia„ 
one finds $ufi influences powerful and active, fostered, no doubts 
by the similar pantheistic doctrines that abound in Indian 
religious thought, which provide a very congenial atmosphere 
for their growth. In fact, because of the very widespread 
dissemination and influence of Sufi doctrines, attempts have been 
made by some Muslim theologians to find a way of reconciling 
them to orthodox Islam. An example of such an effort is that of 
Muhammad bin Fadl Allah, of Burhanpur (d. a.d. 1620), who 
prepared a commentary on at-TtMat-ul-Mursalah ild an-Nabty 
seeking to show that the doctrines of Muslim mystics were, after 
all, in harmony with the teachings of the Qurian and the Sunnah.^ 
Largely by means of poetry, Sufi ideas have been spread 
throughout India. One only needs to inquire for such productions- 

^ II, 489, art. ‘India A 
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at any Miisllin bookshop^ to^vsee how coiiwnonly these arc read 
Or if c.>iie is fortunate' enotigh to BXimd a mns/ifnira/i, or assem- 
blage of Urdii poets, he will Jiear the erotic notions of the y«fi 
repeated without limit, as. each poet seeks to emulate the mystic 
gift of expression employed by ' JalikKl-Din Riirni ami *Umar 
Khayyaim 

The Religious .Ori>e.ks 

Though v^ufiism is found so extensively, it is not the religi^m 
of a sect. It is rather a natural revolt of the human heart against 
the cold formalism of a ritualistic ' religion. It is an altitude of 
mind and heart toward God and the problems of life which is as 
different from strictly orthodox Islam as the Quakers are from the 
Roman Catholics, But while §ufis have never Iwen regarded as a 
separate sect of Muslims, they have nevertheless tended to gather 
themselves around men of piety and spiritual gifts, aiid form them- 
selves into religious orders. These have taken on special forms of 
organization, so that to-day there is a great number of such 
orders, which, curiously enough, Ijelong only to the Sunnis. New 
orders may arise at any time, and old- ciders may be divided and’, 
suixlivided again and again, as new saints with some special gifts 
of spiritual power arise. As Abul-Fadl puts it, 

Any chosen soul who, in the mortification of the deceitful spirit, and in 
the worship of God, introduced some new motive of conduct, aud whose 
spiritual sons in succession continued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, 
was acknowledged as the founder of a new line.* 

Of the many religious orders that have arisen in the world of 
Sunni Islam, India has become the hospitable home for a large 
numter. Abitl-Fadl mentions fourteen, orders or * families^ 
ikMndan), which he says were ^ commo.n. ■ in his time, and gives 
their names as follows : 

1. Babiblyah 8, Firdawsiyah 

2. T^ylhriyah 9. Suhrawardlyah 

3. Karkhlyah 10. Zaydiyah 

4. Saqatlyah 11. lyad’iyah 

5. Junaydiyah 12. Adhamiyah , 

6. Kazruniyah ■, 13. Hubayriyah 

7. TuBiyah 14. Chishtiyah^ 

* Mnd^Akdari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, HI, 3S7. * im,, HI, 354. 
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Few of these are among- the 'liames .'comxiionly employe^^ 
to-day j tliongli to practically all : of them reference , will be 
found in the Urdu and Persian -books dealing with the religions 
oitle.rs. Those which are most frequently spoken of at the present,, 
and which enjoy popular favour and influence, are the Chishti, -the 
Siihrawardi, the Qacliri, theShattari, and the Naqshbandi orders. 
But before we give an account of their introduction into India, 
and the extent of their work, 'the nature and, form of „.their- 
orgamza.tion will be briefly ' explained, since in -general all the 
,- ,-orders are much the same. 

The differences consist chiefly in a sense of personal loyalty 
to the founders of the orders and the peculiar practices which 
they enjoined on their followers. However, membership is not 
necessaiiiy limited to one oi*der, and, as often happens, a Muslim 
may adopt the teachings and practices of several durmfsk orders 
without in any way affecting his original religious and social 
standing in his community. Nevertheless, since celibacy is not 
strictly observed even by the ptrs themselves (though it is a 
state which is said to be preferred), as a result there is a strong 
tendency to form tribal groups. These groups arise because of the 
close spiritual affiliation among the members of the various 
orders, and also because of the long lines of natural and spiritual 
descendants of the pfrs.^ It is from this circumstance, no doubt, 
that the term khdnddn (family) is employed for the darwlsh 
fraternity. 

Beliefs and Practices 

As has already been indicated, the underlying philosophy and 
theology of the religious orders is Sufiism; however, it does 
not follow that all Sufis are necessarily members of a religious 
order, nor is it proper to assume that all initiates of a darwlsh 
order are Shfis. Nevertheless, there is a close and fundamental . 
connexion between the views of S^fis and the religious orders, so 
much so that the latter could not have come into being without 
the former. Shfiism, with its warm, mystical yearning after union 
and fellowship with God, nowhere found a more suitable soil in 
which to thrive than India, where the very atmosphere was 


» H. A. Rose, G . T . CP ., I. 528. 
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charged with a deep religious longing to find God/with the result 
that tt'Hiay it Is estimated that, fiilly two-thirds of India’s ^!iislini 
population are wider the'liidtience of vsome one or fstlier the 
(iani^is/i orders. The effort to effect, union of wans soiil with 
God, which is deemed the highevSt . bliss, is the chief ftincdon of 
the religious orders. Thus Sufiism- has . provided die olijeG-ive or 
pliiiosophy of life, while it remains vfor the dfinvisk (jrders to 
apply the philosophy to the everyday needs of the man in the 
street* . . 

In doing this the religious orders have performed a great 
service to the natural mystical' instincts of the iriasses. Their 
message is something like this. God has endowed all His 
servants with tlie capacity for union with Him. They have this 
capacity hidden In their hearts. ..But it ca.n.not developed 
without gttldance. Therefore it is necessary that every pexson 
should voluntarily seek to attach himself to s{)me illuminated 
soul, wlio has become qualified to lead nicn (hxL 1V> tierform 
the function of spiritual leadership there have arisen pious souls, 
who, Ixicause of tlieir peculiar spiritual gifts and diligence in 
seeking God, have been divinely blessed with the gift of miraculous 
powers {kardmdf}. These men, out of their practical experience 
in the way (iarzc/a/i) of coming into union {was!) with God, have 
defined the stages {maqdmai) of progress and laid down rules for 
the guidance of all men who. desire to live on terms of the closest 
possible intimacy with God and His saints {waits). 

The spiritual guide is known as the murshid, pir, or shavkh, 
and his disciple is called a murid. The practice of spiritual 
preceptorship, therefore, is known as ptrhmuridi, which has its 
counterpart in the gurU-cheta. relationship among Hindus, and is 
very common throughout India. It is for the pir to win the 
favour of men through hiS’ holy living, or manifestation of the 
favour of God upon him, through- some well attested kardwiM 
such as miraailous healing o.r. the .'revelation of hidden mysteries 
or secrets. Having won his reputation for piety, he begins to 
make disciples of men who voluntarily come to him* He then 
proceeds to initiate them into .the religious fraternity by some 
simple ceremony, which includes the joining of hands and the 
pledging of devotion on the part of the murid to the pir. 
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The is now desigfnated a traveller on the way 

iiap’fga/i), mid he must carefully, observe ■ the rules of the order 
and. the .ritualistic practice oi dkikr if he. is to make progress on 
the way to union {wad) with Allah. Having become b. iravelle?^ 
on the, a!/ff.y 5 his aim. now is to be guided by the plr until he hUvS 
advanced., through .the ,. .various stages , {7naqdmdt) .of .divine 
illiimination {MMrdt), Consequently, the problem becomes one 
of endeavouring to regulate the illumination or the divine ideas 
that are ready at all times to descend into the heart of man. 
Various orders of Sufis have arisen, differing from one another in 
respect of the rules for meditation (fikr) and ritualistic observance 
idMkr), which are prescribed for the regulation of the divine 
illumination i kh airdi). 

The stages through which the murid is to pass are variously 
described by the diffei*ent orders in India, but in the main 
they are as described by Hughes. The first stage is that of our 
common humanity {Ndsut), for which one has the law {Shartat) 
of Islam ; perfection in this leads on to the stage of Malakfity 
where one has the nature of angels, and must walk in the pathway 
of purity. The third stage is called Jabarut (possession of power),, 
for which there is Marifah (knowledge). The fourth is LdhUt 
(absorption in divinity), w^here one has Haqigah (absolute truth).^ 

The religious practices by which the proceeds along the 
way are of vital importance. Those which are known BS dhikr (re- 
membering) have for their object the production of spiritual ecstasy 
{wajd)y in which state {hdl) the one who is engaged in the dkikr 
may shut out aU other thoughts than that of Allah himself. The 
term dMkr, which is so commonly used among Muslims, means 
remembrance, hence it is the practice of remembering, or bringing 
Allah to mind. The methods are various, some of which I have 
observed myself. There is the dk ikr jail (perceptible dkikr) 
when the exercises are performed aloud, when the voice may be 
raised very high, in order deliberately to shut out any other 
thoughts. There is the opposite of this, the dkikr khafl (im- 
perceptible dkikr), where the person practises his repetitions 
quietly. Finally there is a still further advanced kkafi form, in 
which the sdlik shuts his eyes, closes his lips, and fixes his atten- 

^ T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam, 609. 
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tif)!! c^n his inhalations aii(l.exlinlations» ami ‘whcti the breath jroes 
out he thinks he says * IM lia/m/i * (Timm is no r*od) • * « he 
aiiniliilates all external objects';' 'and. when it comes in, he thiiiks 
lie says * ///« AUfth'' (except Allali).^' Acconlilur to a (knw'isk 
frieml of mine, there is still aBother.and more aclvanced fiarm of 
the liiiaih His faiicifiil view^is as follows: Every ]>erson 

ill liis, l).reath.inj[j conscicatsly or-.-tiriconsciously iitter.s tlie. name 
Allah, the syllabic ‘AH lieing the natural sound produced by the 
incomin^j breath, anti ‘ lah ^ being the natural sound of the out- 
going breath. 

The kmd and vociferous form of dkjkr one not infrequently 
meets in India, The most prominent example that has come to 
my notice was at a railway station in northern India, A inan was 
sitting by himself, and finally began to shout his dhjkr formula 
aloud It was the usual ‘Lti ilahah ilia Allah h llm>wing his head 
downward toward his right side as he shouted* La iJahals’, and then 
bringing it ])ack .and throwing it downward toward the left side 
as he shouted Lilia Allali k As he proceeded his shouts grew 
louder, and his actions became more violent, until finally, in utter 
exhaustion, he sank back in a stupor, which he possibly would 
describe as a state of ecstasy apparently having accom- 

plished what he sought for on that particular occasion. To 
observe people engaging in silent exercises {(ihikr is not 

uncommon, such having frequently come to my notice while 
travelling on the train. For this purpose the rosary is 

often employed, to enable one to keep account of the number of 
times one repeats the formula. . ■ ■ : . 

In addition to the dkikrs that may be classed according to the 
voice Uvsed, we may also consider them from another standpoint. 
As will have been noted, the dhjkr may be practised alone, or it 
may be performed by a congregation or group, Tfce first kind has 
just been described, and may be performed at any time and any 
place, as we have seen. For the group, it is necessary to appoint 
a time and place. Such meetings are held in India usually on 
Thursday evenings ; but there seems to be no such attempt to 
make public displays of them as is the case in Egypt even at the 
present time, and as used to be the case in Turkey, As women 

^ Khaja ghan, Studies in 
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belong to fraternities AveU is necessary for 

' them, to arrange t.iieir iiieetings .for at such times and places 
. .as will be convenient ..for the women who are to gather. One such 
meeting was reported by- my .wife, who observed it in a private 
zanmmk, in the. Bijnor .distiict, -some years ago. 

.. Method - OF Organization y 

. The govermnent of the' order or fraternity centres in the pu\ 
..He , is .either an appointed or' hereditary successor to the 
.position .of autlmrity, and is variously called kkaiiiak or 
safjadah nisktn» On him devolves the duty of regulating 
the functions of the members, of passing on the divine know- 
ledge of the order, maintaining its practices, and of initiating 
new mnrfds as they seek admission to the fraternity. The pu' 
takes up hivS residence at the headquarters of the fraternity, 
which usually goCvS by the name of khdnaqdh (monastery). The 
kh dnacdh is an ancient institution of the darwish fraternities. 
Sometimes it is endowed, but sometimes not. It is often built 
around or over the tomb of pir who founded it, which forms 
the inner sanctuary of the building. One which I visited in 1923, 
at Aishmaqam, near Islamabad, in Kashmir, was an ancient struc- 
ture, built above the village on the side of the mountain.' I was 
admitted without difficulty, and in due course was escorted through 
labyrinthine tunnels in the rock to a cave, which formed the 
sepulchre of the holy man who had been the founder of the 
^diiagdh. On inquiry concerning the rules of the institution and 
the religious order, it appeared that membership was of two 
kinds. The lower order consisted of the laity in the villages and 
towns round about, who earned oiTtfiSFIreinHf^ of 

butcher, baker, water-carrier, tailor, mason, schoolmaster, lawyer, 
practically all classes being represented. The other class was 
connected with the monastery itself, and this in turn was 
divided into two classes or parties : the travellers and the 
dwellers. The travellers were those foghorn was assigned 
the task of going out into the surrounding country and collecting 
gifts from the lay members of the order. The countryside was 
divided into circles {halqahs), and each of the travellers was 
assigned his particular circle for visitation and collection. In due 
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course he must retiirn to the.. ^he tesiilts of liis 

labours, wliidi Income was disposed. o.f .according to the rules of 
tlie institntioo, 11i.e dwellers, or. those. who constantly slay In the 
kM^ictf/ir/iy were divided into three' classes : the (iM-f-k/i/iimai 
(servants), the .(associates), and the 

(recluses). Tlie first named, ■ according., to Rose, who deserilK.iS 
them with precision/ 

are novices who do service in ''order to teccjine acceptalile to tlie men 
‘of deeds and stages’, those who are engaged In practices find have 
advanced Sfirne stages on the path or \va 5 n By service they acquire fitness 
fi>r ‘ kinship admission to the next degree in the order, and thus l:ifc'cc»iiie 
a ‘slip|x;r out of the garment of alienation' and farness h «)r ‘put off the 
garment of separation from the Divine ' 

The k/noNu/iiJi exercises extensive i.n.f1iience for good or ill in the 
religicais life of the Muslims of India 'who have elected to follow 
a spiritual guide, for the various diirwuh fraternities touch all 
classes, excepting tliose who hu've bee.n inlluenced by rnocleni 
education or extreme Wahhabi teachings. 

I.N'T.KO,!>rCTION OF THE R'EG0LA.R. RELIGIOUS. 

Orders into India 

The religious orders, through which Siif! doctrines and 
practices have been chiefly introduced into India, have a long 
history. Out of the country from beyond the north-west frontier, 
and from Iraq, came the missionaries of these orders, the first one 
arriving toward the close of the twelfth century. They brought 
with them the fervour, devotion, and piety begotten of long 
contact and disci pleship with spiritual leaders in those lands, and 
the test that they had learned from a long experience in journey- 
ings, fastings, and pilgrimages to shrines of the saints and to holy 
Mecca. They easily won the favour of the multitudes, while 
nitniters of their spiritual successors became influential guides of 
» sovereigns, not only in spiritual but in political affairs as well. 
During life they enjoyed popular and royal favour; and after 
death their tombs became places of pilgrimage for multitudes of 
devout Muslims of all classes, and have continued to draw 
enonnous crowds of devotees ail through succeeding centuries. 
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An attempt will now, be made , to give '.a' account of each of 
the various ordens. found in India, attention being, given to the, 
historical ox’der in which they were inti'oduced. , 

The Chishti Order 

The oldest of the darwtsh fraternities in India is the Chishti 
order, which traces its origin to Khwaiah Abu Abdal Chishti, 
who died A.D. 966, It was introduced into India by Kh wajah 
Mu^m-iid-Din Chishti, of Sistan, a southern district of Afghanistan, 
where he was born a.d. 1142, He later removed with his parents 
to the region of Khurasan, and thence to the neighbourhood 
of Nishapur, near Meshed, where he became, the disciple of" 
IGiwajah ‘Uthman Chishti HarunL After more than twenty 
years’ discipleship, he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
Then he made a journey through Iraq and Persia, during which he 
made the acquaintance of many noted §ufis, such as 'Abd-ul-Qadir 
Jllani and Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din Ba kh tyar Kaki, who became 
one of his disciples. Penally, his travels brought him back to Herat, 
Bal kh and Ghazni, from whence he came in a.d. 1192 with the 
army of Shdhab-ud-Din Ghuri to Delhi, where he stayed for a 
time. At the age of fifty-two, in the year a.d. 1195, he went to 
Ajmir, which henceforth became his permanent residence, until 
his death in A.D, 1236.^ 

His tomb, in the famous dargdh oi the Khwajah Sahib, at Ajmir, 
is the centre of attraction for tens of thousands of Muslims, and 
even Hindus, who annually visit the city on the occasion of the 'iirs, 
or festival, which celebrates the anniversary of the death of the 
saint. On this occasion two enormous kettles are filled with rice, 
at the expense of wealthy Muslims who thereby seek to win merit. 
The contents are distributed in portions to any of the people 
present who may desire some. In connexion with the dargdh 
mosque, which was built by Akbar, there is a fiourishing madrasah, 
which is largely supported by grants from H.E.H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, The Emperor Akbar was greatly devoted to the 
Khwajah Sahib’s tomb, and during a part of his reign made annual 
pilgrimages to it in performance of a vow. 

Akbar’s connexion with the Chishti tomb of Ajmir forms a 

^ Alnd'Ah6arl, Bloolmeinn, 11,214,. 
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very iniport'in! chapter in. the history of the life of the hhiiperor 
as well as that of the tomb* In. fact, it was Ixicnust? of the many 
pilfjrimaffes he made to the '.■shrine .of Khwajah Salrih that he 
hnintl it necessary to build a. palace there, liis toimlMvonsliip 
seems to have be^iin as the result of -a vow he once made in 
c^>niiexlon with his campaign against - Chiton Me rowed that, if 
he took the fort of Chiton lie .would walk on foot from Agra to 
tlie tomb of the holy man in Ajmir. The fort was taken in 
A,i). 1568, and the vow wavS paid to the lelten He had made 
a similar vow Ixd'ore the, birth o.f' Jahangir, in a.b. 1567, and for 
ten succeswsive years he made . an annual pilgrimage to it. Flis 
last pilgrimage to Ajmir seems, to.' have teen in a,ii. 1579J 

The spiritual descendants of Khwajah Miih'n-ud-Dfn CliLsMi 
have I'leen among the most .famous . saints of India, and, in order 
that the reader may have a dearer view of the line af successors 
of this iin|)ortant order, a list of some of their names in f)rder is 
given on ]>age 120, and special mention will l>e made <jf some of 
them. Attention should he paid to the tendency of the order to 
sulxlivide, a characteristic that is not uncomm<.»n in tlie history of 
religious orders. 

The most noted of the above list of Chishti saints would 
incliKie Kh wajah Qutl>ud-Din, Bakhtyar Kaki, of Ush, near Bagh- 
dad, who is buried near the Qutb Minar, at Delhi, for whom, it is 
.said, this great column was named. He was a disciple and intimate 
friend of Mii‘in-ud-Din, and died in the same year as his master. 

Shaylch Farid-iid-Din Shakarganj, better k,nown as Baba Farid, 
w^'ho died in a.d. 1265, and whose tomb is at Pak I^attan, in the 
Punjab, is known throughout India. The crowd that each year 
attends his '?/rs, on the fifth of the month of Muharram, is enormous, 
and includes Hindus as well as Muslims. He was succeeded by 
tw^o famous disciples, Hadrat Ni|;am-ud-Din Awliya, of Delhi, and 
yajrat Makhdiim ‘Ala-ud-Din *Ali Ahmad ^abir. 

Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, whose real name was Mubammad bin 
Ahmad bin Daniyal al-Bukhnrl, was a native of Budaun, U.P., where 
he was born in a.d. 1238. He soon became a favourite with his 
master, and was nominated by Baba Farid to be his ^k aifJak 
(successor) when he was only twenty years of age, seven years 

* Douglas, Bembay and We$t€rB India, I, 289. 
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The Chishti Family- Tree^ 


Al±2mfak IlIu'in-ud-Dzn Chiskti, the saint of Ajfmr 

. ■ ■ ! 

^/mmfah Qutd-ud-Din, of £>el/ii, t/ie Quid SiVnd 

■ ■ ■ i .. ■ ' ; * ■ ■ 

Shavkji FarttPud-Dtn^ Skakarganj , famous Bdbd Farld^ of Pak Pattao 

1 ^ 

Hadrat Nizdm-tid-Dln Awliydy of Delhi, 
spiritual descendants are called NizamLs 

' 1 ■■ 

Hadrat Makhdum * Ald'Ud-Dl-n 'Alt Ahmad iSdhir, of Piran Kalir 
(near Rurki), His spiritual descendants are called Sabiris 

■ ■ ■ -i ' " ’■ 

Sh* Skams-ud-Dln Turk, of Pant pat 

■ . . .. 1 ' 

Shdh 4 "Wal(iyat Sh, Jaldl’Ud-Dln, of Pdmpat 
■1 

ShdAbd-ul-Hagg^ofRadaultifidPi) 

Shd Arif Sahib 
Sh, Muhammad Sahib 

■' '-1 ■ i ■ 

Sh. ' Abd-ul’-Quddus Sahib, Qutb of Gamio/i (U.P.) ! 

■ ■ ■ I ' ■" ■!. : 

Sh, Jaldl-ud-Dtn, of Thanesar i 

■ 1 ■■ ■ :■!■ ■ 

Sh, Nizdm-ud-Dln, of Afghanistan i 

1 r 

Sh. Abu Sa'td, of Gangoh 1 

I ■ ! 

Sh, Muhammad S^diq, of Gangoh 

■ ' ■ • i 

Sh. Dd^ud Sdhib, of Gangoh 

■■ I ■■■■■ 

Skdh ' Abd-ul'-Maidli 

Hadrat Mlrdn Sayytd Shah Bhtk, the famous and so on 

Miran Sahib, whose tomb is at Ghuram, in 
Patiala State ; and so on 


^ VLomyG,T,C,F.,l,m , 
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!)etore the death of FarKRiid-L)!}!. Dtiniig life he ciijr>yed the 
society of many eminent contemporaries, some of wlKan !>ecaine 
his disciples* The most noted ■ol these were the poets Amir 
Kjiiihrii nriil Amir Ilasan Dihlawi, and the historian DiylHid-Din 
darani. He died m the year Am. 1325 and his tomh in the 
Hiilairbs t d’ I )c1hi, surnnmded by the graves of many of hjs fcdli avers, 
is still ^asitwl by devout piliirlms. from near and far. 

I.laclrat Makhduin 'Ala-iid-Din-‘Ali Ahmad Sabir, the second 
disciple of |■''’ar^d”l1cbD!l1i ttJ Ix^come his successor, likewise acquired 
a exeat reputation for piety before his death in a.d. 1231. His 
torn!) is just north of Rurki, at a spot called Pfran Kalir, where 
there is a Irir^e 1 ‘athering every year on the occasion f)f the sainPs 
His h>Ilo wens are called AVf/;;>7.n ■ 

Nizam-iiddlin Awliya left as his Nasir*ud4)iii 

Muhammad, tht; Lamp of Delhi/ {Chi ra^h-LDihli), who died in 
A.ia j35d. There followed a long line of saints in this order, who 
teame so well known that the Chishti fraternity spread far and 
wide. One of the most im])oilant of these later saints was Shaykh 
Salim Chishti. fie exerted a potent influence in the lives of the 
Mughul eniperoivS and the royal families of his time. The 
Bhiiperor Jahangir was born in his house, and the saint himself 
lies buried In a beautiful tomb at Fathpiir Sikri. The foilow^ers 
of the saint, Nizam-nd-Din Awliya, and his suceesvsors are called 
Nizamis* 

During the two centuries following the death of Shaykh Salim 
Chishti in a.d. 1572, the Chishti movement experienced a period 
of decay, which became very marked by the middle of the 
eighteenth century* Toward the close of that century a revival of 
the order throughout the Punjab and Sind was led by K hwajah 
Niif Mubammad Qiblah-iJAlam, who was by ancestry a Rajput, 
and not of Sayyid origin, as had been the case of the former great 
leaders of the fraternity. Therefore, as Rose points out, Ht 
would seem that in a sense the modem rise of the Chishti sect 
marks an indigenous revival of Islam, under religious leaders of 
local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families 

The names or titles given to the holy men of the religious 
orders, such as Sabir and Shakarganj and so on, are very 


* 173 , 
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inietestini? in the iii£itter of their origin* One cannot go the 
aceoiiiit of them all, and the explanation commonly given by the 
followers of Sabir Sahib must suffice as an illustration. It will 
te noted that the name usually reveals some special spiritual 
characteristic, or some s|>ecial ability* The title given to *Ala-iid* 
Din *Ali Ahmad is thus explained in the Gukr ^Ubirt: ^ One 
day Balm l*\irid, L\ri Atimaefs spiritual director and maternal 
uncle, bade him give forxl and alms on his behalf to the poor. 
This he did, and, though stationed at the kitchen, {lan^^ar kh anak) 
tiiglil and day, he did not quit it to take his food at his own house. 
As he got weaker day by day, liis'. mother asked him the reason, 
and he replied that he iiad taken no . food , for several days as his 
leader's orders bade him to distribute it' to, others, but did not 
authorize him to take any himself. ,Also, as he was required 
to te present at the kitchen, he. could not ,leave it. For this he 
received the name Sabir (the patient -one).*. ■ 

The SuHEAW'AEDi Ohdeh 

Following the appearance of the ,ChiBhti order in India, the 
next darwisk fraternity to be ..introduced was, the. vSuhrawardi 
order, which was sponsored by Bahi’-ud-Din Zakariya, a native 
of Multan. He went to Baghdad and attached himself to Shihab- 
ud-Dm Suhrawardi, the founder of the order, who was himself a 
contemixrary of ^AMml-Qadir Jilani, founder of the Qadiri 
order. In Am, 1266 he died at Multan, where his tomb is 
.greatly revered. 

His work was carried on by one of his disciples, Sayyid 
JalSbudTHn Surkh-posh {a.d. 1199 - 1291 ), who was bom in 
BufeMti, am! settled in Uch, Sind, That the order has had an 
extensive inlliience, particularly in Sind and Gujarlt, can be 
gathered from the following account given by Arnold, Sayyid 
Jalil-ucbDin *is the ancestor of generations of saints, some of 
whom were active and successful propagandists of Islam. His 
was his grandson, Jalll Wn A^tnad Kabir, commonly 
known as Ma|:||dteH-Jahimyi.n (4 a,o. 1384 ), who is said to 
have made the pilgrimage to Meex^a thirty-s,ix times and to have 
performed inniinierable ml,racle& One of Makhdto-FJahaniyan's 


* G.TCP.J,5m; 
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grandsons, Abit Muhammad *Abd Allah^ known as Burhan-iKl-Din 
Alam (d» a.d. 1453), went to Gujarat, where his tomb is 
still a place of pilgrimage at Batuwa* HivS son, Sayyicl Mu!>aramad 
Shah *Alam (d. a.d, 1475), became ..still more famous and played 
an im|X3rtatit part in the political and religious life of his time ; his 
tomb is at Rasulabad, .near .Ahmadabid/ -^. ■ : 

The Shattari-' Order 

The third of the major orde.rs .in India i.s the ShattarL The 
Emperor Humayun received his spiritual instruction from one of 
the leaders of this order, Muhammad Ghawtli, who was buried in 
the year aj>. 1562 at Gwalior, where Akbar raised a magnificent 
tomb in his honour,^ One of his leading disciples, Wajih-ud-Diti 
Gujarati (ci 1589), is buried at Ahmadated/ At Meerut we find a 
tomb built by tiie Empress Ntir Jahan to the memory of Shih 
Pir, who died in a.d. 1632. ThivS onler was introduced into India 
from Persia by 'Alxl Allah Shaftari, who passed away in Malwa 
in A..D, 1406.'^ 

The Qadiri Order 

The fourth religious order to find entrance into the religious 
life of Indian Islam was the well-knowm Qadiri order, so named 
from its founder, ‘Abd-ul-QMr al-Jili or Jilani, whose tomb is at 
Baghdad. This famous saint is highly regarded throughout India, 
and frequently goes by the titles, Pir Dastgir, or Pir-i-Piran, as well 
as other honorific names. Shrines are erected to secure his bene- 
ficent assistance. His festival, or 'urs, is widely celebrated on the 
eleventh of the month, Ra6i aiJtThanl* Though the founder 
died in A.D. 1166, the order was not introduced into India until 
more than three hundred years later. In a.d. 1482 Sayyid 
Banclag! Muhammad Shawih, one of his descendants, took up Ms 
residence in Sind, at Uch, already made famous in the annals of 
Muslim saints by the Suhrawardi order. 'Mufiammad Stiawib 
died in Uch in a.d. 1517, but his sanctity 1ms been handed 
down through a long line of descendants, some of whom were 
saints and miracle workers, and to tMs day representatives of tlie 

* EJ,, H, 488. * Muntak&ab’Ut^TawUrttt, HI, 4-6. 

Md., HI, 43, 44. 

E.L, art. ' SiialtSnya' ; Mmm in India, 289. 
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of itH iate entry on the smie, as it came to India aixmt four 
centuries after Kbwajah Mii‘m*ud-Din Chishti iimde hi*s appear* 
anec with his order, which has- the largest following of all the 
{raternities. However, in recent times there has fxen a Nacislitendl 
revival in the Punjab and Kashmir* It is Hi>edally favoured by 
the educated. 

The Irrecular or Be*shar* Orders 

The religions orders that have just l;)een discussed are known 
as i^a-skar* (with the law) orders, because of the fact that their 
followers observe the customary Islamic practices of fasting, 
prayer, and the like, and conseciuently are in better standing %vith 
the world of Islam than are the (without the law) orders, 

whose followers in many cases- are but Muslims in name. Never- 
theless, this second group, which is without the law, influences a 
very large multitude in India. It is because of the fact that 
representatives of these free {dsad) orders are so widely found 
throughout the country that attention mtist be paid to them, 
though, as far as real Islam is concerned, they are deserving of 
but scant rest>ect and consideration. 

In reality, these groups cannot be styled religious orders in 
the same sense as those of the ba-skar tyi>e, even though some 
of them appear to be offshoots of the original respectable orders. 
First of all, there is not the same attention given to the organim- 
tion and control of the order as we ind among the gSbirfs, for 
example. There is not the same regard for learning, and so the 
ptr$ of these group!* are not among the society of the learned 
and the great, as we found to be the case with Sbay^li Mu*in'-ud- 
Din Chishti, and men of his type. The ptrs of these orders are 
as often as not ignorant and even Bcoundmls ; and since it is a case 
, of ^like priest like people’, those who associate themselves with 
__ these orders are apt to be of a similar nature, ^ 

" ' The ordinary Muslim, {a0r$ of the bazaar or vill^e belong to 

tMi sort, of mendicant older* As they go about begging, singinf , 
f Wtif demonstrations of Ihdr ability ia magic and sleight of hand, 
telling fortunes, writing amulets, and making chams, th^ uninitiat- 
«i observer is. likely to assume that all darwisims are like these 
charlatans* Nothing c»uld be J^her from the truth. Between the 
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Qaiandar^ and the devout follower of one of the regular orders 
is a vast clllference, I think of one especially, w'ho was a 
frecjnent visitor at our home. He happened to a member of 
the Qadir! order, and of ten. went about in a patchwork robe of 
many colours. By occupation he was a tobacco merchant, and very 
welbto-do. Nevertheless, he spent much time reading Sufi litera- 
ture, and engaging in devotions that would lead to religious 
ecstasy. He was a plain, unobtnisive citizen of the business 
world, but his sincerity showed that he was a man who had really 
achieved a measure of the religious experience which he sought. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give any sort of classification to 
the h-skar orders which may he made in such a way as to relate 
them either historically to the orders from which they sprang, or 
to the imniliar circumstances out of which they may have arisen. 
Our knowledge huB not gone sufficiently far to enable us to do 
that completely. Furthermore, it is in thiwS field of investigation 
that it is most difficult to penetrate secrets of this sort, because 
the members of the orders are very reticent about giving infor- 
mation ; and, since the organizations are of a more or less secret 
nature, the histories and the rituals have not been fully brought 
to light. Much of the history and ritual of these orders is hand- 
ed down orally, and there are practically no publications to be 
found that make reference to them. 

There are several of the de-sMr orders that seem to be 
degenerate off -shoots of regular ba^shar fraternities; indeed, 
posably all of them might be found to have some such connexion, 
if we could unravel all the mystery surrounding their origin. 
Scccmdly, there is another group that appear to be connected with 
.some historiml founder; lor the possibility of founding new 
orders is not limited, as Abu1*Fadl reminds us.® Thirdly, we find, 
a group whose origin it is very difficult to determine. They certainly 
have no conscious philosophical basis, such as is found for the. 
regular orders ; nor do they seam to have founders whose Mstori- 
dty can be guaranteed. Thdr prindple of cohesion appears to 
consist of a common desire on the imrt of the members to secure 
a living, coupled with a common religious instinct to seek the 
favour of God through mediation. 

: , * Set p. m. » AHn4*Mbm, tr. Jarrett, III, 357. 
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OFFSHcxrrs of the Regular Orders 

Of the first class, which are mendicant sntxlivisions or degene- 
rate offshoots from the regular ordem, the following which will 
be described are the more important : 

Fram ike Qadirl order has arisen the .Benawa order, founded 
by (ibiiiam ‘AH Shah, of Delhid There are also the ijay^ar vShahi 
and Naushahi sub-orders. According to Rose, the founder of 
the Naushahi order was Uaji Pir MuliRnH'uad Sachiar, whose 
tomb Is at Naushahra, on the banks of the Chenib, in the Punjab.. 
He was called Naushiih, or bridegroom, because he tecame a fagfr 
while still a bridegroom. This author goes on further to describe 
them as follows : 

Another story hm It that Haji Mnijammad Naiisbihl Ganjhaksb, who* 
was ft year old when his father, ‘Ala-nd-liin, a cattle dealer, di«l, was 
brought op in a hunliy of potters and followed Sakh! SarwSr ; be left four 
disciples, namely (1) Shah Rai?man Pir, who Is borletl in Gojranwala, (2)* 
PI'r MuhatntBad Si.icbiar, (3) Eliwajah Kb oiayl. wiio is buried at Kabul, and 
(4) Shih Path » who is buried in the Ganji Bar, ilowever tiiis may te, the 
followers of this sect differ from the Qadiris, both in allowing the use of 
instramenta! music at divine service and in the extreme religious excite- 
ment pennitted on such occasions, during which they shake their heads to- 
and fro (Ml Melnd) in a most alarming manner, and are even s£iid to be 
held up by the back. Their principal shrine in Sialkot is that of Gulu Shah, 
near the village of Korake, in the Pasrur tabsib where there is a large 
annual fair. They have a branch called the Fakral^mSnis.* 

From ike SuArawardi order has ariseu the Jalali order, found- 
ed by Sayyid Jalll of Uch, who lived from a.d. 1307 to 

1374. They are also divided into sub-orders, one of which is called 
the Chihaltan, the * forty bodies', siiE» they dmm origiu from a 
woman ' w'ho, desiring to be a mother, swallowed forty philtres 
instead of one, and produced forty children *.* The Malang f&0r$ 
are said to have some conneEion with this order, but aocoiding to 
other authorities they are an offshoot of the Madaris, which to tne 
seems more likely. 

From ike Nagskkandi order we have two off-shoots, calW 
the Nirl^hli^hi and Rabbani sub-orders. They are of sight 
importance, however. 

* El|Sv» Studies in Tmmwwuf, 1SS» 

^ G/FCF, m, 166. » Eo^, G.T.CFn h SS2 ; HerMoti, op. cit., mz, 
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Fmm i/ie Tayi&ri ^rder^ though by a long line of descent, we 
have ilie Madari faqirs. Accounts differ as to the manner in 
which this order was introduced into India, According to one 
account, the founder's name was Shah Badihud-Din Qiitl>iil“Madar; 
it is related that he was a disciple of Muhammad Tayfur Shami, 
who is said to have been a Christian at one time ; that he came 
to India from Syria, and during his travels in north India made 
many disciples and converts to Islam. This account fixes the 
date of his death as a,d, 1436, Another account indicates that he 
was a converted Jew of the eleventh century, from Aleppo. In 
alt probability, the former date is more coiTcct. , . 

His reputation for rrsiracles is great; and among other wonders 
he is reputed to have exorcised a Hindu demon, by the name of 
Makan Deo, from the spot where his own tomb is now worshipped 
in Makanpur, Oudh, near the city of Cawmpore. A great fair 
assembles here annually, so great and widespread is the devotion 
to Zinda Shah Madar. His faglrs claim immunity from fire and 
from snake and scorpion bites,^ 

From tke Junaydt order, one of the fourteen mentioned by 
Abul-Fadl,® is the Rafa'i order. In some parts of India it is 
known as the Gurzmar order, because the faqirs carry a sort of 
mace igurs) with which they strike their bodies, or even inflict 
grievous wounds on themselves with swords, which they claim 
to heal with saliva. This belief in the therapeutic value of saliva 
is tmsed on the initiation ceremony. When the iagir is being 
initiated the mursMd passes on the healing power of the saliva 
of the founder of the order, which he has himself received from 
hit mmrshid, by nibbing a little of his own saliva on the tongue 
bf the At the same time he mys, ‘Wield the on 

yourself without fear, and if you, are cut apply your own spittle 
to the wound, and it will citudkly heal by the influence of your 
Ahmad Said 

Closely allied to the RtSis* are ofeer similar orders, such 
as the Rasulshihis, of Gujariti known as Mtstln, ‘mad-men', and 
the Chhalapdirs, of Delhi. However, it is doubtful if there is any 
connexion other than similarity of practice. The former are the 

' atjalhiv. op. dt„ 15S ; E, m. 

tr. Jarrett, IE, $54, * Herklota, op. dt., 291. 


^ IMd. 
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followers of one Rasiil Shih» of the Alwir State, who foiindec! his 
order in the eijjhteeiith century, after having received the power 
to work miracles from a saint in Egypt, F&girs of this order are 
found in the Punjab and Gujarat, In the foniier province they 
are said to l)e men of respectable families, but in Gujanit they have 
earned an uneviable reputation for insobriety, and for their 
ascetic practices, which are said to be *lor ap|)earance' only. 

Be-Shar' Orders of Independent Origin 
The orders which seem to have arisen iiridei)endently of the 
regular orders, and yet have quite well defined historical beginnings, 
are a large group. It is impossible to desailrie them all, but an 
account will te given of the Qalandari order. In north India the 
term Qaiamiar connotes one who leads alx)iit a l:«ar or a 
monkey, from the dancing and tricks of which he earns a living ; 
or it is associated with a poor, ragged beggar, obviously a Muslim, 
who goes from door to door singing and asking alms. If the 
person in the house responds, divine blessings are prayed for, but 
should there be a refusal or great delay, then the fa^/ir calls down 
a curse upon the dwelling. However, so credulous are the common 
folk of the villages, Hindus and Muslims and Christians alike, 
that few, if any, wmuld dare risk the danger of a curse coming true, 
and as a rule the beggar does not have long to wait. 

According to SelP the order was introduced into India by its 
founder, ^Ali Abh Yusuf Qalandar, known as Bu *A1! Qalandar, 
who was a native of Spain. After having been connected with 
the Baktishi and Chishti orders, he finally left them both, and 
organized an order of Ms own. In Ms travels he ultimately came 
to India, and settled down at Panipat, near Delhi, where he died in 
A.D. 1323. The tomb of Bi *Ali Qalandar Is the chief shrine of 
the order, and is greatly venerated by Ms followers. r 

Scattered more or less all over India, other similar 
independent orders are found, which profit by the credulity tnd 
o,pen4iearted generosity of the people* It is the common belief 
that giving to any poor beggar, who asks in the name of God or 
some saint, will somehow benefit the giver as well as the one who 
remves the gift. The loUowtog list is fairly complete, and 

^ Tke Feiighus €Wj?ri &i /siapn, 51. 

B ' 
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iiicliicles tlie Mawlai, the Dafali, the Ali£ Shihi, the Mitsi SohagL 
the Habshi or Skli, the Shamsi, the Malang fa^rs, which may l>e 
a branch of the Madars, and the Imam ShahL All these mclepen* 
dent orders have more or less organiisation, with initiation cere- 
monies, and obedience to the head of the order, who can 
excommunicate a /«r/fr if he deserves it. They have their central 
headquarters, which receive a share; of all that is collected by the 
fagirs ; and they settle their own -intemal disputes with order and 
dignity/ 

• The Unoeganized Be-shahVGeoufs ; 

In addition to these, there is a third class of de^ska/ faglrs 
wdio seem to be without any form of organization whatever. 
They are usually devotees of some particular saint’s shrine, but 
their only organizing principle seems to be that they go to the 
keeper of the shrine, and indicate their desire to be initiated as 
fagirs who shall henceforth be permitted to go about and beg 
in the name of the saint. After a brief form of initiation, the 
fagtr is permitted to go forth and demand alms wherever be may 
choose to wander. One particular instance of this is in connexion 
with the shrine of Din Panlh, in the Muzaffargarh district, in the 
Punjab, and those who go out to beg are called 'Din Panahis’. 


^ See Herklots, op. cit,, 289-99. 
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SAINT-WORSHIP 

The religious Hie of Islam is so intimately connected witli 
saints and their m^'orship, and Its history Is so intertwined with 
theTti» that to think of the one without the other becomes an 
impossibility* In life they were men of piety, and nsiially attract- 
ed attention because of alleged miraculous powers, which were 
proofs of Divine favour. Men sought their company for worldly 
as well as spiritual profit. Their words and deeds were care- 
fully noted, and faithful disciples wrote their biographies. The 
historians, too, noted the lives and deeds of these men, as did, for 
instance, Abu’HFadl and Budayiini ; while even emperors gave 
heed to their teachings, spent much time in their company, built 
elatorate tombs over their graves, and made pilgrimages to their 
shrines. 

The belief in vSaints, and the worship of their shrines and 
tombs by the Muslims of India is not, however, peculiar to Indian 
Islam. In fact, this all came largely ready-made to India, through 
those who introduced the religious orders into the country from" 
Af gha nistan. Persia, and Iraq. Further, ounng to the andent 
Mm practice existing among the Hindus, and the universal belief 
in the worship of local gods and goddes^s, which was the heritage 
of the majority of the Muslims of India through their Hindu 
origin, it became all the more easy for saint-worship to 
become a fixed part of Muslim religious life. In fact, the 
Muslim masses of India seem to enter into the worship of 
saints with ^more esithusiasm than into the re'gular leUgiotis 
exercises m^hich are obligato:^. And in spite of all the infiueiw 
of modern education and various reform movements, it is clouMM 
if ; tbe» is really less wint-worsMp to<!ay than there whs 
formerly. 

To be sure there are groups, such m the Wahhabi reformers, . 
and the ultra-orthodox, and thow 'Of western education who have 
cast this all aside, but to the the belief in saints, tad tfe^r 
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ability to grant requests, .fulfil desires, and perform miracles is 
still a real, positive, and practical belief. Tlie devotee Mieves 
that the spirit of the saint .is actually present in the tomb, that he 
hears the petitioner, and' will. '.intercede with God to grant 
recjiiests, or that the saint may. even fulfil them himself. This 
close, intimate, personal reiationship which the individual feels 
with the saint, and which he somehow" believes the vSaint holds for 
liim., forms one of the most interesting phases in the study of 
Islam in India. It is a clear indication of the deep personal need 
which the individual feels for closer contact and lellowsliip with 
Allah and. which somehow he believes he can secure through 
the mediation of the saint who was both a companion 
of God on the one hand, and a Mend and companion of man on 
the other, . . 

The telief in the miraculous powers of saints to help and to 
heal covers almost the whole category of human need. Some saints 
are supposed to exhibit certain virtues that others do not. At 
Amroha, in the Moradabad district, is the tomb of a saint who 
is supposed to heal scorpion stings, and it is asserted that the 
scorpions around his tomb will not sting. Another saint, in the 
^me place, lias the power to produce the fiow of milk in cows 
which have gone dry prematurely, and nursiiig mothers, who have 
need, also seek help from him. The graves of saints are visited by 
litigants seeking victory in law cases ,* by the farmer who has lost 
a horse ; by the woman who desires a child ; by the father who 
seeks healing for his sick boy ; by the merchant who desires 
prosperity in business ; by the hunter who wants a lucky day ; by 
the gambler, and even by the thief. 

Inhere are many instances to show the reverence and fear with 
which the saints were regarded even by the rulers themselves. 
Their anger once around, could, it was believed, bring the most 
unexpected and terrible disasters ; and their favour, when procured, 
was productive of great blessing. For example, we are told that 
the sudden death of ghiyatii-tad-Din Tugiiluq Shah, in a.d. 1325, 
was due to a prophecy by ShayMi Ni|;lm-ud-Din Awliya, who 
felt insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. The pious 
Emperor Firuz Shah was especially careful about his treatment of 
the» holy men. He writes, * Wi^rever I heard of a faglr I went to 
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visit hiiiij and ministered to hk necessities, bo that I might attain 
the blessing promised to those who tefriend the poor V The sritne 
sovereign, before his exi^lition to Tbalta, ^ made pilgrimages to 
the saints and holy men who were buried near Delhi, , . . as the 
other great kings had done before him, to invoke the assktince 
of their prayers, ... to cast himself on their pn>iectiori, not 
tnistiiig to his own power and greatness ' . . 

. One very striking instance of the supposed effect of arousing 
daidiie displeasure by the ill-treatment of a* was the 

case of Sk.B Mawdi, in the reign of Ptmz Shah atoitt the 

year A.n. 1295. The darwisk was ■believed to have fjeen plotting 
against the emperor. So he was ordered to te put to death ; and 
Amir KJl'^'Jsru, in his Tarl lji d-Alai, relates that * the divine dis- 
pleasure was manifest at the killing of such a holy man. i, the 
author, well rememl)er that on the day of the Sidik death a black 
storm arose which made the world dark. Troubles afterwwds 
arose in the State. ... In the same year there was a scarcity of 
rain, there was dearth in Delhi, and grain rose to a jiiai (alxmt 
half a i^enny) per sir (three-quarters of a pound, then).'^ In the 
Sivvalik also the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that 
country came into Delhi with their families, twenty or thirty 
of them together, and in the extremity of their hunger drowned 
themselves in the Jumna.’^ 

■ Shrinss 

The shrine where a saint is worshipped and at which his 
favours are sought, is not always his tomb. It may be presumed, 
howe\w, that tombs receive more regarf than the memorial 
shrines, which are not infrequently set up by the saint's devotees. 
On the part of those who telieve in saints, it is conceived that it 
is possible to erect a memorial to a saint anywhere, to cal! it by 
his name, and that, by virtue of this act, prayers and offering 
made at this shrine will be quite as effective as a visit to hta 
actual resting-place. The shrine, which has been so dedicated to a 
saint, may be made of bricks, itone, or mud. Sometimes it is 

^ Skmt, m, m. 

^ SUams-i-Sir&j ‘Aflf, E,Dn HI, 32L 

® Se« S. MMinmai India, ISO. 

* Amir JSiwril, ED., Rl, 146. ' ' 
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made in the form of a tomb, with a head-stone, provided wit!i 
niches to receive ligfhts placed there by the worshipper. It may 
be of any size, and I have seen crude piles of earth doing service 
for shrines. Often there is a flag (jhanda) on a long pole attached 
to the shrine ; and not infrequently the neighlx)uring trees and 
bushes are considered specially sacred to the saint, and must not 
be violated. Rags or thread tied on a shrine are in testimony of 
prayers answered. 

The common -name which is applied to the saint, living 
or dead, as well as to his tomb or shrine, is i>fr. Another 
name which is often employed for the shrine, especially in 
Kashmir, is siyarai. The number of such ubiquitous p'frs is 
legion. They are found in every village, town, or city wliere 
Muslims live. Even in lonely lanes of the country-side, in the 
fields and groves, in forests, and in the mountains one may find 
the grave of a pfr, who, though he may have been dead hundreds 
of years, is still an active source of blessing to all who believe in 
him. Sometimes, in the course of years, a shrine of a plr will 
become neglected, then forgotten, and then obliterated. The saint 
thus forgotten may remain disregarded for generations, and then 
something will occur to bring him back to active usefulness 
again. One of the most unusual cases of this sort that has come 
to my notice was in north India, in the Moradabad district, near 
the village of Pakbara, In an open cultivated field near the 
village was a tree, under which, not long since, it was discovered 
ixere were some bricks, which appeared on close examination to 
, form w'hat was believed to be the tomb of a Muslim saint which 
.IM fallen into neglect. The elders from the surrounding 
villages were insulted, and the general conviction was ' forth- 
mtnlng that this was indeed the grave of a saint which had 
been for many years 'sadly neglect^. Additional proof as to 
the validity of this conviction, moreover, was found, when 
it was noted that the tree itself, which was adjacent to the tomb, 
exuded a gummy Juice of a reckitih colour, which was said 
to betoken the miracle-working power of the saint. The result 
was that the tomb, which had been neglected for such a long 
time, was restored to good and regular standing among the 
pty^ of the'oountry-side. Devotee began to seek favours. Among 
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them was ..ne, in iwticular. that came to my knowledge. A man 
was siifferinR from incipient blindness, and in onler to .setuie 
relief his wife took him a very long and tiresome journey m an 
ox-cart, to beseech this newly-found plr for relief. 

'Fhe tombs and shrines of saints are usually under the care of 
guardians. If the tomb is that of a very important saint such as 
that of Mu‘in-ud-l)in Chishti, at Ajmir, it is well cared for. Fhc 
guardians of the shrine are usually the direct lineal or .spmtu.^^ 
descendants of the saint. In addition to the income that « 
from the collections made by the wandering members of 1 1 
religious order, there is that which comes from %’isitors, even in- 
cluding tourist. s from foreign lands, who go only out of amosity. 
Besides this, emperors used to repair certain tomte at public 
expense, and sometimes the tombs were endoweel by them. Ewn 
to-day the Government of India is at some pains to keep the 
tomb of the saint, Salim Chishti. at Fathpur bikn, m repau. 
because of its undoubted archfeological interest. 

Worship of the Sainted Dead 

The shrines of the humbler saints, however, enjoy a humbler 
fom of rare, in accoid with their dignity and worth. Here one 
finds by the roadside a tomb. Once a year or so it reives a ^a 
of whitewash if it is built of brick, or only a coat of 
It is of raised earth. Either by inheritance, or by ap^intment 
from his brotherhood, the caretaker obtains his nght to look ^ 
the tomb, keep it in repair, and receive part or all ^ ^ 
sustenance fmm the gifts of those who come to pay 
So either daily or weekly on some fixed day. he takes up his 
duties as officiant of the shrine, and waits for the devotees to 

""tL worship at the shrines is of a simple character. » 
of two sepatate divisions. The irst is for the beneht of the skint, 

^ the second for the benefit of the worshipper. Jhe first may 
of offerings of money or anything of value, the offering of _ 
or the Ughtiog of a lamp {ckirUgB. of mutely jepetitton of he 
HHhfih (the first chapter of the Qur’Sn) for the benefit of the 
saint himself. For the second part of the worship the 
stands or sits somewhere war the shrine, facing it. Here he 
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comiBtHies ill his heart' with the saint, telling him his troubles, 
difficulties, desires, or aspirations, and vowing that, if the saint 
will be gracious enough to fulfil this desire, he will return and 
make an offering and oblation, which he there and then deter- 
mines upon and promises to the saint. I happened to be 
present once at a shrine when the offerings were being brought 
In, and iieopie were paying their vows. An inqniry elicited the 
following information : Nearly every one who came to pay his 
vows brought a cMrigjk (a small cup containing oil and a wick) to 
be lighted. In addition, each worshipper brought some other thing 
which the guardian of the shrine could make Uvse of. One brought 
money, a few pice; another brought a couple of yards of green 
cloth, which was spread over the tomb ; another brought cooked 
rice ; another some sugar ; another some sweets, and so on. This 
was placed first of all on the shrine, and then some of it was taken 
off, and small portions of the sweets, sugai’, or rice were distributed 
to those who were present Such distributed portions are known as 
tabarruk^ portions that have received the saint’s special blessing. 
I have received such * blessed portions’ on several occasions. Of 
the persons questioned, one said that he had come to the shrine 
because he had vowed to the saint a week ago that if his pony, 
which had been lost, were found he would make such and such an 
offering, and he had come to keep his vow. Another said her child 
had been sick and was well again. Thus the story goes, and this 
was but one shrine out of thousands in India which Muslims 
venerate, and to which they pay a large part of their most fervent 
rel^ous devotion. 

' While there are usually special days each week on which the 
saints^ tombs are regularly viated, the great day of the year for 
each saint is the time of the celebration of his ^urs^ This is an 
AraMc term which means * welding’, and is used to refer to the 
saint^s death, tecaiise of the Sfifi idea tlmt at Ms death there 
occurs the union {wmD or * wedding’ of his soul to Allih. Some- 
times tlie 'nn lasts several days, but the grmi day of the feast is 
dways the anniversary of the saint^s d^th. Such an occasion is 
made a time of great rejoicing, meeting of friends, and feasting, 
as well as the observance of religious exerdses in memory of the 
saint Shop-keepers come and set up their rows of shops. 
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Aniiisetiient nirtkers are pre^ient with their merry*gf)*-roiimls and 
switigfinf^ chains. Books, containing the biography of the saint, 
accounts of his miracles and marvellous deeds, and elegies written 
In Ills praise, are sold to the throngs that gather from a wide 
circuit. Feciple go dressed in their best and gayest attire. It is a 
time of outing, and people of all classes will Im foinid in such 
gatherings, whether they have any particular belief in saints or 
not* Sometimes a gathering of this sort will be made an occasion 
for the display of certain alleged relics of the Prophet himseif. 
At one such 'nrs, 1 saw an exhibition of a hair of the Prophcf's 
l’)eard, one of his garments, and a stone bearing an imprint of the 
Prophet's foot, this relic teing called the noble foot-print 
simrii), of which there are numerous examples in India. 

The solemn part of the 'urs, of c(Hirse, has to do with the rites 
in connexion with the saint's tomb. Every comer is permitted to 
enter the enclosure of the shrine, if there be one, after havirig 
carefully removed his shoes. Ffifi^ahs are said for the saint, 
offerings of money and sweets and the like are made, and the 
worshipiiers pass out. When night comes on, the readers of the 
Holy Qur'an take their position near the shrine, and the most 
serious part of the ceretnony begins. The programme calls for the 
reading of the whole of the Qur'an through at one sitting, which 
ceimnony is called a Maim^ In order to do this the thirty diviaons, 
or fUMf of the Qur'an are allotted to thirty readers. These fm are 
approximately of equal length, and so by this method the whole 
of the Qur'an is read for the heneit of the saint's soul. The 'urs 
is a very imp)rtant factor in the religious life of Indian Muslims, 
and takes its place along with the other religious festivals. While 
some 'urses are of only local importance, others, such as that of 
Babi Faridmd-Din, at Pak Pattan, Mu*in-ud-Din Chishti, at Ajmir, 
and Zinda vShah Maclar, at Makanpur, Oudh, have a most extendi 
influencct and many thousands visit them annually from gtmi 
distances, 

'-The naanner in which the tomb of a saint may become the 
centre of the religious activity of a phm is well illustrated 
in the case of the well-known dargM of Kbwijah Mu*in-iid*Din 
Chishti at Ajm.lr, to which reference has been made 

again and again. There is in connexion with this shrine a 
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mosque built by the Emperor Aklmr, in which is a mosque school, 
or madnisak^ for the training of religious leade4‘s, and also a 
iakyak^ or hostelry, for durwtskes^ In other places the shrine 
l)ecoiiies the centre for a monastery (kMmgah). 

Various Kinds of Tombs ; Martyrs 

The tombs and shrines of saints or ptr$ may Ixi also considered 
from the standpoint of their origin. Some have a historical 
connexion with some religious order ; and these we have already 
considered in their relation to the religious life of Indian Muslims, 
These have come into the calendar of saints in a perfectly regular 
manner, but there are others whose legitimacy is not so well at- 
tested, and the records of whose lives ax-e so overlmd with legend 
that it Is really impossible to give an accurate account of their 
origin. Some of these come in the class of skahfds, or martyrs, 
who died fighting the battles of Islam in the early days of Muslim 
conquest. Two of the most Important of these semi-legendary 
characters are known as Miyap Salar Mas'ud and Sakhi 

Sarwar Sulfan, of whom some notice will now be taken. The 
former was a nephe^v of Mahmud of Qbazni, While still a 
youth of only nineteen, he is said to have invaded Oudh, where 
he met his death in a battle in the year a,d. 1033, near Bahraich. 
His tomb is venerated by Muslims, who regard him as a martyr 
{shahtd), Sakhi Sarwar Sultan belongs to the Punjab, and though 
little is historically certain about his origin he has many devotees. 
Shrines mised to his honour are found in almost every village of 
the central Punjab,^ At Dhonkal, we are told, Sulfin had taken 
,iip his abode, and produced a well with a marvellous stream of 
water, which is now regm^ded m momi. There is a fair held here 
every year, which lasts for a month in June and July, to which 
come as many as two hundred thousand people, * who drink the 
sacred water and take away 'fens and sprip of memMf (henna) aS 
mementos of their visitb* 

Hindu-Musdim Saints 

Other well-known saints, of more or less legendary character, 
that have a certain amount of standing with certain classes are 
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niimeroit.s* Some of them, while having Muslim names tcxlay, 
seem to have little connexion with the Muslim comiiiiinity or 
faith. Mere mention will be made of them here, as they have 
more of a bearing on the influence of Islam on the indigenous 
faiths of the country than with Islam itself. However, they sliotild 
be mentioned, as showing the manner in which saint-worship 
among MiisHins gradually shades off until it is scarcely distinguish- 
able from some of the animistic phases of primitive religious life. 
One such * saint * is Guga Pir, or Zahir PIr, who is thought to 
have been a Hindu convert to Islam, and is said to have flourished 
toward the middle of the twelfth century. He is particularly 
associated with Rajpiitana ; but his devotees, mainly low-caste 
people, are found throughout large areas of northern India and 
the north-west, where his shrines are bulll even in the houses# 
La! Beg is another such ‘saint', who is particularly patronimi by 
the sweeper community of north India. There is also a following 
of a group of saints known as the Panj Plr (five pirs). Worshippers 
of this group erect shrines to all five of the saints and worship at 
them. The lists, however, do not agree. I^ucknow, for instance, 
has one list, Benares another, Bihar another, the Punjab another. 
One list includes Ghazi Miyip, Pir Hathili sister's son of Gh iz! 
Miyan, Parihar, Sahja Mai, and ‘Ajab Saiar. According to Crooke, 
Benares has no less than five lists that are current. They, loo, 
am wor^ipped by the low-<aste Hindus. A more res|«ctable 
Hit is the following; ]fehabiri-Haqc|, of Multan; Shih Ruq'ahd- 
of Lucknow; SMh Shams Tabriz, of Multan; 
Malhdfimd-Jahiiiiyan, of Uch ; and BIM Farid-ud-Din, of Pak 
Pattand 

Lbcekdaev Saints 

Attention must £aid, also, to the wholly legendary sMnts 
of Islam. One of these, ^wljah Kbidr, enjoys a reputation that 
Is ts wide as the Muslim world itself, but the remainder appear 
to of purely Iocs! origin. i0iwl|th KM# goes by various 
’names iu different parts of India, such as RljS Kidar, where 
Hindu' influence is strong. In Bengal his name is Klwaj, or 
Plr Badr/ There may also be other local corruptions of the 
name, which, one must always be prepared to meet. Kh wijah 

^ Cfmk% 


* MM., 1 47 , 
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is a legendary saint of Muslim lore, who is said to trace 
his coiiiiexloii to Noah, and throughout the Muslim work! 
he is associated with water* Thus he comes to be a saint of 
the sea. His special vehicle is a fish, on which he is often 
pictured as riding. His gannents are green, whence bis name 
derived, and he is thought. to have life-giving powers. 
In fact, he is considered to be alive in the world still, though 
unseen* So far as I am aware, shrines are not built to this saint, 
but he is worshipped in connexion -with such ceremonies as the 
'aqfqak^ or sha^dng of the head of a child for the first time, 
Ollerings are also made to him; at wells ; and persons who are 
travelling by sea, or who are descending into a well, will seek his 
favour. He is also propitiated when the w^ater in a ri%?'er is low or 
there is danger of a flood/ His worship naturally becomes a 
prominent part in the life of those who believe in him, since 
water is identified so closely wdth all that concerns the main- 
tenanc'e of life itself. Little wonder that he is looked upon as 
the giver of life and the restorer of life, when one remembers to 
what an extent the Indians depend on the rivers and the wells 
for irrigation, and the quenching of thirst during the long seasons 
of no rainfall, when all is parched and dry under a burning sun. 

In addition to the occasional or special worship of Khwajah 
Kh idr. Indian Muhammadans make much of w’’hat is called his 
Bera, This is a festival which takes its name from the or 
raft, on which the worshippers place burning lamps 
bouquets of flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, and other eatables. 
These are then set afloat on the stream in the name of Kh idr. 
whose blessing they seek,^ 

Another saint of the very opposite character to the beneficent 
Khidi* is Shaylh Saddu, who has votaries throughout India, 
particularly among women. The legend goes that he wm an 
Arabic scholar, with occult powers, who used certain verses of the 
Qur'an for magical purposes, by wMch he is popularly supposed 
to have been able to bring the Jinn under his control. It is related 
that, at one time, he fell in love with a beautiful princess ; and, 

* Hose, €,T.CR, 1, 564. 

* AWH-AnwSr, Mosiem FesHp&is^ SS ; Herklots, op. cit., 135, 136 ; 

art. * Khi dr 
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finding it impossllile to secure her hand in marriage, lie invoked the 
help of his friemls, the Jinn, to bring her by night to his reskience. 
This tecaine a regular performance, and she was always retiirned 
to the palace lic^fore dawn* All this appeared to the princess as a 
dream; but, being at last overcome by the performance, she 
reported the matter to the king, who had the Shaykb executed^ 
Another account says that he was ultimately torn to pieces at 
Amrolia, near Mordabad, by the Jinn he was supposed to control^ 
111 any case, many ipiorant Muslims still believe that he haunts 
and worries their women, and he is also supp^^sed to harm children* 
Women teconie * possessed h as they believe, by Shaykli Saddu 
througli the performance known as baiikak^ where, dressed in 
men’s clothes, they gather and sit the whole night listeiiiug to the 
music that is supposed to induce the possession of the Shaylh’s 
spirit. In this state of ecstasy they are suppised to able to 
reveal the Shaykh^H advice as to how to attain their desires, or 
those of their friends. 

There is another ceremony similar to tiie or ‘ black 
mass vSo common in Egypt, which is known as the Hakrb-i- 
Shaykh Saddii, This is celebrated in order to drive out his spirit, 
and to keep him away from women and children. This ceremony 
of exorcism is observed by the slaughter of kids and goats. Then 
there is a feast, which is sometimes accompanied with music and 
daudng, and by the redtal of poems composed in commendadoni 
of the viitues and excellences of the Shaykb* Oftentimes women 
* possessed ’ by the Shav kh taken to the place of the per- 
formance, which, they imagine, will instantaneously cure their 
sufferings/ At Ms tomb or place of worship, at Amroha, it is said 
that there is much noim and disturbance always going on/ 

In addition to the legendary saints above mentioned, there 
are many others, such as Pfr SMtab, Pir Milao, Pir Didir, Kath 
Biwi S^hib, Pir Imam Zimin, and the like. It is always of 
mterest to try to asc^ertain the names of the saints who are l»i»g 
worshipped by the Muslims of a given locality, in orfer to discover 
how many of them are more or less universally venerated, and 
how many enjoy only a locml or provindai celebrity/ 

^ AbU*bAo%vSf, Mmiem FetHmh, 59 f. *’ * Herklots, op* clt*, 139. 

® Cf. S. M. Zwemer, Animism im '227 ff. 

* AhSl-Anwir, Mmiim FssMp^Ss, S. ® HerMots, op. dt., 139. 

» Bid., m E b 
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Na0-gaz1 PIrs 

'.The nmi-gmS' pirs form' a cimo^tas class of shrine which 
desenres closer study than it has 'yet received. The term refers to 
the length of the tomb, nan^gasa meaning: nine yards, and merely 
indicates that the saint was a ■ personage of great stature. One 
such tomb is at Multan, where Shadma Shahid is said to be buried, 
but as a rule nangams are not connected with s/m/iids^ For the 
most part they are associated with giants of former days. Possibly 
they are only shrines of the ancient prophets, who are thought by 
some to have attained enormous height. The following statement, 
given by Crooke, is all I have been able to find on the subject. 

There is one of these tombs at Nagaur, in Rajputana, and several 
others have been discovered in the course of the Archaeological 
Survey. Five of them at Vijhi measure respectively twenty-nine, 
thirty-one, thirty, and thirty-eight feet. . . . Adam himself is 
supposed to have been sixty yards in height, and there was a 
monster called 'Uj in the days of Adam* and the flood of Noah 
reached only to his waist. There is a tomb of Noah at Faizabad 
which is said to have been built by Alexander the Great, and not 
far off are those of Seth and Job. The latter, curiously enough, 
are gradually growing in size. They are now seventeen and 
tw^elve feet long respectively, but w^hen Abu'1-Fazl wrote they were 
only ten and a half and nine feet long/ ® I have seen one such 
tomb in the fields lying tetween Moradabad and Rampur, which 
w^as said to be a fiau-gazd ptr, and it measured between twelve 
and fifteen feet in length. 

There are other shrines worshipped by Muslims, which seem 
to be of Hindu or Buddhist origin, but attention will be given to 
them when we come to consider the influence of Hinduism on 
Islam in India. 

PAtROH Sium 

Patron saints deserve special ' study, because of their dose 
relationship to certain cksses of work and particular classes of ^ 
individuals. First of all, the matron, saint may be considered from 
the standpoint of the immediate vidnity or village, or quarter of 

* Crooke, Iniredmtim- i& 140. 

; . * Creole, 
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a city, with which he may be connected. In LncktioWt in the 
quarter known as Golaganj, there is the tomb of a saiol of little 
known reputation, who is Epedaily worshipped by the people of 
the locaiity, over whose welfare he Is supposed to preside. On 
one occasion, when new buildings of the Lucknow Christian 
College were teing erected, some very heavy steel girdtTS had to 
be raised, which placed many lives in jeopardy. After they 
had all been safely raised, the Muslim workmen proceeded to 
prexure some sweetmeats, and forthwith went to the tomb to 
make the offering and express their gmtitude for the protecting 
care of the saint who lies buried in the same compound 

As we have already seen, J£tiwajah JOlidr is intimately con- 
nected with water, and so naturally tecomes the patron saint of 
Milors, and also of dkodis and bihisMis (washermen and water- 
carriers), The local descendants of the famous *AW-iil-4JSciir4- 
Jilini, known as the Fir Dasii^ir, have given some patron saints 
to India es|}ecially associated with industrial castes or local 
guilds in the Punjab, At Lahore, Firuai vShah Jilafii, a disciple of 
Shah L\lam, is the saint of the dandi^ars or kheradis (turners),. 
Hassan Tel'i is the patron saint of the oilmen {tells) ^ while the 
dyers of Lahore look to Pir ‘AH Rangrezd Ma‘lum*i-yar is another 
patron saint of boatmen and sailors, while Sher Shah, of Multan, 
cares for the interests of persecuted lovers. Shah Dawlah takes 
mx% of *inicxocephaic children ^ called Shah Dawlah rats I * , 

New Smhto 

As we have seen, there are ail kinds of saints in India, who 
are in one way or another connected with the life-hkto^ of 
Islam# There are good saints, whose lives were lived on a high 
plane; there are also some not so good* There are historic^ 
saints and legendary saint® ; real mints and fantastic saints | 
tiaiversai saints and local saints ; and, lastly, old saints and tmw 
Canonization still continuei* Various writers have 
tioped instances which are on record, such as Patuki Si^in, of 
Motihari, Bihar, whose grave is wM to te visited cMeiy 1^ 
litigants# His death occuired as late as the decade tetweea 
1860 and 1870* 
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One of the newest saints to be placed in the calendar is 
the one coiniiiooly spoken of as the ‘ New Market Saint ^ of 
Calcutta, This is one of the ;most remarkable examples of its 
kind on record. For a long time' there had been sitting in the 
public market in Calcutta a beggar, ..'who was regarded as being 
above the ordinary in sanctity tecause he did not talk and was 
supposed to have taken a vow of silence. Day after day he sat in 
the market, and lived on the alms of passers-by. One day, while 
sitting in his regular place in a small alley tetween two rows of 
shops, he died. The Muslims at once claimed the body, and 
declared that, since he was regarded as a very holy man, his body 
should hQ buried on the spot where he died. The grave was dug, 
and the burial was performed* The alley, which had fonnerly 
been a regular passage for the public, was closed up, and when I 
saw it in the month of November, 1924, the newly canonized 
'saint’ was teing carefully looked after by the duly appointed 
guardians of the tomb. They received the cash offerings, which 
must have been considerable, since, from the standpoint of 
drawing crowds, the spot was the best location for saints in all 
Calcutta. A saint’s tomb in a public market, however, was not an 
unmixed blessing, and the city authorities endeavoured to have 
the body removed. This aroused great opposition, so finally the 
matter was compromised by completely enclosing the passage- 
way to prevent access to the tomb, which remains there to this day. 

Pbrsistbnce of the Belief in vSaint Worship 
Bernier relates, in his most interesting account of his travels 
in the Mughtil Empire, the following description of a visit to a 
mintki tomb in Kashmir, which at once reveals the fact that the 
Muslim masses of India have changed but little through hundreds 
of years in resfxjct to their credulity, and reverence for the sainted 
dead. The author says that he was importuned by one Danish* 
mand Ehap to visit Biramula, where he would see a mosque 
containing the tomb of a celebrated pfr^ who, though dead, 
miraculously cures the sick and infirm. 

‘ Perhaps said Danisbmand Kb Su* * you may deny the reality either of 
the disease or of the cure ; Imt another miracle is wrought by the power of 
the holy man, which no person can aee irithont acknowledging. Inhere is a 
large round stone that the strong^t man can scarcely raise from the ground, 
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blit wbicli ^‘leveii meHs after a pmyer made to tbesiint, lift up with the tips of 
ttieir eleven finders with the same earn m they would m<we a pleet? of straw/ 

Bernier describes his experience in Ms nsual vivid fashion : 

M found/ he writes, * the M0s^m to he a tolemble biilMIng' tine! tlie. 
Sainfs tomb fe richly wlorn^. It was surnmnded with a i^freiit nnnilwr of 
people, engaged in acts of devotfcn, who imM they were ill Adyiitiirig tt» 
Mmpie is a kitchen, wherein I oh^rved large boilers filkt! with meiit aacl 
rk«, which I conceived at once to foe the magnet that drawls the sick awl 
the miracle that cure® them. On the otlier &kle of the nxm^m are the 
apartments and garden of the who pmstie the even tenor of their 

way under the shatlow of the Flr^s miracnJoiB sanctity. They are suffi- 
ciently zealous in celebrating Ws praise^ but as I am always unhappy on 
similar cxjcaslons, he perfcjrmefi no miracle upon the slek while I mnalnetl 
there. As to the round and heavy stone that ww to convert me, I noticed 
tbal eleven MtsUaMs forro«.1 themselves intc» & circle round It, but what 
with their long mhifeSf or and the studio! asmi'mctnew of tlw circle, 

I had great difficulty to see the mode in which they held the stone. I 
watched narrowly, however, the wtiole of this cheating pr«.»ee«, atjci, 
although the MuHaAs stoutly mainta!n«! that eacii persrai used only the 
tip <tf one finger, and that the stone felt as light as a feather, yet I comM 
clearly cllseover that it was mised from the gn>micl witfioiit a great 
effort, and it Hoeined to me that the 3fuliaks made ii.se of the timmb a» 
well as of the forefinger. Still I mlxetl my voice with the cries of these 
impostors and bystanders, exclaiming Karamei! Kammei f A inlriMiilel 
a mirac’iel I then presented them with a roupie, and, assuming a look of 
deepast devotion, entreated that I might have for once the cllstingufehed 
honour of being among the eleven who lifted the stone. The MuU&Ms 
reluctant to comply wkh my request, but* having presented them with a 
aea>ttd and eseprewsd my belief *ln the truth of the miracle, one (M 

ttiam gave up hfe pl®c» to me. Ho doubt they hop«l that ten would be 
able, by an extraordinary effeni:, to lift lt» stone, although I contribute! 
no other aid than the tip of my linger, and tliey expecW to manage m 
adroitly that I should mt cll«i>ver tl» Impcsture. But they were much 
moftilW to fiw3 that the sto», to which I pefsevered in applying the ©ad 
of my fingar only, was coMtantly indlnlng a»l f alllog towaitls mt. I 
cotifikierec! it prudent at last to hoM it irmly with fxjth by linger aad 
thumb, when succeeded, but with great difficulty, la rafeing It to th# 
wual height. Observing that every person toked at me with an evil 
eye, not knowing what to think of tne, and that I inctirwd the daaf«r erf 
Wng stoned, I continued to join In the cry of A'wmei / and, thtoWinf 
down ft thlid rmpk^ stole away from otowd. Though I hiid' token no 
teirwhment since my trriviil, I did l»itote to mount my-honediwitly,, 
and to quit forever the DtmiikM md hite mlfacl«/ * 
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There is no other phase of the life of Muslims in India that is 
so Mi of interest as this which has to do with the religious orders 
and saints. It may not te orthodox ; it may te condemned by the 
maaivis, the Wahhabis, and the modern reformers of the day, but 
nevertheless it does not die* It persists, lives, and functions in the 
lives of those who believe, because for them there is something 
intimately personal and satisfying in this form of worship which 
they do not find in the more rigid and respectable forms* llaey 
seem to long for a mediator and intercessor with God, jmst as they 
find an intercessor so valuable in dealing with the Collector, the 
Judge, the Governor, or any others of the great ones with whom 
they luive to dea]. The ^Muslim masses move on as always with, 
the same devotion to their pirs^ living or dead ; and until the time 
arrives when general enlightenment shall come through wide- 
spread modern education, it is not likely that there will l)e much 
lessening of the hold that the pzrs have on the minds, hearts, and 
purses of the people. 



CHAPTER VIIl 


ISLAM' IN ITS HINDU ENVIRONMENT 

In order the better to understand and appreciate tlie effect of 
Indian siirroiindlngs on Islam, it will he useful to know the extent 
to which Indian religious thought reached Muslim countries and 
affected the religion of Muhammad tefote the Muslim conquest 
of India took place* Much scholarly Investigation has l»en clone 
ill this field, so by way of introduction a summary of the results 
of this work will lie presented* 

The contacts of the Muslim world with India were clefinile and 
well-established even before the tenth centuryd 

As we have already seen, there had teen a partially successful 
attempt, early in the eighth century, on the part of the IJnmyyad 
caliphate to annex Sind to its rapidly ex^mnding empire. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not know to what extent this connexion with 
India may have influenced later developments in religious 
thought ; but such contacts as this, which brought Indian thought 
well within the horizon of Islam, could not but help to produce 
to influence, as Goldzihet aptly points out,® 

Secondly, there was the presence of wandenng Indian monks, 
who * did not appear on the Moslem horizon in any theorettol 
way alone/ for, as early as the time of the '*Abtead caliphate at 
Baghdad, these monks %ere a factor of practical importance to 
the adherents of Mam, Just as in earlier times the wandering 
Christian monks had attracted attention in Syria* Jahi?^ (d. Am* 
8§6) pictures very graphically the wandering monks, who could 
have telonged neither to Christianity nor to Islam* He calls them 
* Zimtq monks. * . . One of the anecdotes told of the tegp^ 
Ives of these monks goes so far as to say that one of thcin.pre** 
tewed to bring suspicion of theft upon himself, and endure 
maltreatment, mther than betray a thieving Hrd, te'Catise he dM 

* For AratAm connexion with lodk belote Islain see De Lacy O^Leary^ 
AmMM Mif&re 

• F^riisttfigen if#r dm Mmm^ iSL'liZ* 
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not wish to be the cause of the death of a living being. If these 
people were not actually Indian sadhns or Buddhist monkSj they 
were at least men who were following the example and method 
of the latter.*^ 

Thirdly » mention should be made of Buddhist works, which 
were translated in the second century of the Islamic era, largely 
under the ^Abbasid Caliphs, Mansur (a.d. 754-775) and Hariin 
(a.d. 786-809). These were rendered into Arabic partly from the 
Persian or Pahlavi translations, while others were translated 
direct from the Sanskrit.^ 

Among these translations of Indian Ixioks that became embodied 
in Arabic literature * we find an Arabic version of the Baiau/mr 
wa Bfiddsdf (Barlaam and Josaphat),'^ and also a Budd-book.'^"’"' 

Fourthly, we may mention the direct contact of Buddhist 
monasteries in Eastern Persia and Transoxiaoa, which were in 
existence and flourishing in Balkh long before the eleventh 
century, when the extended Muslim conquest of India began.'’ 

These points of contact with Indian life and thought may be 
traced to three lines of influence in Islam. First is the influence 
in secular or popular literature. * Many a deliverance of ethical 
and political wisdom, in the dress of proverbs, was taken over 
from the fables and tales of India, such as the Tales of the 
Panchatantra.' ^ 

Secondly, in the x'ealm of science. Through the translations 
of Indian works on mathematics and astrology, ‘the latter in 
combination with practical medicine and magic,’ secular wisdom 
ip Islam, was largely indebted to the East ; and * the astrology of 
the Siddliinta of Bmhma Gupta, which was translated from the 
Sanskrit under by FazM, assisted by Indian scholars^ was 

known even before Ptolemy^s dlm^gesU A wide world and fuinte 
was thereby up/ ® 

The tliird line of influence comes within the distinctly religious 
sphere. But it is not by any mmm the whole of Islamic thought 

* Goldriher, Voriestmgmt tr. Sadye, 172, 170. 

* T. J. de Boer, Misiorp of PMiosopMy of Islam^ 0* 

* The stoiy of the convewion an Mto prince, Josaphat (Btaddlm), by 

tW'aKetIC' Barlaam. - ^ A hook the doctrinea of Btiddha. 

’ GrhW*tift, op. cit., 161. ® E. A. Hfehofeon, TMe Mysiks of Mdm, 16. 

, , dt op. dt., 9. * 3M* ; 
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that has teen affected ; and apparently it is only in the develi)|> 
incut of Islanik inystklBin, or that any welkiefiiiecl 

traces can !» foiinch but these am all impoitaiit. Here the ccm- 
tribiitiofi seems to te made in thought^ religions imagery of Ck- 
prcsHk>n,aiKl pious practices, which come from l)olh Buddhist and 
Vedaiitic sources^ I shall now give the conclusions arrived at in 
respect of these factors* 

One of the earliest evidences of the influence of contact with 
Indian ideals of life appears to have manifested itself in the 
religious view ‘ which arose in oppOvSition to legal Islam, kiiomui 
as siiM, or asceticism ^ but which in itself is not identical with 
guflisiti. Goldriher further points out how one of the advocates 
of the zuM doctrine, Abii*h*Atahiyah (a.d* 748*«825), was set up 
as * ail example of a highly honoured man : *Hhe king in the 
garments of a teggar * * . it is he whose reverence is great among 
And then he goes on to suggest his own views as to 
whence this ideal was drawn, by asking, * Is this not the Buddha ? * * 

When we come to the more advanced philosophic conceptions 
of Sufiism there is likewise general agreement in the following 
points* First, that, escaping beyond the logical confines and 
implications of the neo-PIatonic theory of pantheism, which first 
laid its hold on Islamic thought, the idea of absorption (faM) of 
the personality in God {/f AUMA) comes to hold a defimte place 
■among the Slifi conceptions of the possible relations between the 
Sotil of the Univer» and the hunmn soul. While this idea of /«mIi 
as understood by the ^ifl, carries with it a concomitant theory of 
Qt cofitiauans* of the peisomlity somehow in or with Allah, 
which notion is excluded imm Hindu ideas of absorption, yet 
iTofessor Nicholson states his mnviction that the idea of * passing 
into Universal Being is certainly of Indian origin h He 
further goes on to say that, while its first great exponent was the 
Pertiati mystic, Baya^ld of Bistim (d. Am* 875), yet ho i« iiMlined' 
to ' teieve that he iimy have received it from his teacher, Ate 
of Sind, who imy have himself l»come indoctriimled with 
Vedantic teachings*® 

GoWrilier, cp* du 172* 

’ Niefooiton, TM 0 Mysim &i li see ai» Horten, MdUcM 

SMmmg^u^ etc*, 4, swte'; J7 & ' 
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The Shfi doctrine of iawMd, or the unity of God, appears to 
Goldziher to be dependent on Indian philosophy, and he goes on 
to shom^ how the Sufi idea is * fundamentally different from the 
usual Muslim monotheistic conception of God h A Sufi goes so far 
as to say it is s/dr^ (giving associates to God) to aSvSert that * I 
Know God ’ : for in this sentence duality between perceiving 
subject and ol)ject of knowledge is involved ; and this is also the 
current Indian view.^‘ . 

The religious practices in Sufi communities connected with 
the following of the mystic path are clearly traced in some of their 
aspects to Buddhism. This would include ‘ethical self-culture, 
ascetic meditation, and Intellectual abstraction ^ through the well- 
known yoga practices of Indian asceticism.^ Goldziher, likewise, 
on the authority of Kremer, agrees when he says that ‘ many of 
the forms of the religious practice of dkth' in the Siifi communities, 
as well as the means for bringing about the kenosts and ecstasy, 
the discipline of breathing \ are clearly traced to Indian origin. 
One of the most common of these means of devotion is the fosaiy, 
or tasbfhy ‘ which soon spread beyond the Sufi circle, the Indian 
origin of which ... is beyond question. It began in Eastern 
Islam, which is the hearth of Indian influence exerted on Sufi 
society.’ ® 

The First Concession to the Indian Environment 

During the early c'enturies of its residence in India, Islam made 
a determined struggle to maintain its purity and to extend the 
faith to the last man of the land. Both proved to te iinsuccessfuL 
The Quriin never really began to supplant the Vedas, but, on the 
contrary,, the very faith iimdn) and practice {dlu) of Islam 
temme modified to a serious extent among large sections of the 
ever-growing community. The first change to be noted began to 
show itself very early. The Muslim armies of Muhammad b. 
Qisim, in the eighth century, were forced to realize that the funda- 
mental law of no quarter for idolaters could not possibly -be 
carried out to the letter. The people would not accept Islam by 
any such forceful methods as were offered to them, even though 

^ GoMzlher, op* cit., 176. ' ■ * Micfaolsoa, op. cit, 16. 

® GoMriher, op. dt., 176, 177. 
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their temples were destroyed, tnatiy of their priests slaiti, and 
their fighting men put to the sword. To te sure, there were 
cases here and there of masscooversion through fear or lioiie of 
reward ; but the hold of the Brahmanic religion on the i>co|>!e was 
too strong and subtle to be shaken entirely by , fear . or favour. 
Further, the forces that could be brought from a foreign coiiotry 
at any one time were not sufficient to police such a large country 
and such, an enormous population, and bring them to accept Islam 
through fear of superior f»wer. 

It therefore became necessary to yield to tlie force of circi!n> 
stances, and accord to the polytheistic and idolatrous Hindus the 
status of or those under protection of the Muslim State, 

as was permitted by the law in the case of people to whom a 
Scripture had given, such as Jews, Christians, and Mapaas. 
This was in itself a marked concession, and marks the first clmn^ 
in Muslim practice, on a large saile, that of nei^essity mme to te 
adopted in India as a regular iK)licy. 

Following this decision, it became necessary to make as much 
special provision as possible for the maintenance of the purity of 
Islamic faitli and customs. Idolaters and idolatrous practices were 
regarded with horror and contempt. All the vocabulary of abuse 
that could be summoned for their description was commonly used 
by sealots, even down to the close of Aurangisib’s reign. Thus 
it was always in good form to use such epithets and phrases as 
Hhe filth of infidelity^ the ‘tho,m of god-plurality ^ *the Impurity 
of idol-worships of which many historians make all too frequent 
use? Since this was the attitude of the Muslims toward the 
inhabitants of the land whither they had come, it is little wonder 
that a policy of separation was adopted in order to preserve 
purity of faith. Consequently, we find the early invadern Ike 
Muhammad k Qmim, in Sind, building mntonments for the 
Muslims, apart from the cities they captured. 

■' ' Hinbu Influence in Government and Aemv 

Gradually, however, Hindu influenoe began to creep in and to 
make itself felt within the camp. Bmhmans, we are told, were 
appointed to be the collector of the poll-tax After the 

* li$mn E.B., II, n7. » E.a, 1S4. 
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Qjiaznawid cooqiieHtH and the establishment of a settled M'lisliiii 
rule in Delhi, tlie emperors not only bei^an to make use of Hindus 
to an increasing extent in the government of the country, but 
Hindu princes, who had come into favour with the Muslim rulers^ 
became useful allies, and employed their Hindu troops in the 
service of the Muslim authority. In fact, the wars with the Hindus 
in different parts of the country undoubtedly did much to increase 
the respect of the Muslim for the inhabitants of India, and to 
break down the overtearing and unreasonable attitude of intoler- 
ance which he had adopted at first. Thus we not only read of 
Hindu troops being employed by Muslim rulers, but that men of 
teth religions freely began to enter each other^s service. Elphin- 
stone relates how the flower of the Muslim king of Malwa's army, 
during an invasion of the Bahmani territories, was said to have 
consisted of twelve thousand Afghaius and Rajputs ; while Deo 
Raj, Raja of Bijaynagar, recruited Muslims, assigned lands to their 
chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital expressly for their 
encouragement^ Furthermore, when *Ala-ud-Din, at the dose of 
the thirteenth century, made his unauthorized expedition to south 
India, he seems to have exdted no comment when he asserted, by 
way of a pretext, on his advance, that he was on his way to enter 
the service of the Hindu Raja of Rajamandri.^ 

While Hindus thus came to be used for certain minor posts in 
the work of administration at a very early date, it was not until 
the time of Akbar that they were employed even in the highest 
offices. Among the offidals whom he employed to be intimately 
assodated with himself in the government of his empire were 
RijI'Toclar Mai and Raja Birbal. The former was a Kayasth by 
caste, from the Punjab. He showed such skill in revenue work 
that Akbar made him his minister of finance. He was also one' of 
the emperor^s trusted military commanders.* Blrbal, though a 
Hindu, was elevated to the rank of prime minister, and tecame the 
araperor^s greatest personal favourite. Birtef s name has become 
a household word in north India, and many ai*e the amusing 
anecdotes that are told mnmrtim Aklmr and his dose personal 
Hindu friend. That these two Hindu offidals had a great influence 
on the government appointments cannot for a moment be doubted ; 
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aric.1 the selection of Hindns, who had become very proficient in 
PiTsiaii, was so increased and extended that when Aiiran^«ib 
came to the tliroiie we find him confronted with an awkward 
pro!)lciii wdien he endeavoured to exdnde Hindus entirely from 
holdini^ public office/ 

Effect of Scx:ial Contacts' : 

Not alone In the matter of military and administmtive afi’aIrS' 
do we find a gradual Getting down of the bars’ and association 
with Hindus on ecpal terms* More important still, for Its elect on 
Islam, was the gradual encroachment ol soda! contacts, that could 
not by any artificial process for long avoideii* I refer 
particularly to contacts through marriage. Though the Muslim 
invader may have regarded the relipon of the Idolaters with 
disgust, this feeling did not extend to their women, and Muhammad 
b. Qisitn had no hesitancy whatever in sending the two daughters 
of the Hindu Raja Dahir to Basrah* to become harem inmates o£ 
his sui^erior, Hajjaj ; nor was there any aversion shown to keeping 
the Hindu women of the conquered warriors of the cities and 
towns as slaves. Jahangir gives a characteristic expression ..to 
this feeling which existed in connexion with some pradims 
among certain imperfect Muslim brethren, whom he enc^unten^ 
at Pampur, in Kashmir. He lonnd them marrying their ifeughters- 
to the Hindus and taking daughters from them, so he comments 
saying* *As for taking, it does not so much matter ; but as for 
giving thdr own daughters--*heayen protect us ! 

One of the earliest and most famous of the Hindu-Muslim 
allimces was that which ocxmiwl in Am. tetweea “Ali-ud- 
Bln KWji the beautiful Kauli I^vl* wife of the Riji of 
Gujamt. But such mixed marriages were not confined to royalty** 
In fact* they uppmr to have formed a part of the poMcy of 
tteorption and domination by which it was hoped Hincluiwi 
would be overthrown* Consequently* the pisctice became well 
'established, and it has contribute largely to the inttease in the 
MttiHin population. 

It was* however* a doubtful advant^, for the Hindu wives- 

* Bafehtiwar MM., YH, 15i. 

* * ii>.* VI* m 
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have brought with them many strange customs and practices, 
which have had a profound effect on succeeding generations of 
Indian Muslims. What this effect has been may te inferred, to a 
certain extent, from the practices in which the women indulged 
in the Imperial Zananah of Akbar. This is no doubt an extreme 
case, due to the unwonted liberality of the emperor; but just 
l)ecaiise of that liberality we are permitted to see all the more 
•easily what must have taken place, more or less secretly perhaps, 
in every home throughout the land where a Muslim husband 
had taken a Hindu wife. This would sometimes react on the 
hiisbaiuhs views towards Hindus and their religion, to say nothing 
of tlie influeiice of the Hindu mother on her Hindii-Muslim 
children. It is recorded that Akbar, ‘ from his earliest youth, in 
compliment to his wives, the daughters of the Rajas of Hind, 
had within the female apartments continued to burn the kom 
{sacred Even the austere and fanatical Aurangzib had 

two Hindu wives, but apparently their faith made no difference to 
The practice of making such unions still goes on ; for I 
know personally of more than one prominent family of northern 
India where the relationship with certain Hindu families is not 
only clearly traced, but inter-marriages still take place. Among 
the low^er classes the practice is said to be very extended, 
usually growing out of illicit relations. 

Muslim Firs and Hindu Disciples 
Another very curious relationship with the Hindus, which 
has not been without its effect on Islam in India, has been the 
fact that many Muslim pirs had Hindu disdples ; and, similarly, 
some Hindu have had Muslim Sir T. W. Arnold 

tells us that are not unknown of friendship between 

saints of the rival creeds* At Girot, in the Ihanjab, the tombs of 
two ascetics, JamiB Sultan and Diyll Bhawan, who lived in close 
amity during the early part of the mneteenth century, stand 
close to one another, and are. reverenced by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. Bawa Patti {1700), a Muslim saint, 
whose tomb is at Ranital, in the Kangra district, received 
the gift of prophecy by the blessing of a Hindu saint, Sodhi 

^ Btaaiyini, V, 530. ' . ■ * Bemfer, op. dt, 126. 
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i'lUm Giilab Sin^h. On the other hand, BSbi BliilianiT a Hiiiclti 
saint wliose cult ib observed in the Jang district, m mid to 
have teen the eMrl^ or spiritual disciple, of a Mnslitn hipr, who 
chanjred the original name, Mihra, of his Hindu follower, into Mir 
Shih;' 

Thk Changing Attitude to Indian Cultumk 

Before proceeding to trace the effect of the foregoing conhicts 
on the development of Islam in India, attention must paid to 
the influence of Hindu thought and culture on the Muslim minci 
llie antipathy of the Muslim invaders and many of the rulers to 
things Indian appears as one of the outstanding diaracteristics of 
of those unpleaBant times. Although I slam under the ‘Abbisids 
had f3een the patron of letters and culture, even to the extent of 
welcoming translations of liooks on Buddhist and fudsan philo- 
sophy and science within the ever-growing circle of their 
literature ; and although al-Biruni, a contemp<’)rary of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the eleventh century, showed a profound interest in, 
and clear understanding of, Indian sciences, philosophies, and 
religions ; yet there was a period of more than five centuries 
before Akteir arose to take aLBirunLs place with an attempt to 
turn the tide in favour of Indian culture. 

Al-Biriini was an altogether exceptlona! man, not only for Ws 
’Own time but for any time* He certainly was not the poduci of 
bis age. He had no praise for the expeditions of Mafembd of 
Ghazni, but spoke of him as having * utterly ruined the prosperity 
of the country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered la all directions. . , * 
Their scattered remains cherish, of <»ur«, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired away from those parts of the country con- 
C|tiered by us, and have fled to places which our hand cahuol 
reach*-to Kashmir, Benares, and other places/® He was not much 
intereited in the holy wars of Mahmud, 'but preferred to engage 
himself in making diligent inquiry Into the maimers, aistoms, aiid 
beliefs of the Hindus. To this end he had to acquire Sanskrit, and 
he clearly recognized that he stood alone in his inquiries regarding 

^ MJ., II, m ■ ^ , * iJ-BifinI, -Imdia, Smh&% I, 22 
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tlie Indians* The inarvelloiis extent of his researches, and his 
interest in Hindu thought, may be roughly indiaited by reference 
to the sources which he used* In his account of theology and 
philosophy he made use of the Sdnkhya^ by Kaplla and Patahjali, 
the Bhagavad Gfid, and the Purmas. HivS sources for his 
chapters on astronomy, geography, and astrology include twenty- 
two different Sanskrit, titles.^ Unfortunately, however, al-Biriinfs 
work produced no effect on the Muslim attitude toward Hindus, 
and it apparently went entirely unnoticed by them.^ 

More than five hundred years after al-Biruni, who left India 
in A.i). 1030, Akbar came to the throne, and set about to culti- 
vate, in an entirely new and unheard-of manner, associations 
with his Hindu subjects. It was a part of his governmental policy 
to effect a fusion of the two great elements of Indian religious 
and sodal life, and he did everything in his power to conciliate 
the Hindus, to affect their manners and customs, and to encourage 
the obliteration of difference between the two communities. 
Consequently, there was scarcely a department of his own private 
life in which some modification of the Islamic rule was not 
introduced. Although he was a man of the most meagre sort 
of education, yet he evinced the profoundest interest in Hindu 
religion and philosophy, and in his time had translations made 
.from the Sanskrit into Persian of the Atharva Veda, the Makd- 
hhdrata, and the Rdmdyana? 

All of these contacts with the Hindu environment gradually 
tended to produce an attitude of tolerance among the MuslinivS 
of India, which has given to Indian Islam some peculiar charac- 
teti'StiOs* Further proofs of this are found in the terms of a 
a)infidentM will which Babur left to his son Humiyun^ the original 


* Cl, Sachau, Preface to aPBWiifs Mia, 1, 

* However, It mtist not be overlooked that certain evidences of the effect 
of the Indian environtoent on Mniilm life early became apparent* This is 
noticeable in literature eipecially. For Imtmm, in the poetry of Amir 
EhnsrU* of the Tughltiq period* a^pMioti. to the Imlfen mode is found ; and 
to him, it fe wid, the origin of the modern Uidi language can b« traced. The 
greatest influence of environment Is found, ,of course, in the Mu gh ul pertod* 
The metaphors are changed* the sim&a are taken from Indian biid$ and 

and In fact from the whole Mian life* 

' : •* ‘AM-ul-Qaair BtaaSyanJ, *43., 
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c<ipy of which is preserved in the State Library at BhoimL The 
dacument, as translated, runs as follows : 

1.) my mn: People of divert rellgbasi Inhabit imUti; iiiid il fe a 
matter of thamfeglving to God that the King of kiiig?^ has enti tiHlct! the 
government of thfe c»iiiitry to you. It tlierefore behoves you that : 

1. You stiouid not allow reilgkms prejudices to influence yoiir lulticl* 
ant! administer iinpartial jtstice, having due regard to the rdlgioiw 
susceptibilities and religious custoim of all sactfom of the people. 

2. In particular refrain from the slaughter of cows, which will help 
you to obtain a hold on the hearts of the people of India. Thus yiu will 
bind the |)eopl© of the land to yourself by ti« of gratitude. 

3. You should never destroy the plaoei of worship of any aun- 
munity and always he justlcedovlng, to that relatlofis lx)tw«n the king 
and hfe subjw^ts may remain cordial and there be peace ant! amtentinent 
in the land. 

4. The propagatkm of Mam will better carrlecl on with the swoid 
of love and obligatba than with the sworri of opprmloa. 

5. Always Ignore the mutual dksemtonof Shi*ate and Sunnii, othorwiw 
they will lead to the weakneas of Iskm. 

6. Treat the different peculiarities of your subjects as the different 
seasons of the year, to that the body |K)lit!c may remain free from 

Akbar^s Arx)PTioN of Hindu Beliefs and Practices 
Akbar not only put an end to the killing of cows, bnt did 
more than Bibur suggests, and abolished the hated He 

still further. Under the Influence of his Hindu wives and 
Ms belpved mmin RiJi Birbal, he began to worship the sew ; 
he wore cIothM that in coMur <»iT»poiided to the ruling planet 
of the clay; he began al midnight to mutter spells which the 
Hindus taught himi in an endeavour lo make the sun serve Ms 
wishes ; he was even known to appear in public with his foreheaci 
marked as a Hindu, and <»Iebrat6d the festivals of MMsM 
and DimiM* He even refiain«J from eating meat on 
oerlftin days* Thew observances were also followed to tome 
extent by Jahlngfr ; but Shah Jthin began to make chiingoi ; and 
with AtiTOttpib the pendulum swung entirely in the o|)p)«te 
direction** ^ , . ! ■ 

Akbar's leanings, and the practices which he actuaiy adopted, ' 

» Ur. Sy«i TM^ Imdian Aug* 1023, 499* * See p. 27. ’ 

¥* f G £.1, II, m* 
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and sought to bring his Muslim subjects to follow in their 
relations to Hindus, ultimately produced a profound effect on his 
own religious thought. During the^ course of his reign, too, he 
was greatly influenced in his religious thinking by two men, 
Abul-FadI and his brother Faydb sons, of the heretically-incHned 
Shaykh Mubarak NagorL , They 'held ' a . liberal attitude toward 
Hinduism, and religion in general, that led them to be regarded 
by the orthodox as arch-heretics, who were the cause .of the 
einperoFs being led astray. 

It is doubtful, how'Cv^er, if the turning of Akbar from orthodoxy 
can be laid to the blame of these two favourites of his. Rather, 
it may Ixj said they were the two congenial friends, whose minds 
ran along with his, who furthered the ends he had in mind. 
Akbar ’s tolerant spirit found frequent opportunity for divSpleasure 
with the ‘Pharaoh-like pride ^ of the Udcuna at court, which ran 
counter to his personal feelings and the government policy wdiich 
he desired should prevail in the empire. Blochmann, who has 
carefully studied the relations between Akbar and Abul-Fadl, 
says that he w^as affected most deeply by the religious persecutions 
and sentences of death passed by his chief justice, Makhdum-ul~ 
Mulk, on Shi‘ahs and other heretics. He began to realize that the 
‘ Scribes and Pharisees formed a power of their own in his 
kingdom, at the construction of which he had for twenty years 
been working'. During this time he had resolved upon ruling, 
‘with an even hand, men of every creed in his dominion ^ He 
was, however, being continually urged by the learned lawyers to 
‘ X>ersecute instead of heap, and as a result he instituted the Thurs- 
day evening discussions in the audience hall, or Hbddat kkdfiak. at 
Fatfeipir Sikri, which he had erected especially for this purposed 

It is thought that these discussions were inaugurated by Akbar 
solely lor the purpose of trying to discx>ver whether or not he was 
in error in his policy, and because he felt it his duty as a ruler to 
inquire. If this be so, the results went even farther than Akbar 
probably anticipated, to the dismay and consternation of the 
orthodox party, who no doubt from the very first feared the out^ 
cx>me. And little wonder that they should fear the effect of such 
an ' open forum, where night after night the emperor listened 

* H. Blcchinattu, Intrc4uc!tk>n ^ vi^ 
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to the views of the theologiaiis of varioiie reli^ionSs ifacliidiag 
Hindu fiandiis, Parsees, Roman Cathoiic priests from (doa, as 
as the learned mmdpfs of the different schools. 

The first obvious result of the discussions m*as that the 
outward unity of the learned Muslim 'ulnnm at once lx:|^an to 
disappear. Akbar*s doubts, therefore, increased Instead of l)eing 
cleared up. In certain points of law the Hanafite school seemed 
to lag tehincl that of the other three schools of Muslim jurispru- 
dence; while even ‘the moral character of the Prophet was^ 
scrtitinir.ed and found wanting ’P Thus the discussions led to 
Aklmr's disillusionment, and the great discomfiture of the orthodox 
party, who were in constant opposition. Finally, It is said that 
AbfiTFadb printing out the divisions among the ^uiamd, |»rsuaded 
the emperor that a subject ought to look upon the king not alone 
as the temporal but also as the only spiritual guide. 

This, however, was a new doctrine, in direct op|x)sition to the 
received opinion in Islam, where the law stands aNjve every king, 
and makes the promulgation of a national constitution impossible* 
In cases where kings such as ‘Ala-ud-DIn Rh alji had tefore tried 
to assert the law of expediency above the Qur’anic law, they never 
actually managed to bring about the separation of religion arid 
law, and make the administration of the dvii government indepen- 
dent of the mulB* The seeds of division had, however, been sown r 
and », when Abiil-Fadl forced the issue at one of the Thursday 
ev^itig meetings, after four years of unrest and discussioa, he 
* raised a perfect storm ^ Up to this point the disputations had been 
confined to the life of Mufiammad or the differences between the 
secis ; they now began to turn on the very principles of Islam itself.* 

The outcome was a complete personal triumph for Ak!»r, 
The 'uimnd were put down, and, mudi to their disgust, mtm 
forced to sign Akl.»r% famous ‘decree of infallibility*,® which, as- 

* Bid * Bid 

* * If tliea^ 'Ibe a vftrkuee ti opl&km among mmfMMs (ctivittes) lapo^i a. 

of ttsligioiu aiKl Hfe la hte penetrating uixlewtAuilng aM 

unerritig Jmlgmeut should iodine to om oplnka . . . and give hfe clecrte for 
the t»toe€t of manklntl, and for the duo regulation of the world, we do hereby 
agree that such a decree Is binding m tn, and on the wWe natfon/ Signed 
the* pflndimi *mi€mi of the cotat. ButSySsI, 

B.D., V, 532 ; see p. 7a 
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a state document, ‘ stands unique in the whole history of Islam’. 
There followed the banishment of Mafebdum-ul-Mulk and his 
associate ‘Abd-un-Nabi, and the disputations were brought to an 
end, and Akbar was now free to proceed to develop his religious 
notions as he pleased.^ 

Budayuni describes the events of this period in vivid detail, 
and assigns still another reason for Akbar’s innovation in religion. 
He had become convinced that a period of one thousand years 
was to be the duration of the religion of Islam ; and, as that period 
was all but completed, no obstacle prevented his making the 
innovation, as he was now independent of the shaykhs and Udamd. 
He had even come to the place where he was ready to make 
public use of the formula, ‘ There is no God but God, and Akbar 
is God’s apostle’, but w'as too fearful of the consequences actually 
to do so. However, he did proclaim the establishment of his new 
religion, w'hich he called Tawhld-i-IlaM, or Divine Monotheism. 
While it is Islamic in an external sense it is in fact a complete 
denial of Islam, for it substituted an entirely different ceremonial 
law, as weU as new theological doctrines. In the latter the Sufi 
idea of absorption of the soul in the Divine Being is prominent, 
while in the former the Zoroastrian contribution is quite apparent 
in the central position occupied by the worship of the sacred fire, 
which was made over to the charge of Abu’l-Fadl, the high-priest, 
who was instructed to take care that it was never extinguished.^ 

Akbar’s governmental policy of seeking a closer identification 
of Muslims with Hindus in one great commonwealth undoubtedly 
did produce an effect which was good and wholesome ; but, so 
te as Ms attempt to bring about the introduction of a new religion 
was concerned^ it may be said that the effort died with him. It 
was in no sense intended as a .reform ,of Mam,, but was an actual 
denial of it In closing this study of Akbar, I shall quote the 
pertinent observations of GoMziher, who says his innovation was 
a break with the traditions of Isten ‘ more decided even than that 
which manifests itself in the doctrine of IsmS'il. It femained* 
therefore, without any decided influence on the development of 
Islam. Limited to the court cireks and to the intellectuals, it did 

* H. Blpchmann, op. db, vlfi. 

: L : , * ‘Abd-ul-Qldir BaaSySM, BD., V, S30 ff. 
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not outlive its founders. . • . Without violent disturbance, 
orthodox Islam resumed its former control after Akter^s death 
(aix 1605), and it is not until we coma to the latest rationalistic 
movement among Brahmans and Moslems in Anglo-Iadia that we 
find Aklmr proclaimed as the precursor of the effort to bring 
Brahmanism, Parseeism and Islam into closer touch.* ^ 

Dara Shikuh ani> Hinou-Musijm Unity 
The effect of such close associations with Hindus as were 
practised and advocated by Akbar could not but be passed on to 
some extent ; and, as a matter of fact, the mantle of the Mbeml* 
minded emperor fell upon his gmndson, DSra Shikuh* If this 
prince had not been summarily exmited on a charge of heresy, he 
might have lived to exert still further influence in support of the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. During his life he gave Wmself to 
the ncxiuiring of knowledge about the religion and philosophy of 
the Hindus, particularly on the mystic side ; and to this purpo»' 
he not only read and translatad Sguiskrit books into Persian, but 
assiduously sought the comimny of Hindu ascetics. The lx>ofes 
that he had translated include the R^mayattu and the GtiM, the 
UpmisMds^ under the title Sirr-uGAsrdr^ and the V€>gmmskishta? 

Contemporary orthodox opinion aljout Dara and his fraterni- 
zation with Hindus does not do him justice ; but it was time for 
the pendulum to swing, and Dari had to pay the price for his 
attempt to pioneer in the realm of religious unity. His conception, 
after much study and contemplation, was that between Hindu md 
Muslim mysticism there exMs only verbal differences, and he 
wrote his to show * where* the *two seas* of 

mystic thought *meet*. But the orthodox Muslims, who had 
regained their control, would have none of it, as may seen from 
the following comment by an historian : 

DirS Shlktlh In life latar days dM not restrict Mirwelf to ttie 
think lag and lieretkal ftolions which he had Mopted under tlw i£ 

iasawamf (tJClfifem), Iwt showed an Incitmtlcm for the rdigfea and 
Inslit tttioi» of the Hindm He was mmtmtif In the soi^fety of 

and smmydsis^md he iwad to regard thme wortM« teache»'al 
delwtofis is l«OTed and true awten ci wlidotti. He coii«Mer«l ti»if 

* QoMriher, op. dt., * i?. LXIII, 1926, 5. 

* Per text AttI tfanslattoii with fuB wonunt erf BSri ShikSh 

ed. arri to M. Asiatfc of Benfab IW* 
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books, which they call Bed (Vedas), as being the Word of Goci, and revealal 
from heaverii and he called them ancient and excellent hooks, in the 
translation of which he was much employed. Instead of the sacred name 
of Allah he adopted the HIndn name PradM (lord) . , . and he hM this 
name engraved in Hindi letters upon his rings. . . , Through these 
perverted opinions he had given np ■ "the prayers, fasting, and other 
ol)ligations imposed by the law, and ... it t)eeame manifest that if Dara 
Shikilh obtainef] the throne, and established his power, the foundations of 
the faith would be in danger, and the precepts of Islam would be changed 
for the ra/i/' of infidelity (Hinduisra) and Judaism,* 

He was finally condemned for heresy, and put to death, in 
A.D. 1659, by Aurangzib, his own brother. 

Later Developments 

While Akbar and Dara vShikuh made little headway with 
liberalizing Islamic thought in their day, and incurred naught but 
displeasure, yet the .same influence of contact with Hinduism that 
led them into strange vagaries of thought, and away from the 
central conceptions of Islam, has produced a liberality of attitude 
regarding Hindu gods and scriptures in some modern minds 
that is truly amazing. There are those w^ho declare that 
the Hindu gods, Rama and Krishna, should be regarded as 
prophets, and the Vedas, the Rdmdyana, the Bhagavad Gtid^ 
for instance, as gifts of divine revelation, basing their argu- 
ment on the Qur’anic texts, which say, ‘And every people 
hath its guide^;^ and, ‘To every people we have sent an 
apostle k ® The most modern and persistent exponents of this 
doctrine are the Ahmadiyah propagandists, who make frequent 
reference to it in their publications. The editor of one of their 
papers, published in Lahore, in answer to a question of a corres- 
pondent on this point, gives his position thus : 

* The Qitr^an says that every nation has seen its warner ; hence 
India, too, must have received revelation. As the Vedas and Gild 
are held in great reverence as divine books, we assume that these 
were revealed to the prophets who appeared in this country/ * 
'In another place the editor affirms his belief that prolmbly Rama 
and Krishna were prophets, mme it m not necessary to know the 
names of all the prophets/ For we cannot assume that they 

* Mubamimd Karim, E.D., VH, 170. ’ * Sfirah, XIII, 7. 

» /^#i.,XVI,3a * 1,1023, 4 

; ■ * Cp. Ai*Aai*td , 
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Khoiild excluded Kiinply because the Qur*ati tioes not nieritio!i 
them, when at the same time it does enunciate ‘ the principle that 
fmikm lias seen Its wamer or apostle It is simply incon* 
cei cable that such a larg:e country as India ivould hare Iren 
excliideci frotn the inanifestation of God*s ^race* 

Other proofs of an amaxing unorthodoxy and extreme liliera- 
lity of attitude toward Hindu polytheists, which woiikl have 
shocked the strict Aurang^ib teyood measure, may lx found. In 
the Muslim poets of Bengal, such as Karain *AII and Karim 
Allah, who sang the prai^s of Radha am! Kfishpa, and composed 
hymns in honour of the goddess On one occasion, in Bijnori 

in north India, when trouble was expected between the tw^'o csom* 
nmnities on a certain Hindu festival, I rmitmlxr the Muslim 
secretary of the municipal Ixmrd told me that he sought to tvoid 
it by having garlands made and sent to all the Hindu temples of 
the city, to te presented as offerings to the idols, While this was 
a mere matter of expediency rather than an indication of telief, 
it nevertheless shows to what length Muslims in the iiikist of 
their Hindu environment will sometimes go. , 

Results of Incomplete Conversion 
In a land like India, where the majority of the Muslim 
population luis been recruited from Hindu caste and outcasta 
groups by mass conversion, whether from fear of military power, 
or to attain some desirable object, or because of pereuasion, com* 
plele Islamiration of the converts has not been aax>mp!ighed. 
There are great STOtiona of the Muslim cottimunity, here and there, 
which reveal their Hindu origin in their religious and social life 
almost at every turn, constlliiting a curious mixture of the old and 
the new. There Is little wonder that this should he so. The 
Muslim armies moved over the country in wave after wave for 
centuries, from Peshawar to Dm» and beyond, and from the 
HimaiayaB to the southern end of the peninsula. It often happened 
that hastily converted peoples weie left behind after the army 
moved on* These had been given but scant inEtructlon in the hew 
faith, and were left to remember and practise what they could, 

» TMi im,i. 

» !>. C. Sen, //ii/cry i?/ SmgM Irngmie md Itiemiupt, 71®, 7W, 
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The premite of the old idolatrotas- stirroundiiigs upon them was 
great* Not only their neighbours, but many of their relatives in 
other places were still Hindu,- Little wonder that the worship of 
the village godlings went on as' before, that animistic beliefs con- 
tinued, that Brahman priests were still employed, and Hindu 
festivals observed. The wonder is, not that these hereditary 
customs and teliefs were adhered to, but that any belief in Islam 
remained at alL 

One of the earliest records we find of official recognition of the 
existence of mixed customs and beliefs among village Muslims 
occurred in the reign of Jahangir, when he was visiting Kashmir. 
Here, near the village of Pampur, on the Jhelum, it is said that he 
found at Rajaur some Muslims who were originally Hindus, but 
that their chiefs were still styled Rajas, Hindu customs were still 
observed, such as the burning of widows, and intermarriage with 
Hindus was practised. This led to an attempt to mend matters ; 
for the emperor issued orders prohibiting such practices in the 
future, and suitable 'punishments were enjoined for their infrac- 
tion 'P How^ever, from the evidences that are still found in certain 
quarters of Muslim India, chiefly in the remote village areas, at a 
distance from the influence of the 'ulamd^ it is apparent that all 
the king*s horses and all the king's men were not able to bring 
about the desired reforms. Still, there is no doubt that the 
situation to-day is far better than it was a century ago, as a 
result of the reform efforts of Muslim preachers, the more 
general diffusion of education, and the extensive revival of the 
Iskmic spirit and learning in connexion with the modern refom 
movements. 

Let tts now take a glance at a few of these groups that show 
the msults of incomplete conversion, and then pass to a closer 
considemtion of the main religious' and social phenomena growing 
out of it. The MalMm community is the bast known of these 
groups in north India, a de«ription of wMch I quote from Mr. 
Blunt, who was the United Provinces census officer for 1911* 
Concerning them he writes ; 

These are converted Hindtus variety «tetes, belonging to Agra 
wJjoffling districts, ebiefiy Muttra, Etah, and Mainpiiri They are of 

' VI, 376. 
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dea^nt* llsey are reluctajil to tIiMfU* 

st^lvi-s as Muslims* iincl generally give their caste name, and 
ret«giiii:e the riaiiie 3MMm, Their tmtn« are mwtly llincln; tliey 
iBCistly worship at Hindu temples ; . they ise. tte, .miutatkni M4»h^Jidmf 
intermarry mostly among theimelves only. On the other haiiii, they 
sonictimes fr«|tieiit a mosque, pmetfee drcumcision, bury thdr dead, anil 
they will eat with Muslims If they are particular frfcnds. They prefer to 
iiddressttd as AfiyM TMiur, They admit they are ncitticr Hindus nor 
Muslims, but a mixture of t»thd 

From Gujarat, in western India, comes a similar vStory, Tiic 
3f&mMiSf or of Cutch are ShFahs isi name, but they do 

not associate witli Muslims, eat no flesh, do not practise circum- 
cision, do not obser?e the stated prayers UaMi) or the fast of 
I^amadSM. Their mlniation is Mam, Mdm; they worship the Hindu 
triad*--Bralima, Vishpu, and Siva— and conskler Imam Shih, the 
missionary who onginally convertoi them some three centuries 
ago, as an incarnation of Bmhma/^ The same sort of concMiioii is 
likewise found in the Punjab, Bengal, central and southern India, 
among certain remote sections of the Muslim community* 

In the religiotm life of the illiterate and part ly<on verted 
Muslim masses of the villages of India the remnants of earlier 
beliefs and practices form a long list, and shall attempt now 
to give them in some detail* To begin with, sacral sites have 
been carried over into the new system, and have been invited 
with wholly arbitrary Muslim names and legends, just as 
happened in Ftlestiiie,^whete today we find such sacred motmts m 
Tell Astr, in northern Jud©a, venerated by the Muslim population 
m highly as they w^ere by the Jews and Canaaiiites, whom they 
followed* This transformation of sacred Hindu sites, or is 

most commonly found in Kashmir, where they go by the name of 
Mfdrai» Sometimes it has been disarvered that the tomb of a 
Muslim Mint was fonnerly a Plindu temple* For instaii«, 
tomb of Bama Din 3&hih, in Kashmir, has been shown to l»ve 
teen originally a Hindu temple, built by Bhima Sihl, the last 
Hindu king of Kabul. The current le^nd, however, is that the 
saint was a Hindu ascetic, who, before Ms conversion to Igltm, 
went by the name of Bhuma Sidh!/ 

^ mu m I, pt. i, lia* * CLM., imi, Vll Bombay, Si. 

* s.i, It mt 
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Idolatrous Practices 

Tlie practices, however, that find greatest disfavour with 
strict Muslims are the idolatrous practices, and the worship of 
Hltidii gods and godlings, which have prevailed to such an extent 
in tfie village life of Islam. While no 'attempt is made to give a 
complete list of all the objects or types of this adherence to 
prdytheisra, a few of the more prominent cases will l^e noticed. 
The Ckini'Jiaras of the United Provinces are said to worship Kaikd 
Sdhjd Maf, and observe i\i^ skrddda ceremony of the Hindus,^ 
The Meos of the Pimjal) worship conntiess godlings, such as Siaiisi, 
and lAikhi, The Mirdsls of Amritsar , take offerings to 
lh(rf>d While I.MkshnitJJevfh worshipped by the Turk- 

Nawas of eastern Bengal/ Among the Dudidculas of the Madras 
Presidency tools are worshipped, as is done by the Hindus at the 
/Msekra festival. Saint worship is common everywhere, and in 
some places great reverence is paid to Shaykh Saddu, which is, 
without doubt, demon worship. Evil spirits are avoided by the use 
of charms {iaitndk) bound on the arm or neck, and the use of 
magic (sihr ) ; wliile fortune-telling, under the name of geomancy 
astrology, the magic square, opening the Qur^an for 
guidance, and the like, are employed by all classes,'^ 

The belief in the spirits or godlings that cause diseavSe is 
probably the most difficult of all to eradicate, and has met with 
the most stubborn opposition. While many idolatrous practices 
have teen given up, as the census reports and personal obser- 
vation bear witness, yet in times of sickness and plague we find 
Muslims in the villages, CvSpecially wminen, going pathetically to 
the shrines, seeking every known means to seciu’e healing or 
immunity from disease. When a child is attacked with the dread 
disease, smallpox, medicine as a rule is not given, for fear of offend- 
ing the goddess Sitala. In the eastern Punjab The assistance of 
the female attendant of the Sitala temple is requisitioned, offer- 
ings tedng given away according to her suggestion, wntlr a view^ 
to pleasing tlie goddess and saving the life of the patient The 
use of the scapegoat for lidding a village of a plague is not 
altogether uncommon.® 

^ C/.j?., 1911, XV, United Provinces, pt. 1, 141. 

^ H. H. Rlsley, TXSJl, 1, 309 . , » Herklots, op. dt., 218 ff. 

^ C/.A\, 1911, Punjab, pt. 1, 174 . « Crooke, I, 91. 
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Brahninos are used as family priests, as, for inslaiitte, by the 
Avans uf the north-west corner of the Ptinja!:), and their 

Biiats o! the United Provinces^ Special reverence is 
slicnvii for the cow amoni? the Shins of the IikUis valley, who 
will not eat beef. The same is true of the Moiinias id 
While Biilrnr and Akbar did not affect any spciial rc'veri'rice for 
the cow as such, yet the former, as we have seen, rmanmeiHled 
that his son Hun ray tin respect Hindu feelings in this mailer, and 
Akliar went so far as to prohibit the killing of cows altogetlier 
by Muslims, Jahangir also prohibited their slaughter for a period 
4>f years, l/:vaiise of the shortage of aittle.*'* 

Ascetics amiing Muslims are occasionally found whcj observe 
tonsure and smearing of the bxiy with ashes, as |)raitisc«l among 
l-litKlus. They are also found as- the. guardians of sacred shrines 
which are worsliippttl by Ixjtb Hindus and Muliamniadans, as in 
tlic case of Saklii Sarwuir, in ihe.lhmjab. 

The sacrexi fire is also found. At the shrine of $adiq Nilning, in 
the Jhang district, in the Punjab, the Muslim faqirs keep a fire 
going night an<i day, called (ikuni. Once a year, on tlie oceasif)ii of 
the of the saint, a large loaf of bread, called a roi, is cooked 
with this sacred fire, and is then broken up and distributed to all 
present^ Another example of the sacred fire is at the imambtu'ah 
in Gorakhpur. According to Crooke, it was first started by a 
renewed Shfah faglr^ named Roshan *A11, and has been maintained 
iinqtienched for more than a hundred years, a special bexly of 
attendants and supplies of wood Ixdng provided for it. It is 
resiiectecl by Hindus as well as Muhammadans, and, as in the case 
of fires kept up by note<l yogis^ the ashes have a reputation for the 
cure of fever."' 

Many Muslims are found to join with their Hindu neighbours 
in their festivals, as their ancestors did from time immemorial, 
litfore they adopted Islam. Among those festivals that one can 
coiriiiiorily find observed by village MusHois are the fMl and 
Dhpilli^ and even the Hindu New Yearns day, Baisakkt^ while 
BasdHi-p&Mfkami was officially adopted by the Sbi*ah kings of 

* Bains, Eihmgrapkf, 44 ; C/./?., United Provinces, 1911, pt. I, 14b 

® C/.Ab 19U, VII, Bomixiy, pt. b 59. « Bernier, op, dt., 326. 

* CJ*A\, Punjab, 1911, pt. 1, 175. ® Crooke, op. dt,, 1, 312. 
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Ouclh as the time for their A^au-roz celebration/ Akbar^s and 
Jahangir’s acllierence to certain Hindu festivals we have already 
noted, 

Hindu Influence in Social Life 

The social life of many Muslim groups is liooeycombetl with 
Hindu customs and observancCvS. This is clearly revealed in 
names. The of the Punjab, for instance, though they are 

nearly all Muslims, retain Hindu names and keep their geoea-. 
logics in the BrMimanic fashion.'^ .Hindu titles are also fotmcl; 
for instance, among tlie converts' from the Taga BmJimans of the 
western part of the United Provinces the title C/mnda/irl is kept 
in prominent families ; and at Lucknow we hnd Important Muslim 
princes bearing such titles as the Maharaja of Mahniudabad, and 
the Raja of Jahaiigirabad. ' 

In marriage certain groups, that are Maslim in name only, 
either use the Hindu ceremony alone, or inay perform the 
ceremony first by Hindu rites and then call in a (/ddi to i>erform 
the Muslim ceremony. In some sections, for example in Mysore, 
among Muslims the joint-family system of the Plindus obtains 
in the rural areas/ In fact, the principle has teen pretty 
generally established that in matters of inheritance, dowry, and 
the like, Muslim converts may adhere legally, as they do in many 
cases in fact, to the tribal customs or customary law of the group 
to which they or their ancestors belonged before conversion. 

Caste IN . Muslim vSociETv ' , 

In the social sphere the influence of Hinduism on Islam has 
nowhere left a more definite mark than in the creation of caste 
distinctions, which indicate social status as dearly as they do in 
Hindu society. As the existence of numerous sectarian divisions 
is deplored on the religious side by the modem reformers and 
leaders of the Muslim community in India, so also are the equally 
numerous social divisions, which tend to prevent the welding of 
the Muslims of India into a single brotherhood, according to the 
Islamic ideaL It is true that one reason for the spread of Islam 
in India was the elevation in soda! status that came from the 

* Herklots, op. dt., 191. * Bains, op. dt., 44, 

* C./.AL Mysore, 1911, 61. 
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breaking of the liinidage and oppression of the Hiiidii caste 
systcni, and the frcetlom which Islam had to offer in its soUal 
system* But in the working out of the practical difficulties 
attending adjiistment within the social stniclure of Islam there 
were in India handicaps to unity and brotherhood which I slain 
hacl never 1)efc)re encountered. 

First, there were the foreign Muslims, the Arabs, Turks, aiic! 
PtTwSians, who were at the top of the social scale from the 
very start liccaiise of their position as rulers and the varimis 
places they held in the army ant! goveniment. 11icy iiad no 
doubts as to their su|ieriority over the locril converts; anti in 
this very attitude we can see the lieginnlngs of the Muslim caste 
system in India. Hcfcoiidly, as the converts from various classes 
and castes of Hindus came in, from Brahmans and Rajputs to the 
lowest iHitcastes, am! as the lower caste groups ccmtituicd to live 
mostly in their ancestral villages, it was inevitable that there 
should continue among these Hindu ctiuverts. the same general 
feeling of aloofness the one from the <»ther. 'Fhls was estJecially 
true as many of these converts changed their beliefs and custenus 
but little from what they were l;)efore. Therefore, to-day it is not 
astonishing that we should find it the common practice lo regard 
Muslims as belonging to tw^o social gn.>iips ; the \Skarfi siiis’ 
(high castes) and the ‘ u/idf mis ’ (low castes). 

In fact^ to such an extent does the Hindu Idea of a fourfold 
social division prevail, that is : Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and 
Sttdra, that in some parts of the country converts to Islam 
c-onsider that they are tound to enroll themselves as either 
Sayyid, Sbaykh, Mugbul, or Patliand' This m not the place to go 
into the matter of racial origins, but it may l>e staled that the 
prcse!it-<iay social significance that attaches to tliesc names has 
a definite racial and historical Imsis. The terniH SayykI and 
SliayMl Araliian origin; the former l)eing used exclusively 
for descendants of the Brophetks family through his daughter 
Fatimah, and the latter being used to designate any otlier of 
Aral) origin. The name Mughul ranks next in im|*K>rtance, 
because the ruling dynasties at Delhi rank next to those of 
Arabian origin, which was the nation of the Prophet, Inch 


* l-kilns, Ethmgraphf^ 139. 
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■dentally, the term Mughul includes- ■ those- of Turkisli origin, as 
the Miighuls of Delhi were not in fact Mughiils ,or Mongols at all, 
but Turks, and this term came to be used in order to distinguish 
these Islamic rulers from the Ottoman rulers in Turkey. The term 
Pathaii is used to apply, broadly speaking, to all who have had their 
origin in Afghanistan and the neighbourhood of the great North- 
West J^h'onticr. In addition, these groups have their sulxlivisions, 
based on family and tribal origins. 

One (U:her fact, too, needs to be mentioned. No one pretends 
any longer that those who give themselves one of the four above- 
mentioned designations are all of them necessarily of the origin 
indicated l)y the name. There is a strong tendency for the converts 
from among the Hindus to assume a position in one of the 
recugnized groups of shartf mJs just as soon, as practicable. The 
one that is most ailected by vSuch converts is one of the two that 
imply Arab origin, namely Shaykh. However, there is another 
explanation for the assumption of this title, which probably gives a 
more correct interpretation of the reason for its use. The term 
Shaykh is widely used as a term of respect for an old man, a 
learned man, or a great man; hence many converts, who had 
nothing in their origin to boast of, adopted this respectable 
designation, and so have formed into a separate caste. ^ However, 
not all converts have assumed one of the fourfold classifications. 
This is particularly true of the agricultural and high caste converts* 
The Rdjpufs, Jdts, and Ahirs for the most part retain their 
identity on embracing Islam, and one of the important MiivSlim 
families of Oudh still keeps the original caste title Thdknr along 
with the title of Ntnvdb, Brahmans may assume the title Sayyid 
on conversion, which course is vSaid to have been approved by the 
Emperor Akbar," Converts from the lower caste Hindus and 
outcastes as a rule go by the name of Nait-Mu$limSy or newly 
converted Muslims, and must remain in this probationary status 
for a time, their further advance being dependetit on conduct or 
prosperity. Thus an old saying is to the point, * Last year 1 was a 
Julahi (weaver) ; this year a Shaykh ; and next year, if the harvest 
be good, I shall be a vSayyid k This practice of adopting a tribal 
designation is said to be based on a tradition from the Prophet to 
the effect ; ‘ All converts to my faith are of me and my tribe 

^ C/,A\, Punjab, 1911, 75. ■ ® Bains, op. dt, 140. * Ibid, 
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There is a wide range of caste . names funiKl In the second 
di\isi<f>ii of such as 7V//, //M/, Jpgis, anti the 

like* Efost of them indicate - -occtipation, as tlie 7>'//, who 
makes cal (id). Most of them are just the old Hindu caste or 
guild name carried over.- Not ■only' do caste names prevail, Init 
many of the cndginal caste prejudices as well, in resixcl of 
eating, lirinking, and marriage. There is even a caste, called the 
ludiii, ill north India, which engagevS in Ikiuor dealing, quite 
contrary’' to the precepts of the faith ; but in vSpitc oC this some 
of tlie men of this class have Ixx'oine prominent In Indian allairs. 

One thing which is very creditable indeed is that, though 
caste may fie recognized in social relations, yet when it comes to 
worship all the iiilliience of Brahman exclusiveness disap|‘>cars, 
and in the niosf|ue the Islamic ideal of brotherhcjod Is tiiiimphaiit ; 
the l«ggar, the sweeper, and the prince worship side !iy side, 

A'riKMiwH TO SoLvr: tiik Caste Problem 
Caste in Islam in India presents a serious |>r<jbieni. This, 
together with the religious <livisions, which are undouljtedly more 
nmnennis here than in any other ccmnlry of the Muslim world, 
cause the leaders of the comnuinity no little concern. 1 cannot do 
Ixitter than bring this matter to a conclusion by letting the fore- 
most Muslim philosopher of India, Sir Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
of Lahore, sum up the situation as he presented it to his co-religion- 
ists not many years ago, and which, for the most part, still holds 
good : 

is the organic unity of Islam intact in this land ? Rellgv)® advea- 
ti'ircrs net up cilffrrent setts ami fraternitfes, ever c|iiarrcl!mg with one 
another ; aorl there are castes and sub-casU*s like the Jiiiidirsl Surely we 
have oiitdlindiRil the Hindu hlnmdf ; we are suffering from a double 
caste systesn the rdigiuus caste system, st-'ctariaiusm, and tlie swla! 
caste system, which we have either learned or Inherltwi from the Hliidiis* 
Tills is «»ne of the quk-t ways in which the conquereii iiatkms revenge 
theiimTws on their com|i.ierors, 

Islam is fuse and indivisible. It hnxiks no distinctions in it. There are 
no Walihabis, Shfahs, MJrzais, or Hmmm in Islam. Fight not for the 
inter prtftatkm f>f the truth when the truth itself is In danger. Let all come 
lonvan! and contribute their respective shares in the great toil of the 
natifjii. Let the k!<4s of ckiss-distinctlons and sectarianism Ixj smashed 
forever; let the Miisulnuins of the country be once more united Into a 
great vital wlicde. How can we, in presence of violent Intenml 
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disputes, expect to succeed in persuading others to our way of thinking ? 
The wc»rk of freeing hiiraaiiity from superstition-- the ultimate idea! of 
Islam as a community, for the realization of which we have clone so little 
in tin's great land of myth and superstition — will ever remain undone if 
the ematicipators themselvOvS are becoming gradually enchained in the very 
fetltn’s from which it is their mission to set others free.^ 

Influence on Hinduism 

If the Indian environment has produced a profound effect on 
Islam during its long residence in the country, it is no less true that 
Islam has in turn reacted on Hinduism and Indian life. It is 
irapossilile to pursue this investigation far; nor is it necessary, 
for it has already lieen done by others ; but, that the picture may 
Ixi fairly cc)inpiete, we should vsee at any rate in what directions 
tills influence was felt, and observe the present status of relation- 
ships between the two communities. 

As wave after wave of invasion from the plateaus of central 
Asia swept over northern India from the year a.d. 1000 to 1400, 
Hinduism, maimed and bleeding, fled, in the i>erson of its priests 
and scholars, from before the iconoclastic conquerors, and sought 
hiding, first in Kashmir and Benares, and later in Bengal, endea- 
vouring by every means possible to preserve itself.“ Thei-r sacred 
books were kept hidden with much care, * lest they should fall into 
the hands of Moslems and be burnt, as frequently happened Not 
only so, but it is related that, during Muhammad Bakhtyar's 
invasion of Bihar, in one place, where he .slew all the men, some 
religious books were discovered, but not a soul could be found 
v'ho could read them, as all the pandits had been put to the 
sword/* Confronted with such a foe as this, it is no wonder that 
Hinduism underwent a blight for a period of about four hundred 
years. 

During this time we find large numbers of Muslim Sufis 
entering India. Two, at least, of the foremost religious orders, 
the Chishti and Siihrawardi, were introduced ; and, as we have 
seen, it was not uncommon for Hindus to become the disciples of 
Muslim saints and vice versa. In fact, it was through Bufiism that 

^ Mmdusian quoted in C/A., 1911, XIV, Punjab, pt, I, 165. 

* Al-Biruni, India, tr, Saebau, I, 22. ® Bernier, Travels, 336. 

* Minhaj as*Slraj, E.D., II, 306. 
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iHlaiii really found a point of contact with HiiKliiisin and an 
cffeclivc ‘entrance to Hindn hearts’. It was not until the Litter 
part f)f the fifteenth century* however, that any iiirtueiK'c of 
Lslam is noticed In Here it te^ins witli the great 

Hindu reformers of north LuHa, Kabir and Nanak, who in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries tegan a caiiipaign against 
polytheism, idolatry, and caste, Kabir (a.o, 1440-I518) hiiiisdf is 
tlioiight by some to have teen a Muslim, as he 'undoubtedly tears 
a Muslim name ; but In any case he tecame a disciple of the fainouH 
teacher Ramanaiida, and ultimately outran his master. In his life, 
says Dr, .L N, Farquhar: 

Tbtt two religions mingled. The strongest elements of each laid 
hold of him and formed his thought. ... lie denounces idolatry as 
fcxilish, false? iind wrong, dwlares divine incarimtion iraposslbki and 
laughs at the forms of jtsc'etisin as silly practices* . , He was a strict thelst 
calling Chxl but reeognkiiig no coiiAitt, incarnation, or other divines 
attendant.** 

His tomb or shrine Is at Maghar, near Gorakhpur, where, in 
fact, there are two places kept by his devotees — one by a group of 
Muslims and another by the Hindus! 

The induence of Kabir, who was the earliest teacher to 
mingle Islam and Hinduism, may te gathered from the number 
of sects in Hinduism which trace their origin either directly or 
indirectly to him* Eleven sects, whose present-day followers pro- 
bably ex^ceed five millions, are given by Dr. Farquhar. They are 
found scattered everywhere throughout the Hindi-speaking region 
of northern and central India, as far north-west as the Punjab, and 
through Bihar down into Bengal. The list, as Dr. Farquhar gives 
it, api^ears at head of page 174.® 

The KabirpanthI community, fi>unded by Kalnr, tears but few 
id the marks of reform which the founder advocated, and, in 

^ An ear ler example, however, of an attempted mingling of iHlani and 
liindulsiii is to t>e found In the woman saint of Kashmir, Liilla-Vakyain (latter 
half of the fourteenth century a.d.), many of whwe ‘ wise wiyings •’ are Kuitl to 
bo still piipular In that country. See S. G. Griemon and L. * Lalhv 

Vakyani L !92(}, A\>yai Asiaik Socuty Mamgmpks, XVil. 

* J. N, Far(|uluir, An Ouiiim of the Riligiom Liknitureof Imim, 332 f. 

« //«¥., 334. 
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Name of Sect 

Founder 

Approx. 
Date, A.D. 

Centre 

3. Kab'irpantliis 

Kabir 

1470 

Benares 

2. Sikhs ... 

Kanak 

1500 

Punjab 

3, Dadupuiithis 

Dadu 

1575 

Rajp)iitana 

4. Lai Dfisis 

Iml Das 

1600 

Alwar 

5. vSatnamis 


1600 

Narnol , south of 1 >el hi 

fk Balm balls 

Baba Lai ; 

1625 

Dehanpiir, near Sirhind 

7. Siidtis ... 

Birbhan 

1658 

Near Delhi . 

8, Chamn I crisis 

Cliaran Das 

1703 

Delhi 

1). Siva Narayanis ... 

Siva Narayaiia ■ 

1734 

Chandrawar, Ghazipttr 

10. Gant) Dasis ... | 

Garib Das 

1740 

Chndani, Rohtak 

13. Ram Satiehis ... i 

Ram Charan 

1750 

vSbahapirr, Rajpntana 


common with the other sects, has practically reverted to the nstiai 
Hindu type. 

Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538), who was the founder of the Sikh 
religion, wavS also affected to such an extent by the monotheistic | 

principle of Islam and the Hindu revival in his time that he ' 

attempted a syncretism or fusion of the two faiths that had come ! 

so close in contact. His religious position did not seem to differ 
greatly from that of Kabir, at least in the beginning. Ultimately^ 

Hindu ideas and practices crept in, and this, together wdth the 
persecution of the Sikhs by Anrangzib, drove them in religion, as 
well as association, farther and farther from the Muslims, until 
to-day they bear few of the traces of Muslim influence, and are 
regarded as being practically within the pale of Hinduism. I 

Apart from the Muslim influence found in the life and i 

work of these great Hindu leaders who attempted to form | 

mixed sects, we find others that have arisen from time to ' 

time. Some of these are still flonrivShing, in which a definite 
mixture of Hindu and Muslim notions and practices prevail, 1 

though neither the followers nor their ancestors appear ever to 1 

have been converted to Islam, Such attempts in the reconciliation 
of the two systems go by a variety of names, but they are of no 
special conseciuence, either in numbers or influence, and exist t 

rather as interesting curiosities. Among them are the PfrzMm^ 
a sect that had its origin with one Muhammad Shah Dulla about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In the book which he ? 

compiled he arranged selections for the Hindu and Muslim 
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scriptures, and set np Vishnu in his tenth or niskkaiamk (sinless) 
incarnation, which is to come as his supreme deity d The Suikras 
are a sect in the Punjab in which both Muslims and Hindus are 
found in fellowship. The Muslim Snikras carry a danda (staff),, 
with which they strike their iron bracelets {churfs) and keep time 
to their singing in a most weird fashion. The Chlmjjfipaniht 
sect claims to have l^een founded by bhagai Chhajjii, of Lahore, 
in the time of Aurangzib, and reveals a curious combination of 
Hindu and Muslim creeds. It prevails only among the lower 
castes. The ffusuynt Brahmans are Hindus, and are said to 
derive their name from the fact that they narrate the story of 
Hadrat Imam Hiisayn. They mark their foreheads with the 
fiiuk^ but they beg from Muslims. They kive adopted many 
Muslim l)eliefs and pmctices, such as keeping the fast of 
Ramadan, and are special devotees of the shritie of Khwajah 
Mu'Imucl-Diii Chishti, of Ajmlr.^ The Shamsfs are a sect which 
outwardly appears to be Hindu, but actually seems to l>e affiliated 
with the Ismabli Khojalis. It is said to take its name from the 
great saint of Multan, Ptr Shanis-iuPDin Tabrizi, Their nuinters 
are confined chiefly t(,> the west of the Jhelum river. Tliey 
worship no idols, Imt reverence the Bhagavad (Bid, It is 
asserted, however, that they hold secret beliefs, and worship the 
A gh a Kh an, whom they regard as m incarnation of the Hindu 
triad— Brahma, Vishnu ami Siva.® 

Such is the maze of belief that prevails in India. No doubt 
Islam, with Its clear, definite, and simple creed, wffilch stood in am- 
trast to the indigenous vagaries of the imaginaticm and specula- 
tion alx)Ut God, appealed to many Hindus as a satisfying solution 
of the vexed problem of theology. To others its siicial democracy 
granted a welccnne release from the Ixmdage of caste, lint when 
all is said, there. seems to be little doubt that Hinduism has wrought 
a far greater change in Islam than Islam has wrought in Hinduism, 
which still continues to pursue the even tenor of its way with 
a compkceiicy and confidence that are amming. For more than 
twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact with HiiKliiism 
in India. For twelve centuries each community has teen 

^ /i./., IP 4111. ^ R<«e, Gdf.CP., 1, 141. 

® 402 ; see alw Najro-nl-^ljani Kh an. Ma dh ^hib-uidskhn. 
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confronted by the other. Not -always have they been on the best 
of ternivS. Their differences -of belief,, together with communal 
aspirations on the one hand . contending with an instinct for 
coramtinal preservation on the other, have been the source of 
much friction, which coiitinnes even to the present day. No one 
dare prophesy what the future holds ; but one of the great desires 
of all friends of India is that the two great communities, which 
have so much to share— native land, language, blood relationship, 
and a eommoii destiny— shall come to live in peaceful relations, 
doing unto others as they would be done by. Only so can India 
ever emerge from the present impasse and national unity be 
established^ 

Dr. J. N. Sircar,^ in a recent lecture on ‘Islam in India*, 
gives the following list of benefits derived by India from the 
advent of Islam and Muslim rule : 

1. Re.storation of touch with the outer world, inchading the revival of 
an Indhm navy and sea-borne trade, both of which had been lost since the 
decline of the Cholas. 

2. Internal peace over a large part of India, especially north of the 
Vindhyas. 

3. Uniformity secured by the imposition of the same type of 
administration. 

4. Uniformity of social manners and dress among the upper classes, 
iiTespective of creed. 

5. Indo-Saracen art, in which the medieval Hindu and Chinese schools 
were blended together. Also a new style of architecture, and the promo- 

^ It is sometimes asserted by Muslims, and not without reason, that the 
Arya Samaj was formed partly as a result of the contact of Hinduism with 
Islam. I'hose w1io hold this views point to the reform programme of the 
Samaj in such mattei's as widow remarriage and the ab<,)lition of caste 
restrictions of the untouchables. 

A further illustration of the socml effect of Islam on Hinduism is bnind 
among the Kayasthas. This caste is often regarded by orth<x!ox Hindus m 
half-Muslim, since the members of the group served freely in the Mugful 
government offices and were greatly influenced in tlieir social activities, dress, 
religious outlook and education by their Muslim .superiors, lliere are 
Kaymstlias still w’bo dress like Muslims, in their long, flowijig and 

payj^mahs, skin-tight to the knee. Some even read the (Jur’an, and memor- 
ise long passages. 

» From The Hindu^ Madras, in The Indian Sociai Mefornwr^ March 31, 

1028. 
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tmn *)! of ii refin«l variety sluiwl, ttruHlin, and cai'f^i- 

!llakin|^^ Inlaymi;^, eU%). 

fi. A i'< fnific'ii, talkd Hiiirhistani or Hekfitii, swiil mi 
proM* Ktyk% tiicMIy the «.reation of Hindu nmnsMx wiititn; IVrwitii. 
7 . Kisti c»f our vernacular literature the fruits of |Ma«‘e ami 
it'onoink' pn»s|>erity under the empire of Helhi, ■ ■ . 
iS. Mom Jtheistic relijHdous revival and tjuflism. ■■ 

P. llistijiiral literature* 

Id. Iniproveiiient iu the art of war, and in uvillaiiion in general. 


CHAPTER IX 


MODERN MOVEMENTS: REACTIONARY.; - , 
AND PROGRESSIVE 

Indian Islam has provided abundant incentive to reformers In 
the last century in two directions. The widespread saint worship, 
and theinasvses whose imperfect conversion to Islam left them in 
possession of customs and beliefs that were far more Hindu than 
jMnslim, led certain ardent souls to inaugurate a puritanical reform, 
not unlike that carried on by the followers of Muhammad 'Alxhul- 
VVahliab in Aral)ia. While the latter movement began with tlie 
opening of the nineteenth century, and was wholly reactionary in 
character, yet it persists even to the present time, and not without 
beneficial results to the MuwSlim community. More than fifty years 
later a reform movement of a wholly different nature was 
inaugurated, being definitely progressive and uiodern. Strange to 
say, the chief characters in each movement bore the name Sayyid 
Ahmad. But the one was a violent individual, who pronounced 
India Dar-ul-Harb, declared war on the infidels, and took for his 
slogan, ‘ Back to the original Islam ' ; while the other was a 
peaceful, loyal British subject, who declared India to be Ddr-uU 
hldm, and sought to justify his progressive policies to his 
orthodox critics by asserting that he was interpreting the spirit of 
the real Islam. Each desired to rest his case on the Prophet, the 
Qur’an, and Traditions ; each sought to sweep away the theologi- 
cal and legal incrustations of the intervening centuries that had 
covered the true P^aith : but there they parted, and moved in com- 
pletely oppOvSite directions. The one had no use for modernism : 
Muslims must go back to the original purity of Islam. The other 
would employ ‘ Reason ’ to adapt Islam to modern conditions. We 
shall now consider these tw^'O developments, which may be broadly 
designated as the Wahhabi Movement and the Aligarh Movement,, 
whose influence has been India-wide. 

The Wahhabi -Movement 

The puritaniatl sect, founded in Arabia during the eighteenth 
century by Muhammad *Abd-uRWahhab, was destined to have 
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far-reacbiiii^' influences throughuut the Muslim world, mnl iki- 
wliere «>iitsic.lc the land of its birth has that inlhience been !iir>re 
jmaioiiiifed Ilian in India. Although the sect as siieh has iic.*ver 
I'cen formally org*ani?X‘d in India under the name \ yet 

the doctrines pndessed !w certain of the Indian retbrnicrs have 
!)cen (if Ilia! school, and the psapnlar tendency has been to clcscribe 
their activities as the * Wcihhahi IJiloveinent b 

( In general, the mcn^ement has niarkeil l)y reiit/weil 

eiiipliasis of (the iinity of Dud) ; adherence tcj iIk^ priinaple 

of /////Mf/, or the right of the individual to interpret the IJiir an 
and the Nitififh {Traditions), and rejection the four ort!iod«« 
schools of canon law ; oppusition to the worship of Kfdnts, which 
they hold to lx? a form of pulytheism (s/iirk); and earnest 
endeavour to reinc»ve all traces the practices of early faiths 
from the worship of lisndn conveils to Islam* In this movement 
there was a ‘right ^ and a ‘left’ wing* The former was led by 
Sliardat Allah and Karamat ‘All, attempting nothing lx.*yond 
definite tdToiiH to root out nndcsira!)le practices l)elf>nging to the 
earlier faiths, and working peacefully for the purification of Islam 
in India. The left wing, led by Sayyid Ahmad, of Rae Bareli, even 
went so far as to declare a holv war ■ 

\ ' 8r‘ ■ 

(The first appearance of Wahhabi ideas in India w’as alx)ut the 
year 1804, when the Faraidf sect was foiin,ded in eastern 
Bengal by Daji Shari‘at Allah. The account of his life and work,' 
as given by M. Hidayet Hosaii^^ states that he was bom of 
obscure parents in the village ot Bahadurplir, i'li the district of 
Faridptir, Bengal, and when eighteen years of age he went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Here he stayal for twenty years as a disciple 
of Sbaykh T^hir as-Sunbul al-Makki, who at that time was the 
head of tlie Shafib sect at Mecca* (Oo returning' to India, about 
1802, he Ijegan <iuiet!y to promulgate his newly-framed docirineB 
in the villages of his native district Although he encoimtered 
much op|x>sition and abuse, he succeeded in gathering around 
him a tody of devoted followers, and little by little came to be 
regarded as a holy man* j 

(liis major emphasis was the assertion that India under 
non-Muslim rule was Dav^ul-fdarb, and, therefore, it was not 
^ The Encfchpmdm of Mam, It 57 ff . 
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lawful to observe Friday prayers or the- two great festivals, .Td- 
iiFFitr a!id ‘Id-iil-Adha. He also discontinued the use of the term 
pir (priest) and 7Burfd (disciple), and 'substituted in their place the 
titles ustm!± (teacher) and re/ (pupil), because they did not 
imply complete submission of the pupil to the religious preceptor, 
as the other teroivS did. For the same reason he prohibited the 
ceremony of joining hands, which was customary at the initiation 
of a disciple, but instead he required from every one of bis 
disciples re|XinUince {tawbah) for past sins, and declaration of 
intention to lead a more righteous and godly life in the future. 

(The extent of the influence of the work of this remarkable 
character is further described by M. Hidayet Hosain as follows : 

aiiat he came of obscure parentage amici the Kswaraps of eastern 
Bengal, and should be the lirst preacher to denounce the superstitions and 
corrupt Ijeliefs, which long contact with Hindu polytheism had developed, 
is remarkable enough; but that the apathetic and careleSvS Bengali 
peasant should be roused into enthusiam is still more so. To effect this 
required a sincere and sympathetic preacher ; and no one ever apfxialed 
more strongly to the sympathies of a people than SharPat Allah, whose 
blameless and exemplary life was admired by his countrymen, who 
venerated him as a father able to advise them in times of adversity, and 
give consolation in cases of affliction.* ) 

I The sect was further developed by the son of the founder, 
Dudhu Miyan, who w’^as born in 1819, Early in his career he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return devoted his time and 
talents to the spread of bis father^s doctrines, tesides adding some 
new ones of his owm.^ Among other things, we are told that he 
insisted upon his disciples eating the common grasshopper 
(phanga), which they detested, because the locust [iiddi) was used 
as food in Arabia 1 [He had a genius for organization, and, making 
his headquarters at Bahadurpur, he divided eastern Bengal into 
circles {kalgah), appointing a deputy, or kh altiah, over each to 
collect contributions from the members for furthering the ends of 
the central association. He also established an espionage system, 
and used his agents to secure information throughout their areas 
for the purpose of protecting members of the sect against land- 
lords. He even tried to make all Muhammadan peasants join bis 
sect, * and on refusal caused them to be beaten and excommuni- 


^ IM* 
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catcO iToni the s^mety of the faithful, and destroyed Ihtfir crr>ps ^ 
fllh Niicress uas won chiefly among the ciiltivatin's and \ilhige 
worknurii, ’because he took itp the cudgels on tlieir telwlf* * He 
asscrftHl the cfinality of mankind, and tanght lha! the welfare of 
tlie lowly and poor was as much an ol>ject of interest as that of 
the high afsd ricln When a brother fell info distress it was, he 
latigiit, the <]iity of his neighbours to assist, him, and imtliing, lie 
affirmed, was criminal, or unjustifiable, which might k? iiseil to 
that enci He also taught that there was no sin in persecuting 
th(,>se who refused to embrace his doctrines, or wiio - appealed to 
government courts agmnst the orders of the society and its 
acktiowledgcd leaders.* y 

The sect as such seems to be slowly dying out ; but its chief 
doctrines of reform still live in whnt is known as tlie AhbbH’adi|J| 
sect, which has served in these later times as flie organization 
Into which iwist of the reforming tendencies of tlie early so* 
called * Wahhabi reformers * of l,tKlia have teen a!)sor!,>ed, 

TiIK TAKnjAH-r«Ml,U,IAMM,ATUYAH SeCT 
(c)f the various attempts at reform in Indian Islam during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, none m^'as prosecuted more 
vigorously or over a wider aixa than that sponsored by Sayyid 
Ahmad, of Rae Bareli* J This adventurous spirit was bom in the 
year 1782, and spent a considerable portion of his young manhood 
as a freebooter and outlaw. Later, however, he abandoned this 
sort of life, and ateut 1816 became a religious disciple of the 
pious and kamecl Shah *Abd-iil-*Azjz, of Eklhi, wdiere his spiritual 
gifts were soon recognized* ^He became a noted preacher, and, 
after three years dkcipleship, went forth to preach against the 
abuses that liad crept into the faith and practice of the Indian 
Muslims, The first work he attempted w^as among the Rohillas 
of north India, where he soon * obtained a zealous and turbulent 
following*.® Encouraged by this success, he pressed forwaixl, 
and, according to Dr* W* W* Hunter, hia advance assiimeci the 
character of a triiiniphal procession as he journeyed slowly south- 
waixls ciuring the year 1820. His dssdples rendered him inenia! 
service in acknowledgment of his spiritual dignity, and men of 

^ Mid. * W, W. Hunter, Tke Indian MMsahmus^ 12, 
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rank and learning ran like common servants, with their shoes' off, 
by the side of the palanqumd 

After he reached Patna, in Bihar, where he stayed for a con- 
siderable time, tile number of his followers became so increased 
that a regular system of government had to be devised. 

He appointed agents to go forth and collect a tax from the profits of 
trade in all the large towns which had Iain on his route. He further 
nominated four kjialifas, or spiritual vice-regents, anti a high priest, by a 
formal dee‘d, such as the Muhammadan emperors used in appointing 
governors of provinces. Having thus formed a permanent centre at 
Patna, he proceecleil towards Calcutta, following the course of the Ganges, 
making converts and appointing agents in every important town by tlie 
way. Jn Calculta the masses flocked to him in such numbers that he was 
nnafde to go througli the ceremony of initiation by the separate laying on 
of hands. Unndling his turban, therefore, he declared tha|t all who could 
touch any part of its ample length became his disciples.^ | 

Elated with his remarkable success, he started on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca from Calcutta in the year 1822. After his travels through 
Arabia and Syria, where he undoubtedly atme into contact with the 
Wahhabi reformers, he returned to India, more disgusted than 
ever with the abuses and degradation of Lslam which had grown up 
largely from contact with Hinduism. ( So, inspired by what he 
saw in other lands, he began to preach with renewed vigour, centr- 
ing his attack on these abuses, seeking to free Islam from Hindu 
corruptions. He also preached the necessity of a holy war { jikad), 
because India, under the domination of a non-Muslim powder, was 
no longer Ddr-id-hldni^ but Ddr-ul-Harb. In less than two ^ 
years the majority of respectable Muslims had adopted his ideas;* \ 

From that time the Muslims of India began to be divided 
into tw’o camps, and the effects of that division have not pavssed 
away even yet; for the principles of Wahhabism, which were 
taught by Sayyid Ahmad and his associate preachers, W'Cre too 
fundamental, and too closely related to the freedom of the spirit, 
to die. The party of the reformers did not, however, find its path 
strewn with roses all the way* There were many adversaries, 
Sayyid Ahmad called bis sect the T^rfgahd-Mukafmnadiyah 

» Ibid,, 13. Ibid,, 13, 

* Gardn De Tassy, Histmre de la liiUraiure hitidme ei Mndomiam€f 

III, 33. 
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(1lie Way of Mrilianiitiad), which had a strong * Rack t*) 
mad’ slo|ran in it; hut the opfionentH of the sect, the orihoikix 
maaivis and others, spoke o! them derisively as ' On 

the cither hand. Hayyid Ahmad and his ffjllowers retaliated by 
callini^^ .all who did not accept the principles of reform 
(PojyihvhiH ) ! 

,Sayyicl Ahmad, however, was not to lead liis nicn’ement for 
lonir* CarriefI to excessive lenixths by his zeal hr prcssectiiing a 
holy war a^^alnst the Siklis, he finally met his end in an enj^airc* 
ment on the fn^iilier near fk-shawar, in the year 1H3I ; and his 
hosts, withont their leader, were s|ieedily dispersed. The * \v»urllke 
ramificaticms’ rd this Wahhalh leader were Indeed of no small 
character, am! were not confine<l to tlu* Funjali and EcniraL In 
fact, writes I”! tinier : 

It Mfvtnol as if a louiatic Osnfolcrafy had firmly estahlisfiol itwif In 
the heart of nouthern India. , . . The Wahhain oryatilzatlmi inehidwl a 
brotfier of the Nizam, who was to have U^en raised to the Hvderatmd 
throne; an<l, had the plan not broken down t)ie leaders would have had 
a great store of newly-east cannon and immitkms of all Horts, with a 
fonnidaiile f>ody of adherents, teih among the sennindependent native 
chiefs, and in the military c'ourts of .the south.* ^ • 

/with the passing of the great leader it seemed for a time as 
thdligh the end of the organisation of which he was the centre 
and inspiration had come* Three things, however, made it 
possible to carry his work forward. It must foe noted first that 
while the reformers had been forced to give up the prosamtion 
of a holy war as an impracticable part of their programme, for 
the time being, yet effort was made to keep the smouidering 
embers of hatred for tlie infidel rule alive, so that when the time 
should lici ripe, another, and perchance a more siiecessfisl, effort 
miglit !>e inaile* Secondly, the desire for the purification and 
rehirtii of Islam seemed to have taken hold of tlie preachers of 
the movement, with a consuming passion* Thirdly, credit must 
be given to the keen foresight of Sayyid Afomad in establishing 
an organization that could carry on effectively after his death* 
These three things, then— a passion for the freedom of Islam, a 
passion for the reform of Islam, and a wellnigh |>erfect organiza- 


* Hntiter, op, dt., 42. 
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tion for propaganda— saved the'-'day for the Wahhabis^ and, as 
Pliinter says : 

The 111 feit mar y zeal of tlie Patna khu ltfahs, and the iiiiiiiense peciinmry 
resources at their eommaiicl,oiice more 'rafeed the sacred banner from the 
dust. They coveretl India with their emissaries, and brought about one of 
the greatest religious revivals that. 'has ever taken place. The two 
khalli'ahs themselves went through Bengal and southern Indki. The 
minor missionaries were innumerable, and a skilful organization enabled 
them to settle in any place where the multitude of converts made it worth 
their while. In this way almost every one of the fanatic districts had its. 
permanent preacher, whose zeal was sharpened from time to time by visits 
of the itinerant inksionaries, and whose influence was ctinsoHdated and 
rendered permanent by the Central Propaganda at Patna. . .. . Every- 
where they stirred the Muhammadan population to its depths.^ 

The Theological Implications of the Movement 
I The intense zeal and remarkable succevss that attended the 
preaching of Say y id AIjmad indicate an tinusnal personality* 
Combined wdth this strong personal force were other elements 
that contributed not a little to the interest that was aroused* He 
was lineally descended from the Prophet Muhammad himself. He 
was subject to trances, or fits of ecstasy, ‘ during which he 
communed with God and the Apostles.) In dreams, the beloved 
daughter of Muhammad and her husband (his lineal ancestors) 
visited him, saluted him as their son, bathed him in sweet 
essences, and arrayed him in royal apparel/ Furthermore, his 
disciples saw in his ‘ grave, taciturn and gentle demeanour ; even 
in his person ' much that reminded them of their Prophet, and 
attracted them to him/ 

I^But that was not all. Behind this strong personality lay the 
ancient popular belief in the coming of the promised ‘Imam 
Mahdi’,^ who was to come and lead the faithful in a last great 
crusade against the Anti-Christ, who should rise in the last 
His disciples not only grew to believe that he was the promised 
Imam Mahdi, but so insistent were they that he himself Anally 
yielded to their arguments, and assumed all the titles, clignities, 
and authority appertaining to such a distinguished personage.| To 
a ceitain extent, therefore, this movement had much in common 
with the Mahdawi movements already considered. 

^ Ibid.. 49 ff. " Bid. » See pp. 106 ff. 
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Having ^settled the question - of the divine mission of the 
leader j it became necessary to .promulgate other more general 
and less pensonal doctrines, which should sustain the movements 
He found these in asserting that God alone minst be worshipped 
without the ‘interposition of humanly devised forms and cere- 
monies’. From this position he developed his entire body of 
teaching, which he and his disciples have elaborated in an 
extensive literature. ■ 

In the $ira4-ui*Mnsiagtmj^ which contains the views of the 
Sayyid as they were set down by his disciple, Ha ji Muhammad 
Isma‘il, of Delhi, we read that : 

The law of the Prophet is founded on two things : First, the not 
attributing to any creature the attribute of God; and second, not 
inventing fonns and practices which were not invented in the days of 
the Prophet, and his successors, the Kh alifahs. The first consists in dis- 
believing that angels, spirits, spiritual guides, disciples, teachers, students,, 
prophets or saints remove one^s difficulties. In abstaining from having 
recourse to any of the above creations for the attainment of any wish 
or desire. In denying that any of them has the power of granting favour 
or 1 ‘emoving evils ; in considering them as helpless and ignorant as one^s 
self in raspect of the power of God. In never making any offering to any 
prophet, saint, holy man, or angel, for the obtaining of any object, but 
merely to consider them as friends of God. To believe that they have 
power to rule the accidents of life, and that they are acquainted with the 
sacred knowledge of God, is downright infidelity. 

With regaid to the second point, true and undefiled religion consists in 
strongly adhering to all the devotions and practices in the affairs of life 
which were observed by the Prophet. In avoiding all such innovations 
as marriage ceremonies, mourning ceremonies, adorning of tombs, erec- 
tion of large edifices over graves, lavish expenditure on the anniversaries 
of the dead, street processions, and the like, and in endeavouring as far as 
may be practicable to put a stop to these practices.® 

/This whole programme, as outlined above, was a direct attempt 
to secure the reform of practices which had long been a part of 
the regular Lslamic life of the country. But to urge their discon- 
tinuance was to immediately divide the Muslims into two camps. 
Still, there can be no denying that Indian Islam needed, and still 
needs, reform exactly at the spots where the Sayyid attacked it so 
vigorously a century and a quarter he attained as> 

^ This book is in Urdu, and is obtainable in the ordinary Indian bazaar. 

® W. W. Hunter, Th£ Indian Musalmans, 54. 
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aiicli success as he did speaks well for the spirit of earnestness 
atent in the religfious life of Indian Muslims, without which no 
jroijress whatever can be made. In it is this part of his 
>ropag:anda that has lasted the long:est.) Reform of Muslim 
)ractices is a serious matter ; and as it then engaged the attention 
some of the best minds of Muslim India, so it still forms a 
natter of earnest concern for those advanced leaders of jMuslim 
hought who would like to see Indian Islam purged of all the 
iiirtfiil, degrading, and un-Lslamic practices that keep it fr(~jm 
jeing fashioned on more rational and progressive lines. 

Since these reforming doctrines went right to the lieart of the 
iveryday life of Muslims in the villages of India, the approach of 
■ * Wahhabi’ preacher was as likely to create a storm as to 
moduce a following. That a storm not unfrequently broke is 
ndicated by the following incident, related by Hunter, which 
occurred in one of the villages of western Bengal. A reformer 
come to the village and had delivered himself of the new 
ioctrinevS, 


and as the group broke up at the close of the harangue, public 
apinkni, though divided, was mainly against the preacher. One said : 
^ This man would have us let the lamp go out at the tomb of our father.’ 
Another : ‘ He forbids the drums and dancing girls at the marriage of our 
daughters.’ A third was more favourable; . . . but a MuUa ended tlie 
discussion, ‘ This fellow’, he said, * is a follower of the false Imam who 
took the holy cities by the sword, closed up the path of pilgrimage, and 
wrote on the door of the pure house, There is no God but God, and Saud 
is His Prophet.’ 


1’he Peaceful Reforms of Kakamat ‘Aii 
iTbe i*eform propaganda initiated by Sayykl Ahmad was still 
^er developed by Mauivi Karamat *AH, whose work largely 
Lved the way for the establishment of the oi'ganization which. 
LS more recently developed under the name of Ahl-i-Hadith.. 
ariimat ‘AH was born at Jaunpur, U.P., in the early part of the 
neteenth century. Some time between the years 1820 and 1824, 
[ring one of the tours of vSayyid Ahmad in northern India, 
aramat ‘AH became one of the most ardent and devotal of his 
linger disciples, mowever, as A. Yusuf *Ali remarks, * He does 
»|, 'appear to have taken imrt in the //Md which Sayyid Ahmad 
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wai^^cci against the Slkhn^ or to have ever teeii in the : 

I'lonlerlaiid, where Hayyid Ahniad 'was' slain in hattle in 1831 
"fii fact, he not only idenfeified himself with the pencefiil 
firopa^^^aiKla for the reform of Lslani in Biliar and Bengal, but he ! 

even Heenis to have refused to go tn eKtremes in many mailers 
fidvocated liy the reformers. He was, after «all, very moderate In ^ 

his ideas, tVtr he gave himself with unreserved zeal tt) the double i 

task of combating the Hindu customs and superstitions wliieli | 

had crept into tlie practice of Islam in eastern Ikiigal, and of I' 

■j: 

trying to bring hack int«-> the fold of orthodoxy the new heteroilox ■ 

sebofds, which had grown up as a result of the \\ork cU' Sliarihii ; 

Allah and his son Dudhii Miyiiiu |ln some particularK he was far | 

scparatei! fnmi tfie refonn principles of Sayyid Ahmad, for he i' 

l’K)kl]y accepted the doctrine of ‘spiritual preceptorsiilp ’ (pirh | 

w//r/r//), wtiieh the former vigorously denounced, and even went 
so far as write tracts against Shardat Allah, iJutJhu Miyan,and 
the Wahhabis. He was thus only an orlhf>clox reformer, who 
adhered to the tradition that in every century a teacher is lK>rn 
renew the faith. He regarded vSayyid Ahmad as such a renewer 
(m&iUiftifd) for the thirteenth century of the Hegira, arid held that 
he should lie follow^ed until another renewer arise for the 
fomteeiitliri 

{Karlimat ‘AIi exhiWted remarkable power for the regeneration 
of Islam all his life, so that at the time of his death, in 1873, there 
was scarcely a village in Bengal that did not contain some of Ms j 

disciples. His work has been carried on by his son, Maulvi Hafif * 

Ahmad, who died in 1898, and by his nephew, Muhammad 
Muhsin ; and there are certain districts of the province where his 
influence Is still a living force^ 

I The Ai!M-HABi,Tii 

I, The Inlliieoce of the so-called Wahhabi Movement still 
coiiliiiues in tw<j directions: one is in the organizations that it ' i 

has left behind and the other in the effects on the development 
of the larger orthodox group. Traces of the original commiiiiity 
left by Sayyid Alpnad are still to be found on the North-West 
Frontier, as are also similar tra<^s of the schools of Sharfat 


£]£, II. 752. 


/Md., 753. 
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Allah and Karamat 'All found in Bengal ; but the most vigorous 
Hue of descent goes by the name .of the AhH-tladith (People 
of Tradition).- While the numbers of .this sect are not extre.niely 
numerous, yet it receives regular -me-ntion in the Census of 
India, it has an organization known as the ^All-India AhH- 
Haditli Conference’, which holds annual sessions ; while district 
organizati(>ns are found in a large part of India, particularly 
the Punjab, north India, Bihar, and Bengal*. Religious journals, 
books, and tracts are publivshed ; theological schools {^^ladrasaks) 
for the training of preachers are maintained, and separate mosques 
are built. 

Idle leaders of tlie Abl-i-PI adith sect declare that it is in no 
way related io the founder of the Wahhribi Movement of 
Arabia; but, however vigorously they may deny any connexion, 
the spirit and the aims of this group appear to be identical with 
those of the Najdi reformer. Their creed and aim are concisely 
stated thus; 'Whatever the Prophet Muhammad taught in the 
Qur’an and the authoritative Traditions {AhddUk SaltfJi)^ that 
alone is the basis of the religion knowm as the Ahl-i-JJaditlP.^ 
The tenets of the sect give clear expression to the zeal wdiich 
seeks to go back to first principles and to restore the original 
simplicity and sincerity of faith and practice. Emphasis is put 
upon the following : 

1. The reassertion of the unity {tawhld) of Allah, and a 
denial of occult powers, and knowledge of the hidden things 
{'ilmmlrghayb) to any of his creatures. This is a direct attack on 
the lielief in saints, which has been so commonly adopted through- 
out India. 

2. The rejection of the four recognized schools of canon law, 
and the assertion that the Qur’an and Traditions, as accepted by 
the Companions of the Prophet, are the only worthy guide for 
true Muslims. By thus casting aside the legal opinions, decisions, 
and judgments of the four orthodox schools of law, they reject 
the common notion that ijtik&d (legal conclusions) of the founders 
of these four schools are of final authority, and rather contend 
that every believer is free to follow his own interpretations of the 

^ Matalaua AbUl-WafS Tb aua AUSh, Misdlah A/d-i~f/adtl^ M Madh- 
Mb, 82, 83. 
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Qur’an and the Traditions, provided he has sufficient learning to 
enable hini to give a valid interpretation. Consequently, they do 
not accept the ij?na (agreement) of the people of Islam as final, 
but are inclined to the view that it is incumbent on the learned 
l>eople of each succeeding age to seek for their generation their 
own interpretation of the Qur’an and Traditions, rather than to 
rely on iagltd (blind acceptance) of the teaching and imitation of 
predecessors. This is a far-reaching principle, and the application 
and spirit of it have gone far beyond the confines of the Ahl-i- 
Haclith organization in influencing reform in India. 

3. As a corollary to the preceding positions, every effort is 
made to eradicate customs that may be traced either to innovation 
or to Hindu or other un-Islamic origin. India is a land where 
formal adherence to the Qur’an and precepts of Islam sits lightly 
upon the masses, the real religious life being overlaid with 
practices and beliefs that belong to a contrary syvStem. In the 
address of the chairman of the All-India Ahl-i-Hadith Confei*ence, 
held in Gujranwala, in the Punjab, in 1924, we are given a vivid 
picture of the need for this work. This gentleman wrote as 
follows : ^ Up to sixty years ago in this district and city the name 
of Ahl-i-yadith was not known to anyone. Polytheism, innova- 
tions, and the customs of the infidels were so common among 
Muslims that it was impossible to distinguish them from non- 
Muslims, except in the very special matters of religious observance. 
Islamic duties were performed, but in a wholly perfunctory 
manner, and very little attention indeed was paid to their inner 
truth and meaning/^ To correct this situation the Ahl-i-Haclith 
earnestly labours throughout India, and thus proves itself the 
spiritual offspring of 'Abd-ul-Wahhab, Shari'at Allah, Sayyid 
Afimad, and Karamat ‘ All. 

The Ahe-i-Qur’an 

The spirit of reform that gave birth to the Ahl-i-Hadith was 
productive of still another sect, known as the Ahl-i-(2ur’an, founded 
in 1902, which rejects not only all traditional theology, and all the 
legal requirements of the four schools of canon law, but even the 

^ Translated from the Kh utbahd-Sadamt (presidential address), pub- 
lished by the All-India Ahl-i-Haditli Conference. 
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ifma" (agreement) of the Companions of .the Prophet, as expresvsed 
in the authoritative Traditions, and 'insists that the Qur’an alone m 
sufficient for guidance. The' founder of . .this, sect was Marilvi ‘Abel 
Allah Cbakriilaw!, who had his- ■'headquarters in Lahore. He 
preached and wrote with great 'zeal during the early part of the 
present century, and, in addition to. ' preparing a vSpedal form of 
creed and pledge to be signed' by .. his followers {^'t/idnamah-i- 
Aqddd-i-Aiil4-D!iddcr al-Qiirmi)y .also ,a special, 

prayer aitual for their use. He ■likewise, .had his own mosque for 
the adherents of his sect. Although, this. new group does not seem 
to have attained to any great importance or influence outside the 
Piinjal), and tlie numbers seem 'to be ■.on. the decrease, yet it still 
continues U> defend its position, and issues a monthly magazine, 
called the I ska ^ai-td-QnAdn. 

In addition to the above peculiarities. are the following: They 
consider the call to prayer '.unnecessary ; the iakblr 

(repetition of the phrase ‘God 'mf^'great^) .is not said aloud; in 
prayer only the obligatory {iard) portions are binding, while the 
sn7i7mh (traditional) and (optional) rak^dts (sections of litiial 
prayer) are rejected altogether. While other Muhammadans 
bend both knees in prayer, the Ahl-i-Qur’an kneel on one knee 
only. Funeral and Td prayers are considered unnecessary, and 
they assert that offering of prayers and alms for the dead are of 
no avail. 

Reforms under the Influences of Western 

Civilization 

During the first eleven centuries of the history of Islam in 
India (a.d. 711-”180()) the influence of Muslim states and centres 
of learning had been paramount. As we have seen, there was 
a constant and varied stream of immigrants moving towards India, 
from the time of Malimiid of Ghazni ; Arabs, Persians, Af gh ans. 
Turks, and Mongols. They were recruits for the armies and 
government posts ; 'poets and artists- from Persia ; saints, preach- 
ers, and men of learning ; merchants and adventurers. All these, 
coming with new life and fresh vigour, acted as a tremendous 
force for the continual regeneration and reinforcement of the 
constantly growing indigenous Muslim population, and served not 
only as a reminder of the dependence of Indian Islam upon the 
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older countries of the Faithtowardsthe -west, but also became the 
models and examples after which the. .native.. Muslims of India 
sought to pattern their lives and culture. 'At the beginning Arabic 
was the language of Indian .M'uslims, but this gave way to Persian, 
which was the dominant court and literary language for more 
than eight centuries. 

Beginning, however, with the early part, of theinineteeiith 
century, marked changes set in. For more' than a hundred years, 
after the death of Aiirang^ib, the last of the powerful Miighuls, 
disintegration had been going on, not only in Muslim political 
power, but in Muslim life and culture as well, owing to the lack 
of a strong central government and leadership. Furthermore, the 
influence of western civilization, which was slowly but surely 
creeping closer and closer to Muslim India, was destined to invade 
the innermost precincts of its life, and begin a transformation the 
end of which cannot yet be determined. This close contact of 
Indian Islam with the west began with the commercial and politi- 
cal ascendancy which Britain gained over the Indian peninsula, 
and which in 1857 removed the last vestige of Mughul imperial 
authority. For many years before this date, and continuoiisiy 
since, the influence of western civilization has been the dominant 
factor in moulding the higher life of Islam in India, no escape 
from it being possible. 

/ Immediate Effects of British Occupation 
(jThe effects of British occupation, and the consolidation of 
political authority which followed the complete disintegration and 
overthrow of Muslim power, soon became apparent. Muslims 
were withdrawn from government positions which it had been 
their privilege to enjoy for centuries under the patronage of 
their own rulers. Persian as the official language was discarded 
in 1837, and English and the vernaculars of India put in its 
place. From that date, in every school and court, this change of 
language served as a constant reminder to the Muslim of the 
distinct loss that had come to his community, and of the fact 
that he was now among the subject races of mankind. It is 
true that in the distinctly ‘Muslimized’ sections of the country, 
such as the United Provinces and the Punjab, the newly- 
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<leveloi>ed Iiicliaii Muslim language, Urdu, was accepted rather 
than Hindi as the vernacular preferred in the courts*. But tills 
■offered little consolation to .the wounded feelings of Mtuslims in 
the early days, though at the present time it has come to be one 
•of the elements of Muslim culture in India that ivS most dearly 
prized by the community. Another effect of British control which 
wounded the susceptibilities of Muslims was the abolition of 
the govemmeiit posts of Qadt and Qaihui-QuMt, and the 
consequent effect upon the administration of Muslim law. AH of 
this secularization of the life of Muslims by a noii-Mnslim power 
came to be viewed with great apprehension, with consequences of 
the most reactionary character^.^ 

■ The first result to be noted was a feeling of * sullen discontent ^ 
which spread over the Muslim community, and even before all 
of the above changes had taken place Sharfat Allah and Say yid 
Ahmad, of Rae Bareli, in the spirit of the Arabian Wahhabis, had 
begun to raise the question whether India wavS any longer a suit- 
able place of residence for Muslims. Thus a discussion was 
started in the Muslim community which lasted for half a century, 
as to wdiether India w^as Ddr-ul-Harb or Ddr-id- Islam, Some of 
the more zealous elements, as we have seen, under the leader- 
ship of Sayyid Ahmad, actually did declare a holy war, preached 
the necessity of emigration {hijrai) to lands under Muslim rule, 
and carried their agitation all over India. In fact, it is believed 
that the Mutiny of 1857 was partly due, at least, to a recrudescence 
of this spirit, which sought to re-establish the Mugliul power, 
but which resulted rather in the ruin of many old Muslim fami- 
lies, whose estates were confiscated because of complicity in the 

with the processes of direct action which were aimed 
at the overthrow of alien domination and the re-establishment of 
MtisHin power in all its ancient glory and influence with truly 
religious significance for the protection of Islam, there arose an 
effective conspiracy on the part of Muslims everywhere. Led by 
their conservative maulvts, they determined to boycott the 
western institutions which were rapidly taking root and flourish- 
ing everywhere. This prohibition had a particular reference to 
western education, which included the teaching of English and 
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iB-oderii science. In the Government, and .Mission schools, every- 
where springing up. With, vehement ' language the reaction- 
ary nimdzns inveighed against the .institutions of the infidels. 
The faithful were warned ■■ that . the, end: of vSiich education 
was sure and certain infidelity, and that those who attended such 
schools, or permitted their sons to do so, would lie accounted 
apostates. Even life itself was threatened In order to prevent the 
introduction of such a serious innovation, with all its implications 
for the religion of Islam, as viewed by the conservatives/' The 
result of this attitude on the part of the learned leaders of the 
community was that for many decades Muslims in India fell 
farther and farther behind their Hindu compatriots in the matter of 
education ; for the latter were not at all slow to avail themselves 
of the new educational facilities, and to adapt themselves to 
changing circumstances and the requirements of the new Govern- 
ment. Witli a sluliborn but fruitless resistance, the Muslim com- 
munity pursued its disastrous policy of isolation and self-sxiffi- 
ciency, until well past the middle of the nineteenth century, w^hen 
there arose that daring apostle of reconciliation, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Kh an, whose naiiie will ever be associated with all that is pro- 
gressive and forward-looking in the annals of Islam in India. 

The Dawn of a New Day 

With Sir Syed we arrive at the dawn of a new day, the begin- 
ning of a new era. No other figure in Indian Islam deserves such 
reverent consideration and respect as this sturdy pioneer and 
beloved leader, who, through endless opposition, but with daunt- 
less courage and faith, blazed a new trail for succeeding generations 
of his Muslim brethren to follow. 

Syed Ahmad Khap (18X7-1898), bom of a noble Delhi family, 
received the usual orthocloK education, and qualified for a sub- 
ordinate position in the British Government. He early came to 
realize the value of the newly-established government for the 
country, and at the same time saw with painful clearness the 
hopelessness of the attitude toward modem life which his people 
had adopted. While he was stiH a young man, the Mutiny of 
1857 burst with all its fury of racial and religious hate upon his 
country. During this time he remained loyal to the established 

13 
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rule, as did many other Muslims- in those difficult days, in, spite;. of 
injured pride. But he became inci*easingly . certain that his., people 
could be rescued from their condition of. rtiiii . and . utter despair 
only by adopting a wholly new, policy of action toward the 
revolutionizing inflitencevS from the west. On the one hand he 
sought to win the sympathy'.of ■ the ruling power., , toward , his 
people by showing that they were essentially loy.al to the ,BritisE' 
Governinentd At the same time he diHgently set about seeking ' 
to convert his comnuinity to the new attitude toward life which 
he was convinced would alone save it from complete destruction, . 

First, he insisted that there must be a change of political out- 
look. Instead of regarding India under British rule as Ddr- 
id-Harby he insisted that, even though it was not under Muslim 
rule, it was to be regarded as Ddr-ul-hldm, because IMuslims were 
perfectly free to exercise all the essential rites and ceremonies of 
their religion. 

Secondly, he declared that there must be a change in the 
religious outlook. He considered that Muslims were suffering 
from the effects of a religious and theological straight-jacket^ 
wdiich had been imposed on them by well-meaning but irrational 
custom. While he guarded as jealously as any the prophetic office 
of Muhammad, the Qur’an as the final revelation of God, and well- 
attested Tradition as the ‘ pillars of the faith ’, he insisted that the 
individual should assert his natural right to interpret these matters 
for himself in the light of reason. Religion rests on a natural basis * 
and must conform to the laws of Nature, not on the deductions of 
man. At this point he took issue with conservatives, who insist on 
blind acceptance and observance {taqlid) of the religious ordi- 
nances as handed down from ancient religious authorities, for he 
wrote, * I hope every lover of truth will candidly and impartially 
investigate the truth of Islam, and make a just and accurate 
distinction between its real principles and those which have been 
laid down for the perpetual and firm maintenance and observance 
of the same, as well as between those that are solely the 
productions of those persons whom we designate as learned men, 
divines, doctors, and lawyers 

* A pamphlet, entitled The Causes of the Indian Mutiny. 

* Syed Aiimad Khap, Essays on the Life of Mohammed ^ I, xi. 
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While he was endeaTOuring -to. introduce a new spirit of 
inciiiiry into his people, and set up for 'them a new norm of 
interpretation of Islam through .rationalizing processes of 
invevstigation, at the same time .he was .led to make a study of 
Christianity. This led to an effort ■' on his part to try to reconcile 
the two religions. He pleaded for more sympathy from lx')th 
sides. He asserted that he believed that the gospel writers were 
inspired, that the Christians and Jews did not corrupt their 
scriptures, and that the books spoken of in the holy Qur’an were 
the same books as exist to-clay among Jews and Christians.^ 
In furtherance of his desire to bring about a better understanding 
between Christians and Muslims, he attempted to bring out a 
Mahcnnjuedan Co7n went ary on the Holy Bible ^ the first volume 
of which was pulJished in 1862 at Ghazipur, and the second 
volume at Aligarh in 1865, As one turns the pages of thCvSe two 
vr)lumes, one is struck with the daring purpose of the author, 
and is not surprised that the second volume is finished without 
getting any further than the close of the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. The marvel is that he had the courage to make the 
attempt at all ! The method, too, is unique. Most of the space 
is taken up with essays about religion in general and Islam in 
particular, but when the commentary does begin he places the 
Hebrew text, with interlinear translation in Urdu, followed by the 
English version just below, and in a parallel column on the same 
page are placed corresponding portions of the Qur’an and the 
Traditions in Arabic, with similar translations, all of which is 
followed by elaborate notes. 

Thirdly, he stated that there must be a change in the method 
and purpose of education. He held that the old ideas of education 
were wholly inadequate; that modern science and oriental learn- 
ing were not mutually exclUvSive, and that Muslims must make an 
effort to combine them. He held that, since the world of Nature 
about us, which is God*s work, and Revelation, which is His 
word, both, proceed from the same source, there can be no ultimate 
conflict between Science and Religion, He insisted that it was 
only as his community came to know and share the benefits of 

^ Syed Ahmad Kh an. The Mohammedan Commentary mi the Holy Bible 
1,23. 
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western science that they, could also', come ^ truly to understand 
and appreciate their own religion. With this end in view, in 1869 
he paid a long visit to England, where he spe'iit much time study”, 
ing the educational system and facilities of .the country On 
his i-eturn to India he , determined to establish: ' an institution 
which should embody his ideas. He was denounced, and execrated,, 
and even his life was threatened, yet he stuck to his one , high,,, 
purpose, and, through the aid of certain , kindred s,piiits whom .he 
had won as disciples to his cause, the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College was finally opened at Aligarh in 1875. 

Syed Ahmad had a vision of an Indian Muslim Oxford, which 
should train young men of character and capacity in all that is best 
in Occidental and Oriental learning. He wisely sought to lay the 
foundation of this education on a religious basis, and not only 
arranged for systematic religious worship and instruction, but 
appointed a maidvi^ who was noted both for his orthodoxy and 
his piety, to conduct worship in the college mosque. At the same 
time differences in religion were recognized, so that Sunni students 
should be given their religious instruction by a Sunni, and ShiVh 
students by a Shi‘ah. To-day the work of Sir Syed Ahmad ranks 
as one of the great pioneering achievements in the realm of 
Muslim education, not only in India but in the world. In 1920 
the college became by charter the Muslim University, yet, in vspite 
of this rise and development, it still retains the impress of its 
founder. Science has not driven out religion, as some feared it 
might ; and the newly-organized Department of Religion had for 
its first ‘ Dean ' one of the original appointees of Sir vSyed Ahmad 
himself. It is safe to say that, in spite of all that the reactionary 
maulvzs thought of him, Sir Syed never considered himself as 
anything but a man of genuinely Muslim outlook. One of his chief 
passions was that the young men who passed through his college 
should have a vital knowledge and appreciation of their faith, but 
without that bigotry and fanaticism which he found so frequently 
associated with a training which was narrowly Islamic in character. 
Fourthly, he laid emphasis on the need for social reform, and 
carried on a vigorous and fearless campaign in its behalf, parti- 
cularly through his magazine, TahUnb-ul-AfMag (Reform of 
Morals). He especially challenged the ideas that inter-dining with 
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Christians was unlawful, that The purdah was a necessity for 
women, and that it was not necessary to educate them. How far 
the community has advanced in. follomung the lead he gave may be 
judged from the fact that there is.^a girls* intermediate college at 
Aligarh in connexion with the university,, and the highly-cultured 
and refined wives of many of the professors enjoy social functions 
in the company of their husbands with, as much ease and grace 
as any of their European sisters. 

The Aligarh Moveme.nt 

Since the time of Sir Syed Alxmad Khan, wdio hiiUvSelf formed 
the turning-point in the history of Indian Islam from the old to 
the new, there have been two lines of development — one ever 
tending to more liberal and progressive aims, the other j'emaining 
conservative and reactionary. The liberal wing is represented in a 
copious literature by such exponents as Maul vi Chi ragh 'All, the 
Right Hon. Syed Amir 'All, and a host of others. The work of all 
these writers is largely in defence of Islam, with two-well defined 
aims in view. One is a desire to defend Islam from, what are held 
to be unjustifiable attacks by Christian critics. The reforms which 
are taking place in Muslim society, under the pressure of Christian 
teaching, western education, and economic changes are not at all 
at variance with the real Islam, but are rather in complete 
harmony with it 

With rare skill, advocates of the New Islam, like Sir Shaikh 
Muhammad Iqbal, of Lahore, Prof. S. Khiida Bakhsh, of Calcutta, 
and Prof. A. ]\.L Maulvi, present the case for the reforms. They 
are well versed in the findings of Orientalists like Goldziher and 
Hiirgronje, and consequently do not attempt to gloss over 
admitted difficulties in legal matters. Rather they would sweep 
away the whole legalistic structure of Islam, if necessary, and go 
back to ' the pristine beauty of the matchless Book and matchless 
Prophet However, as Sir Muhammad Iqbal candidly remarks, 
in an unpublished essay on IftiMdy it is doubtful if India is 
yet far enough advanced for many to take such an advanced 
position. Nevertheless, it may be safely said that steady advance 
is being made in the improvement of the community through 
the growing volume of enlightened public opinion with regard to 
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the outstanding e¥ils of the seclusion' of women, the practice of 
polygamy, divorce, child-marriage, fatalism, and religious formal- 
ism, For the light of progress thus shed on the path of Indian 
Miisliiiis, credit is undoubtedly due to the peerless Sir Syed 
Ahmad of Aligarh. 

One of the fruitful sources for the enrichment of Islamic 
culture which Sir Syed Ahmad early disco vei'ed was the vast trea- 
sure contained in English literature and scientific books. With an 
intense desire to unlock this treasure-house of western knowledge, 
he not only urged that the British Government should provide 
translations for Indians in their own vernaculars, but he even set 
about having some of it done through his own private press at 
Ghazipur, and later at Aligarh. He did not, however, seem to 
stress the idea that higher education should be through the verna- 
culars, as some are doing at the present. Nevertheless, it is but 
fair to assume that the work of Sir Syed, in arousing an interest 
in western learning and methods of education, did pave the way 
for the interesting experiment in higher education through , the 
medium of Urdu, the Muslim national language of India, which is 
being carried out in Hyderabad, Deccan, under the patronage of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam. The Osmania University, for 
such is its name, came into being in 1917, in accordance with 
a iir7?imi (order) issued by the Nizam, which sets forth the purpose 
of this unique experiment : 

I am pleased to express my approval . . . regarding the inauguration 
of a univei^ity in the state, in which the knowledge and culture of ancient 
and modern times may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the 
defects created by the present system of education and full advantage 
may be taken of all that is best in the ancient and modern systems of 
physictil, intellectual, and spiritual culture. In addition to its primary object 
to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training of students and 
give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. The fundamental 
principle hi the working of the university should be thiit Urdu should form 
the medium of higher education, but that a knowlerlge of English as a 
language should at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students. 
With this object in view I am pleased to order that steps be taken for the 
inauguration of a university for the Dominions, to be ealleil the Osmanhi 
University of Hyderabad, in commemoration of rny accession to the 
throne.^ 

^ Prospectus of the Osmdnia University, 4, 5. 
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Modern scientific and 'historical bookSs vsuitnble for higher 
education in Urdu, were not, however, avai]al)Ie. Hence the first 
task of the nnixxrsity was to establish a Bureau of Translation, 
with a modern steam-lithographic press. The w’ork of this bureau 
is deserving of the highest 'praise for the manner in which It 
is performing a most difficult task. The works translated from 
English include the .whole range of 'university studies, such 
as history, philosophy, psychology, economics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and law. It is too early yet to 
judge of the value of the experiment, but, should it have marked 
elements of success, it may be fairly assumed that other Muslim 
institutions of higher learning wall be founded on the principle of 
the Osmania University ; wffiich should make not only for the 
deej^ening of a truly national consciousnesvs, but, what is even 
more important, for the wider diffusion of true international 
science and culture. 

The second result of Sir vSyed Ahmacf s attempts at reform in 
Muslim education was an interesting attempt to conserve the older 
Muslim learning, while making such adjustments in the curri- 
culum of studies as the more conservative and orthodox elements 
in the community considered advisable. To meet these require- 
ments, a society was formed in Lucknow, in 1890, knowm as the 
Nadwat-ul-'Ulama. Five years later, this society laid the founda- 
tion of a college known as the Dar-ul-‘Ulum, wffiich has for its 
main purpose the training of religious teachers. The aims of the 
society, as published thirty-four years ago, clearly show the middle 
ground that this group of mild reformers sought to occupy. 

To create a feeling of harmony and sympathy in the different sections 
of tlie 'ulamdSy and to centralize their strength so that they may be able 
to keep np religions and social traditions of the community with the help 
of mutual consultation. 

To create good-will Ixjtween the different sects of the community, with 
a view to bringing alx)ut an end to the everyday quarrels. The only 
remedy for this is education, specially that offered by the Nadwa. 

To bring about such changes in the present Arabic course as would 
prove beneficial to literature, and to the understanding of the Qur’an, and 
which may prove useful according to the needs of the day. In such a 
way, 'ulamds will be produced by the institute, who will be able to lead 
the community rightly in the light of modern reqt.tirements. 

To propagate the religion by educating the ignorant masses.* 

* Nawab Hlsam-ul-Mulk, in the Muslim Outlook y Lahore, April 13, 1924. 
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Muslim Organization Expressive , of the New . Life 

Sir Syecl Ahmad and his associates did more than establish 
an institution of learning in Aligarh. They succeeded in rousing 
to new life the whole of Indian Islam. There are tens of 
thousands of humble Muslims who, though they are not aware 
of it, owe their present educational aspirations for their sons 
and daughters to the indefatigable efforts of one who spent 
his life in unselfish vService for such as they. This, newness 
of life soon began to be expressed in a miiltitiide of associa- 
tions {anjnmansjy which have spimng up all over the country, 
to take the place of the former central control over Muslim 
life which was exercised by the Muslim ruler and his govern- 
ment. In fact, such societies tend to form a new basis for 
democratic social organization, since they enable men, who never 
could be leaders under the older forms of society, to rise to places 
of influence and importance in their community. 

Two of the earliest of these were founded in the year 1863 ^ 
the first being the Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta,, 
organized by Nawab ‘Abd-ul-Latif, and the second, the Scientific 
vSociety of Ghazipur, which was founded by Sir Syed Ahmad Kh an 
for the purpose of translating scientific and historical books from 
English to Urdu. In 1864 the latter society was transferred from 
Ghazipur to Aligarh, but ceased to flouxish in 1875, after the open- 
ing of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. Another 
organization of note is the All-India Muhammadan Educational 
Conference, which was founded in 1886, by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Kh an, and has for its object the promotion of western learning 
among Muslims. It has its permanent headquarters by the side 
of the Muslim University at Aligarh ; and the conferences are 
held annually in different cities of India, usually in the north. 

The All-India Muslim League was organized in 1906, for the 
purpose of giving special attention to the political interests of the 
community, inasmuch as men had come to feel that the policy of 
Sir Syed, in abstaining from taking an active part in the political 
life of the country, had caused Muslim interests to suffer. With 
the exception of a number of years during the period of the Great 
War and after, when agreement on policies could not be reached,, 
the league has functioned regularly through annual meetings,, 
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and throitg'h 'tJae establishment -of - provincial leagues, which are 
affiliated to the central, organisation. 

Besides these, there is a veritable host of other anfuma?iSr 
each seeking in its own way to serve the co.mmiinity,, both locally 
and nationally. ,The ' learned theologians ' are- served by, the 
Jamb"yat*iib‘Ulamad-Hind, with provincial branches. The Central 
Jani*iyat4-TabHgh-iil4sIam (Society ior -the Propagation :o,£ 
Islam), with headquarters in Ambala City, Punjab, is a strong, 
growing organization of India-wide character, with not only 
provincial but district organizations as well. Its twofold task is 
said to be (1) to prevent apostasy by seeking to counteract the 
efforts of the Arya Samij Shuddhi Movement, and the work of 
Christian Missions;^ and (2) to send missionaries to teach back- 
ward Muslims. To accomplish these objects a campaign is being 
carried on to raise twenty-hve lakhs of rupees (Rs. 2,500,000, or 
about i:i90,000)C’ 

Also in almost every important town there is an Anjiiman-i- 
Islamlyah, looking after the local Muslim educational interests. 
One of the strongest of these is the Anjuman-i-p[imayat- 
i-Islam, of Lahore, which undertakes a variety of duties, such as 
the refutation of objections to Islam, the care of Muslim orphans, 
and the employment of preachers. It has established schools and 
orphanages, and maintains a college affiliated with the Punjab 
University. 

The latest organization of a political character is the Central 
Rhilafat Committee of Bombay, with an elaborate and extensive 
network of provincial and local bodies, which have their ^ humble 
signboards in almost every town^ where Muslims live. For a 
time this India-wide organization took over the political interests 
of the Muslim community from the All-India Muslim League, not 
only for the purpose of joining the Hindus in an attempt to secure 
political control of India, but also to guard the extra-national 
interests of Indian Muslims with regard to the sovereignty of 

^ The vShuddhi Movement seeks to win back to the fold of Hinduism 
some of those trite which were formerly converted to Islana. The movement 
has been most active among the Malkana Muslims of the Agra district. 

® A Plea and an Appeal ^ by the General Secretary of the Central 
Jam‘iyat-i-TabIigli“Ul-Lslam, Ambala City, Punjab, June, 1926. 
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Turkey and ' the .dignity .of ■ the caliphate. : EnormoiivS funds were 
gathered for' the central committee,- from .rich and poor alike, from 
every Muslim hamlet in the country. A scheme of ' nationalivSt ' 
education was initiated. * National * schools, supported by the 
local Khilafat committees, sprang up everywhere, and the whole 
programme was perfected by the establishment at Aligarh of the 
National Muslim University, with the redoubtable Matilina 
Muhammad ‘Ali-as the moving spirit, and ‘Alxiul Majid Khwaja 
as Principal, or ShafMtzd-Jd?7itaL This institution has since 
been removed to Delhi, the present Principal being Maul vi 
Zakir hhissain. An Indian Khilafat delegation was sent to Eng- 
land and Paris, to give full exprevssion to the views of Indian 
Muslims with reference to the settlement that should be made 
with Turkey at the close of the War, and to see that the rights 
of the caliphate, together with the sanctity of the Jazirat-iil-Arab 
(the peninsula of Arabia) were not violated. More recently 
this organization has functioned in connexion with the sending 
of delegates to the Caliphate Congress, which was held by the 
*nlamd of the Azhar University, in Cairo, in May, 1926, and to 
the Muslim World Congress, at Mecca, in July of the same year. 
The vrork of the Kh ilafat Committee would seem to have been 
finished with the aboHtion of the Turkish caliphate in 1924, but it 
still continues to exist, with its main emphasis on the work of 
tanz 1.711, or the more effective organization of the Muslims of India 
for the purpose of improving their educational and economic 
condition, and of guarding communal interests in every particular. 

The Muslim Woman and Modern Movements 
The ferment of the modern world is also noticeable behind 
the purdah. Although Indian Muslim women are literate only to 
the extent of one-half of one per cent of the total female part of 
the community, yet there is a marked effort for reform among 
them. In 1914, the All-India Muslim Ladies* Conference was 
organized, and held its first meeting. Since then meetings have 
been held annually in various centres. Provincial conferences are 
also held, and these, together with the All-India Conference, are 
doing much to educate Muslim public opinion in regard to the 
improvement of the condition of women. 
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Though no marked changes in Muslim society as a whole are 
yet noticeable, advances are certainly being made. The problems 
of polygamy, divorce and the purdah certainly being faced* 
At the All-India Conference, in 1924,. .a resolution was passed 
whicli declared against the marriage of: girls to men already 
married. Little by little, also, the purdah is being forced 

aside. The number of educated Muslim women who are coming 
out of seclusion, to mix freely yet modestly in general society, is 
vslowly but steadily increasing. There is a vast amount of preju- 
dice to overcome, and, as there is no Mustafa Kemal Pasha to 
force the pace, no doubt it will require much time yet before any 
marked difference is apparent 

Strange to s^iy, one of the most pronounced adherents of the 
purdah system (though under protest) is also one of the most 
vigorous leaders in the cause of women. I refer to Her Highness 
the Dowager Begam of Bhopal. This remarkable lady's life is 
a notable example in this respect. She has introduced educational 
and social reforms for women in her own state ; she has served 
with distinction as Chancellor of the Muslim University, Aligarh ; 
and in the early part of last year (1928), she was the first president 
of the newly-organized All-India Woman's Conference, where she 
gave her whole-hearted support to the cause of primary education 
for girls. 

Even with the enormous handicaps placed around them, some 
Indian Muslim women are beginning to enter different fields of 
activity. In Lahore the Tah dh lbmn-Niswdn. a journal for 
women, and Phfd^ for children, are both edited by women. 
Aside from journalism, which claims but a small group, by far 
the larger number of educated Muslim women are engaged in 
educational work, a few are engaged in the practice of medicine, 
and some are nurses. In 1924 a Muslim woman was appointed 
an honorary magistrate in Bombay* 

The Muslim Peess 

Another direct outcome of the influence of the west on Islam 
in India is seen in the rapid development of journalism and the 
Press, mostly within the last fifty years. Journalism was started, 
in a modern way at least, by an Englishman in Calcutta in the 
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year 1780. However, even as late as. 1858, after the close of the 
Mutiny, there were only 19 Aiiglo-Indian' pape.rs ant! 25 Indian 
papers/ 

As compared with these figures for all India, which applied 
seventy years ago, the .'Mtisliin Press has made astounding 
progress. To-day the Indian Muslim Press alone publishes no 
less tlian 238 periodicals. It employs 10 languages, and has 
presses In 67 different towns and cities* The languages used in, 
the order of iinportanee may be indicated as follows : 



„iM?. of periodicals ■ 

Language 

Ah. of periodicals 

Urdu 

... 

■... ' 165 

Malayalam 

■ 5 

English 

... 

... 18 

Sindh! 

...' ' ... ' 3' 

Gujarati 


... 17 

tiindi 

,1 

Bengali 

' .... 

9 

I Arabic 

... ■ , ... ' 1 

Tamil 

... 

7 

; Persian 

1 


Besides these there are a number of bi-lingual periodicals, 
usually combining English with a vernacular. Of the 67 places 
where presses are at work there are six which can boast of ten or 
more publications. Lahore leads the list with 56 ; then follows 
Bombay with 17 ; Calcutta, 16 ; Madras, 11; Amritsar, 10; and 
Lucknow, 10.^ 

From the above resume of the statistics it will be readily seen 
that the Press has been the handmaid of the Muslim awakening 
in India, of which the Aligarh Movement was the progenitor. No 
Hnovement’ or organization can long exist without its * official 
organ’. Sir Syed set the example by establishing his own Press 
at Ghazipur in connexion with his Scientific Society, in 1863, and 
by issuing from Aligarh, on his return from England in 1870, the 
well-known Tahdhlb -nl-Akhlag (Social Reformer). Since that 
time the Muslim Press has developed a ceaseless and ever- 
increasing activity. 

The PrCvSs covers every phase of activity and thought among 
Muvslinis, and admirably serves their need. The publications may 

^ The Indian Year Book^ 1928 : The Times Press, Bombay, 606. 

® The atxA’e statistics have been furnished me by the Rev. William 
Baton, formerly secretary of the National Christian Council for India, who 
secured them from the Indian Government's Public Information Department 
(see Appendix for complete list). 
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be classed as follows: the. communal. or political group, which is 
by far the largest of all ; the religious journals, which vserve the 
different sects, including the purely propaganda publications ,* 
the literary group; the social reform group; the womens and 
children's group ; and the scientific group, which is the smallest 
of all. In the long list found in the Appendix there are ddlies, 
weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies, the foremost daily being the 
one in English, the Miisiim Outlook of Lahore. 

There are three characteristics of the Muslim Press in India 
which deserve consideration. On the whole it is progressive and 
forward-looking. It sees a changing world around it, and the 
pressure of necessity is developing a more progressive editorial 
outlook. The mtilld (priestly) mind is becoming less and less 
evident. Reform movements in Turkey, intellectual ferment as a 
result of modern education, a new spiritual awakening, economic 
pressure, the abolition of the Turkish caliphate, the feminist 
movement and the nationalist agitation in India have all compelled 
the editors to look to the future. 

Secondly, the Press is frankly communal. It gives hearty support 
to the policy of communal electorates, without which it feels as 
a community the Muslims would be greatly handicapped. It is not 
always innocent, either, of promoting strife, though some sections 
of the Press are passionate advocates of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Thirdly, the Press is religious. A truly secular paper or 
magazine can hardly be found. After all, this but reflects the 
remarkable nature of Islam in that it not only claims to dominate, 
but succeeds in dominating, all departments of life. In a certain 
sense, the object which dominates editorial thinking in the Muslim 
Press is one, and one only. It is Islam, In the words of the 
Islamic World, an English quarterly of Lahore, this object is 
expressed thus: * to propagate and defend Islam against its 
hostile critics, and to study the progress of Islamic thought, art 
and civilization in the world', 

CoNcnxjsiOH 

The last century and a quarter has seen a revolution in Islamic 
thought and life in India which very faithfully coiTesponds to the 
influences which have been at work throughout the Muslim world 
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as a whole. Stirred at first by resentment at non-Mnslim rule and 
the puritanical influence of Wahhabism, there was a strong re- 
actionary movement which threatened permanently to block all 
progress and keep the Muslim community locked behind doors of 
ignorance and an effete mediaevalism, ' Then came the awakening, 
brought about by the leadership of men who had the prophetic 
vision .for the new day .which modern science had ushered into the 
world. It Is safe to say that .the Muslim community of lndia owes, 
a debt of gratitude to its ‘apostle of reconciliation', Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, which it will never be able fully to repay. What 
the future holds no one knows, but there can te no doubt tliat it 
should express its gratitude by seeking to realize as completely as 
possible all the benefits he sought to secure for his people by 
laying the foundations of the University at Aligarh. 

It can hardly be said that any have exceeded him in his broad 
sympathies for all his fellow-eountrymen and their religions ; and 
it is to be seriously doubted if any have equalled him in his 
attempts at a scientific, historical investigation of the basis of 
Islam, The hopes that Sir Syed raised in this direction have been 
sadly disappointed, for Aligarh to-day seems to rest content with 
the accepted orthodoxy of the time. Nevertheless, however much 
the Miivslim University may fail to realize the hopes that were 
raised of advancing the cause of research in religion, it is, without 
doubt, the greatest single influence that exists for progress and 
the enlightenment of Muslim India, 


CHAPTER X 


THE NEW. MUSLIM. APOLOGETIC AND POLEMIC 

In 'no tihase of I.O:dian MttvSlim life ha.s contact with the west ; 

prodncc^d a more marked change than in the realm of religious 
thought. Some attention has already been paid to this ; ],)ut we 
have still to consider it in detail, and to show what the new 
Muslim apologetic and polemic are. In the first place, it may be ; 

said that the change consists in a new attitude of mind rather 
than in a new system of thought. This changed attitude has been 
conditioned entirely by modern scientific, social, and economic 
influences. It has arisen out of the force of circumstances which : 

were clearly threatening Islam not only from without but from :i 

within. The prophets of the movement have all along seen that I 

Islam could not be modernized in any secular fashion without 1 

serious danger that its modernized adherents would abandon the j 

faith, unless it could likewise be rationalized in keeping with the [ 

discoveries of modern scientific truth and modern social require- \ 

ments. They had come to .see that Islam, as understood and 1 

expounded by the orthodox formalists, would nOt long continue to I 

have an appeal for a Muslim with a university degree. The time : 

had arrived for a break, not with Islam itself, but with its I 

traditionalist exponents, *who have degraded the I'eligion by i 

paying undue attention to formulas and forms, to the exclusion 
and neglect of its living spirit and reality In addition, two other 
reasons may be mentioned -which have stirred men to produce a 
new apologetic — one being the need to defend Lslam against the 
criticisms of modern Hindu and Christian writers, and the other a 
desire to make Islam attractive to non-Muslims, particularly to 
Christians of western countries. 

Atxempi's at a Rationalistic ■ Interpretation of Islam 

The ‘ modernists who have laboured with gi'eat pains to give 
what they call a scientific interpretation of Islam, belong to a school 


^ Sir Ahmad Hussain, on Islam , 12. 
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of thought that hUvS been variously designated as (i.e. 

according to Nature) and neo-Muiaszitie. The .first name was 
given because of the exteuvsive use made of the term ■‘.nature'* by 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his successors, in, their attempt to 
show that Islam, rightly understood, is, of all the religions of the 
world, the most in accord with the nature of man, and Natui'e in 
the scientific sense. The second term is used by certain persons 
to describe the followers of the movement, as they resemble a 
group of rationalistic Islamic theologians of the eighth century 
A.D., called Muhazilites, who revolted against tlie current orthodox 
teachings oi their day. 

The problem that confronted the pioneers in this modernist 
movement was a perplexing one indeed. Sir Syccl Ahmad Kh an, 
who was the first to move in this, as in all other directions of 
reform, was a stout defender of the faith as it had been delivered 
to Muhammad and his companions. All his reading and contacts 
with the west had never for a moment shaken his Wief in the 
fundamental truth of Islam. Nevertheless, he was convinced that 
a radical reform in theology was as necessary as in education and 
society. So he began by preaching and writing in favour of a 
return to Muhammad and the Qur’an for a new interpretation, 
and setting forth the first principles of the religion of Islam. 
This, in fact, is the plea of all the modernists. They all agree 
that the ‘Islam of Muhammad’, the ‘Islam of the Qur’an’, is 
without blemish and without spot, and that ‘ its genuine and 
chief principles are in perfect harmony ’ with Nature and reason. , 

Further, they maintain that Islam is not only the most rational 
religion, but it is the universal religion that was proclaimed by all 
the prophets of mankind, and, as such, is offered to all men every- 
where. In fact, the belief is often expressed that, in accordance 
with the Qiir’anic text, all nations have had their prophets and 
have been given divine revelations in sacred books; and, on this 
assumption, it is not considered improper to speak of the Hindu 
incarnations, Ram and Krishpa, as among the prophets, and to 
pray for God’s peace upon them when mentioning them.^ 

Others are inclined to go still further, and say that Islam is but 

^ Inayat Allah IO 1 S 9 , T adh kirah, I, Dibachah, 63. 
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one of many tme religions, in the world, and ‘observe that most 
Mtihamtiiadans of to-day have forgotten this principle, and have 
therefore become intolerant ianatics'd - This writer goes on to say 
that he would not object to calling all who believe in one God 
Mnsiims, whether they be' Jews, Christians or theistic Hindus, but 
only those are Afumi/is (believers in the Islamic sense) who 
believe that Muhammad is the messenger of God/ Finally,: he 
insists that there is : 

Ne inberent antagonisin between Christianity and Iskixn,it and when the 
sayings and doings of the founders of each are rightly viewed and under- 
stood in a simple and natural manner. Muhammad never ceased saving 
that he had come to attest and complete the mission of Jesus and 11 is 
predcc!essors, who were (hxVs messengers like himstdf. The greatest and 
the best rule of human conduct which Jestxs laid down was, ‘ Love thy 
netghfxmr as thyself h This is quite consistent with human nature, and is 
the most comprehensive rule of eondiict which has ever been laid down 
for the guidance of mankind. To my mind, there is no better proof of the 
identity in spirit of Christianity and Islam than the confirmation of Christ’s 
command liy Mxihamniad himself. /No one will he a faitliful Muslim 
until he loves his neighlxnir as he loves himself.'’ For this reason, 1 btdieve 
that there is nf.> difference between the two religious, if the metaphysical 
doctrines engrafted on both be eliminated. Thus Islam is but true 
Christianity writ short. Both recognize that the source of virtue is love.® 

The Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali also sums up his position by 
saying that, except for the conception of the divine sonship of 
Jesus, no fundamental difference exists between Christianity and 
Islam.^ 

The New Emphasis gn Mu^eammad 
A new emphasis is being placed to-day on the character of the 
Prophet of Islam, and a process of idealization is going on which 
represents him as the perfect model for mankind (hisd/i-ul-kamzi). 
This is not only at variance with the historical ‘lives’, .such as 
that of Ibn Hisham, but even to the express statements of 
Muhammad himself, as set forth in the Qur’an, where he asks 
forgiveness for his own sins. The whole purpose of this new 
effort would seem to be to offset the character of the ‘sinless 
Christ of Christianity’, as well as to arouse a new enthusiasm for 

^ Sir Al?mad Hussain, Notes on Mam, 30. ® Idid., 32. ® Ibid., 84. 

^ Syed Amir ‘Ali, T/ie Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 282. 
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Islam by recognmiag, that reli^^ best when, it , can lay, 

claim to a person In whom , centre all the. highest spiritual . and 
moral values,, and ,arouiid whom loyal followers can rally* In,, the 
new apologetic it is no .longer the Qur'an and the SharPat. 
Lazii) to which men are called, but to Muhammad himself* 

The Prophet is pictured. ,, as' tender-hearted, , and:, as. abolish- 
ing the atrocities' , of : War* Pie ,, was ' gentle a.nd' niercifiil even 
to his greatest enemies. In him wei*e combined the highest 
attributes tliat the human mind can conceive : justice and mercyp 
Muhammad w^as believed in by his wife and nearest relatives, 
on the other hand, Jesus' brothers never believed in Plim, 
and even His immediate disciples were not firm in their belief;" 
also, his preaching was equal to that of Isaiah or Jesus.*^ If Jesus 
had a triumphal entry, so did Muhammad, /Thus at length', 
says vSyed Amir All, ‘ Muhammad entered Mecca as a conqueror* 
He who was a fugitive and persecuted now came to prove his 
mission by deeds of mercy. The city which had treated him so 
cruelly, driven him and his faithful band for refuge amongst 
strangers, which had sworn to take his life and the lives of his 
devoted disciples, lay at his feet. His old persecutors, relentless 
and ruthless, who had disgraced humanity by inflicting cruel 
outrages upon the inoffensive men and women, even upon the 
lifeless dead, were now completely at his mercy. But in the 
hour of triumph every evil suffered was forgotten, every injury 
inflicted was forgiven, and a general amnesty was extended 
to the population of Mecca. Only four criminals, “ whom justice 
condemned", made up Muhammad’s proscription list when he 
entered as a conqueror the city of his bitterest enemies. The 
ai'my followed his example, and entered gently and peaceably ; no 
house was robbed, no woman insulted. Most truly has it been 
said that, through all the annals of conquest, there has been no 
triumphant entry like this one.'^ 

Furthermore, Muhammad is considered superior to Jesus 
because he offered no materialistic miracles to prove his mission. 

Whereas the disciples of Jesus, with their materialistic sceptism, were 
always asking for miracles, it must be said to the credit of the disciples of 

^ Syed Amir ‘Ali, The Spirit of hlam^ 158, 178. ^ Ibid., 96* 

' Ibid., 254. ^ Ibid., 192, 193. 
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the Aral)ia« teacher that, they, never called for a miracle from their 
Master. They looked rather for the moral evidences of his mksiom^ 

Still another proof of this superiority of Muhammad is found 
in the fact that he was more practical, than Jesus* Jesus’ teach- 
ing' was too visionary and idealistic, and so far above the natural 
instincts and moral and spiritual possibilities in man that it was 
doomed to failure ; on the other hand, Hn Islam is joined a lofty 
idealism with the most rationalistic 'practicality, . . . which 
does not ignore human nature Jesus gave no systematic 
teaching to the world and did not bring His work to completion, 
Muhammad did both. The systematic teachings and ritual in 
Islam are a mark of superiority, the absence of which in 
Christianity, as given by Jesus, is a defect, Muhammad came to 
finish the work which Jesus left unsystematized. ‘ Jesus pro- 
duced no visible effect on the Jews to whom He came ; but it was 
reserved for Muhammad to fulfil his mission and that of his prede- 
cessors.’'’^ In this connexion, also, it is alleged that Jesus’ mission 
was national, and only to the Most sheep of the house of Israel ’, 
W'hile Miihammad’s mission was to all the world.'* In vShort, 
Muhammad’s life is regarded as incomparable in i^espect of its 
purity and truth."' 

A large share of the new apologetic and polemic is concerned, 
too, with the justification or rationalistic explanation of some of 
the teachings of Lslam, which, in the light of modern develop- 
ments, seemed to demand a new interpretation. Among these the 
most important are the following. 

The Doctrine of Abrogation 

It i>s commonly held that the doctrine of Nds ikh and Mamu kk 
(the abrogator and the abrogated) is applied to the abrogation of 
former scriptures by the Qur’an, and to the abrogation of one 
verse of the Qur’an by 'adverse that was revealed later. The 
modern apologist for Islam takes the position so well expressed 
by vSir Syed Ahmad Khap, who,: says : 

" Md,, 102, 103. * 3id., 278. ^ Idzd„ 273, 19, 211. 

* See Muhammad ‘AH, Muhammad or Christ* 

Syed Amir ‘AH, op. cit., 219, 22h 
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It is a religiotivS duty of Muhammadans to believe that God is omnis- 
cieiit— that is, that He has a perfect knowledge of all that is past, present 
and to come; therefore were we to understand by Nas ikJi and Mansil kh 
that G(xl, for some cause or other, cancelled a former Revelation by a later 
one, we should be implying that, at the time of the first Revelation, Gtxl 
iiad lost His power of omniscience, which opinion, according to Islam, 
savours of infidelity , . . (therefore) these expression.s are not applied by 
Muliammadau divines to the loss of, preceding prophets. 

Nor do they apply to the Qtir^an in the sense in which they 
are often taken. 

There are to be found in the Qur'an, and in the sayings of the 
Prophet, commandments relating to one and the vsame matter, but under 
diti'erent dreiimstaiices ; and when one of those circumstancc^s no longer 
remains the commandment relating thereto does not remain in force, 
while the coramanchnent which is intended to meet the altered circumstance 
then comes into operation ; the former commandment being called 
J\hmsukji_ (the cancelled), and the subsequent one Nasikh (the canceller). 
This, however, by no means implies that the former commandment wjis in 
any way defective, but that, the circumstance to which it was applicable 
has cease<i to exist, and consequently that the commandment itself ceases 
to be in force ; but that, should the same circumvStance again present itself 
the same commandment will again come into operation, and that the one 
which was subsequent to it will then, in its turn, cease,^ 

Islam a Religion of Peace 

Islam is presented as the religion of peace, toleration, charity, 
and brotherhood. The verse most often quoted in support of this 
position is, ‘ Let there be no compulsion in religion Proselytism 
by the sword is held by some to be wholly contrary to the 
instincts of Muhammad; nor did Islam consecrate slavery, but 
rather proclaimed the natural equality of all human beings;* ** 

Islam and Woman 

One of the frequent assertions made by those who seek to 
justify the povsition of woman in Islam is that she occupies a place 
far superior to that in any other religion. It is held, also, that the 
teaching of the Qur'an in respect of polygamy is to be justified on 

* Sir Syed Alimad Khan, Essays on the Life of Muhammad, On the 
Qur^dn, 19 ff. 

® Surah, II, 257. ® Syed Amir ‘All, op. cit., 306, 379 
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the that it is 'a rational attempt , to meet the needs of 

hnniaii vsodely, which outvside Islamic circles ivS met !>y more or 
less legalized forms of prostitution.' As opposed to this, others 
with more advanced views frankly admit that ‘ polygamy in the 
present day is an adulterous connexion, and is contrary to the 
Spirit of Islam— an opinion which is shared by a large numlx^r of 
MovSlemsh^' Nevertheless, they are 'faced with the fact that 
provision for polygamy occurs in the Qur^aii, But in reference 
to this it has become common to point out that the essential 
teaching of the Qur^an is monogamous, for, while the law permits 
a man to take foxir wives, it is strictly on the condition that lie can 
deal justly with all of them. Since it is a practical impossibility 
to deal fairly with four at one time, it must be assumed that the 
essential meaning of the Qur'an is that a man should have but one 
wife. But there are others who view^ the position of woman in 
Islam with considerable concern, and it is through such bold and 
fearless souls tliat the way seems to be opening up for extended 
reforms, and the real improvement of Islamic society. Prof. Khuda 
Bakhsh takes contemporary reformers to task, and makes them face 
the facts. Criticizing the shallowness of the ‘moderate’ position, 
he says in all fearlessness : 

The aiitlior of /Reforms under Muslim Rule seeks to make out that 
polygamy is an institution which Islam does not sanction, but I am not 
quite sure that he is right. At all events, the unanimity and concensus 
of opinion is the other way. It may, with growth of education and freedom 
of women, die out, but the quevStion which we must decide, and that once 
for all, is whether it is an institution compatible with present-day notions. 
Is this institution to be retained or done away with ? Is it conducive to the 
interests of society, or otherwise ? If the general sense of the Muhammadan 
work! condemns it as pernicious to the stability, happiness, comfort and 
peace of the family, let it he expunged from our law. If it approves it, 
retain it by all means, I do not believe in the argument, constantly put 
forwfind, that the conditions which the Qur’an imposes upon its practice* are 
too difficult of realization, and as such, according to the strict letter of the 
law, the practice cannot he supported or sustained. But this is no answer 
to the question raised here. Is the institution per se good or bad ? Is it 
beneficial to the interest, or subversive of the well-teing, of society ? There 
can be no two opinions on this point. To our mind, the sock! corruption 
behind the zenana is to a large extent due to this system.* 

^ Ibid., 365. S. Biuda Bakhsh, Essays, Indian and Islamic, 253 ff. 

* Ibid. 256. 
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The above writer deals jio .less ' firmly .witli the problem .of ; 
Islamic divorce, and join's hands with Sir Muhammad Iqbal in 
deinancling a radical change in the treatment of women in this 
respect. With a seovse of inward shame he declares, ‘ In eastern 
Bengal divorce is the order of the day, and wives are put away as 
we cast off our old clothes; . . . No judicial inquiry, no positive 
proof, not a tittle of evidence of any sort, is needed. The lord of 
creation is invested with the power of divorce, and he makes full 
and free use of it;’^. Dr, Iqbal at the same time asserts that the 
only w^ay in which a woman can get rid of a scapegrace of a 
husband is by becoming an apostate. “ 

All of this comes perilously near to throwing away the 
Qur'an as a guide for social legislation. Though there may be 
but few who would follow him all the way, still it is worth 
while for us to couvsider again the words of Prof. Khuda Bakhsh 
on this subject, for he is one of a small but ever-growing group 
of Muslims who are hopefully trying to find their way out of 
the present social-religious entanglement of their community. 
This keen student writes : 

With all our reverence and devotion to our religion, we do not believe 
that the moral and other laws are to be learned by experience and 
obsen^ation, but solely by the study of the Qur’an and the practice of the 
Prophet. This view I hold to be utterly unsupported by our religion. . , . 
and that it is a wholly unfounded doctrine, without any religious buvsis or 
sanction for it/ 

He goes on to plead for full freedom of thought, and for a modern 
use of the Qur'an as a soui'ce of inspiration and as a devotional 
manual. 

" Ibid., 258. 

® It should be noted, however, that there is a permissible form of divorce 
which the wife may take advantage of, known as khul\ A Muslim magistrate 
friend of mine gives his opinion regarding the subject of divorce as hdlows: 
‘The defect at present lies in the prevalent code of civil laws, where the 
provision for khul' has not been kept up. Also, if the proper restrictions 
were imposed, as laid down by the Law of Islam, viz. if the dowry imahr) 
were really given to the woman, or vice versa, if the responsibility to support 
a pregnant divorced wife and the issue were enforced, and if the right of the 
issue to inherit property were recognized, as they should be where true Islamic 
conditions prevail, then the nural'rer of divorces would come down very low.’ 

® S. Khuda Bakhsh, op. cit., 281. 
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The Idealism- ■; OF Iqbal 

Perhaps the most inspiring- of iill the modernists in Indian 
Islam is the poet-philosopher Sin ■Muhammad Iqbal, who has 
delivered a message to hivS co-religionists that has produced a 
].B*ofoiind impressiom In his writings, notably the Asnlr-i-klmdi 
{’Secrets of the vSelf), he has sought to combine in uni(]ue fashion 
the teaching of the Qur’an with the philosophies of Pergson and 
Nietzsche, The key-note of his philosophy is the development of 
pervsonality, which he asserts can best be realized by going ‘ back 
to the Qur’an With bitter scorn he denounces the inactivity and 
aloofness from the world of the Sufi saints and mystics. His 
Ideal Man will not be absorbed in God, but will himself overcome 
the world, and a!.)Sorb the qualities of God, and so save mankind. 
The Prophet of Islam was one whose radiance of soul exceeded 
all poetic fancies, for he it was who succeeded in transforming 
the whole world by the sublimity of his ideals. By thus setting 
forth the possibility of individual regeneration, and the develop- 
rnent of the highest type of personality, by means of the exercise 
of will and the fulfilling of man’s highest possibilities, as revealed 
in the Qur’an and by the Prophet Muhammad, he has made a 
powerful appeal to the younger generation of Muslims, who see in 
him one of the worthiest successors of the revered Sir Syed 
Ahmad iOian. 

The Modernists and Higher Criticism of the Qur’an 

In the foregoing analysis of the modern apologetic for Islam 
which has been attempted, it will strike the critical observer as 
curious that we have made no mention of any disposition on the 
part of Muslims themselves to undertake the difficult task of 
higher criticism of the Qur’an, or to make an inquiry into the 
vexed question of revelation and the authority of the Prophet 
Muhammad. When vSir Syed Ahmad iQlRP» with his liberal views 
on religion, began to make Ms investigations in Qnr’anic and 
Biblical studies, it was thought that possibly a new day had dawned, 
and that Indian Muslims themselves would seriously undertake 
the historical and scientific Gritidsm of the bases of their religion. 
But nothing of any consequence seems to have developed. It is 
true that Prof, Kh uda Baklish freely ^mits the debt of Islam to 
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Christianity, Judaism, and Pre-lslamic Arabia, and he holds that 
Lslam was thus developed by Muhammad into an eclectic system, 
Syed Anhr ‘Ali makes bold to state that the Qur’an is the 
product of the mind of Muhammad, and reflects the processes of 
development of his religious consciousness^ Another of like 
mind, in speaking of the Quran, calls it * a collection of sermons, 
commands and instructions, delivered and issued from time to time 
as occasion required • . d and you have to interpret the Qur’an 
quite natux'ally as any other book or historic document.^ But for 
the most part the modernists leave the question of revelation 
{wahy) and the authority of the Prophet strictly alone, and take it 
that these are beyond the scope or necessity of legitimate criticism 
and investigation. vSir Syed Alnnad frankly admits that he 
considers the orthodox position in regaxxi to the revelation of the 
Qur an and the authority of Muhammad perfectly sound and 
according to Nature and Reason. Irinally, Mauivi Muhammad 
‘AH, of Lahore, who has brought out such an elaborate commentary 
on the Qur’an in English, fails to face these questions squarely, in 
spite of the fact that he claims to be thoroughly modern and 
scientific in his scholastic labours.® 

The truth is that, wdiile the investigators of religious truth 
among Muslims may be perfectly sincere in their endeavours to 
make their investigations with an impartial mind, they have as 
yet been unable wholly to throw oE the psychological bias in 
favour of certain view^s, and to approach the subject from a purely 
scientific view-point. The result is that, however much they may 
try to avoid doing so, they give the impression tlaat their 
conclusions have been reached before the investigation was made. 
So, in the end, the writings of all lead to the conclusion expressed 
by Syed Amir ‘AH, that 

The Islam of Muhammad contains nothing which in itself bars the progress 
of the intellectual development of humanity. The wonderful adaptability 
of the Islamic precepts to all ages and nations ; their entire concordance 
with the light of reason ; the absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast 

^ The Spirit of Islam, 398, 399. 

^ Sir Ahmad Hussain, op. cit., 39, 83. 

® Mauivi Muljammad ‘AH, Translation of the Holy Qur'an, Lahore, 
1920,940,941. 
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II sbiicle of seBtimental ignomnce round tbe primal truths iiiip'kiBtec.1 in the 
hiiiiuin breast — all pr<n*e that Islam represents the latest development of 
the religious faculties of our being.* ■■ 

This, thei3, is the end of the .matter, and, since this conditsion 
represents the sound and; reasoned jodgment of the learned 
leaders of Indian Islam, there is nothing more to be said ; and for 
the iMiislim doubts and questionings are altogether out of place. 
One cannot help wondering, however, judging from the intellectual 
ferment and spiritual unrest ■ which, is stirring Christendom, and 
some parts of the Muslim world, Just how long the new wine of 
intellectual freedom and honest, scientific inquiry can be contained 
in the old Islamic bottles. One may be pardoned for thinking 
that, ultimately, either the bottles will burst or the new wine will 
grow stale. 

The A'pMADiyAH Movement ■ 

Along wuth the development of these intellectual and rational- 
izing tendencies in the Muslim community, a wholly new sect has 
arisen, which centres around the person and teaching of Mirza 
Ghiilam Ahmad.*'^ The ‘movement’ represents a reaction to the 
naturalistic interpretations of Islam as set forth by the Aligarh 
reformers, while at the same time repudiating the authority of the 
orthodox mulla. Over against the claims of both, Mirza sets his 
own personal claims to be the correct interpreter of Islam for the 
present age, to which he brings a new message. It is this 
‘message’ of Ahmad and his followers that constitutes a very 
distinct contidbution to the new Muslim apologetic and polemic 
which we are now couvsidering, since the Ahmadis are at present 
the most active propagandists of Islam in the world. 

The founder of the Ahmadayah Movement, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, was born in Qadian, a small town of the Punjab, in the 
year 1839. He belonged to a respectable Mughul family, which 
traces its migration into India from the time of Babur, in the 
sixteenth century. He received a good education in Muslim 
languages and sciences, and, some time before the year 1880, he 

* The Spirit of Islam, 639, 275. 

^ For a thorough study of the movement see The Ahmadiya Movemeniy 
H. A. Walter. Association Press, Calcutta, 1918. 
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evidently came to. tlie; conclusion that he was called., to iindertake 
a special divine mission. However,' it was not tnitil,1889 that' he 
annoiniced that he had been the recipient of a divine .revelation, 
which made it lawful for him formally to initiate followers or 
disciples. From this time onward he began to formulate and 
declare his new doctrines with a boldness and determination that 
brooked no opposition. 

Ahmad sought to base his claims on the Muslim prophecies 
concerning the appearance of the Messiah and the Imam Malidi, 
whom Muslims look for at the approach of the last day. The 
Jews still look for the coming of the Messiah, and Christians and 
Muslims anticipate His second coming. Finther, he maintained 
that tlie scriptures of the Zoroastrians, the Hindus, and Buddhists, 
all prophesied the coming of a great World Teacher. So Ahmad 
began to declare himself as the one in whom the hopes of all 
peoples and nations were to be fulfilled. Further, he insisted that, 
in keeping with the Islamic tradition that God is supposed to send 
a special individual to be a ^renewer' {niMjaddid) to restore the 
faith of Islam at the beginning of each century, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad had all the divine marks of being the mujaddid iov the 
fourteenth century of the Islamic era. 

The arguments advanced to support these unique claims, 
together with the interpretation thereof, are set forth in volumin- 
ous writings by the Promised Messiah himself, as well as by 
certain of his followers. Since his chief emphasis is placed on the 
fact of his being the Promised Messiah, we shall first consider 
this aspect of his teaching. 

The Pkomiseb Messiah 

According to his calculations, six millenniumis have elapsed 
since the birth of Adam, and at the beginning of the seventh 
millennium it has been prophesied God would raise up a man in 
the likeness of Adam who would be called Messiah. *The Pro- 
mises of God, therefore, make it absolutely necessary that the 
second Adam must have been born already, though not recogniz- 
ed as yet by the world.’ Further, he was convinced that he must 
be the Messiah of prophecy, since this second Adam must 
appear in the East, and thus he resembled the first in respect of 
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Ills locality,"*' Also, * ..earthquakes, plague, famine, wars, and 
terrestrial as well as heavenly' phenomena, bear witness to the 
one fact that there is to, be no 'more ■■.'waiting for the Messiah’s 
advent Amount these signs which bore witness to his claim 
were a solar and lunar eclipse, which oGcurred in the month of 
Ramadan, 1894, corruption of Muslim the neglect of the 

Qur’an, and the splitting of Islam into sects. 

Having thus satisfied himself that the outward conditions of 
prophecy were fulfilled for the appearance of the Promisei! 
Messiah, it became necessary to explain in what sense he could 
lay claim to that high distinction. Here he fell back on divine 
revelation, on which, in fact, he rested his whole claim as a 
^ messenger of tlie latter days ^ Thus he asserted that be had 
not come in the person of Jesus, but only in His ' spirit and 
pov/cr To make good this assertion, it became necessary to 
attack the doctrine current among Muslims, as well as Christians, 
that Jesus Himself would return as the Messiah. This belief must 
be set aside ; otherwise his claim to Messiahship would be pre- 
sumptuous. The whole question turned on the post-mortem 
existence of Jesus. Ahmad set out to prove that Jesus did not die 
on the cross, though, contrary to the Qur’anic text, he admitted 
He was crucified. He held that He merely swooned away, and 
that Plis wounds were completely healed, after He was taken 
down from the cross, by the application of the 7narham4- Isa 
(the Jesus ointment), the ingredients of which were divinely re- 
vealed to the disciples; which preparation is being sold to-day 
by the followers of Ahmad at Qadian, After forty days’ sojourn 
with the disciples, Jesus came to Afghanistan and Kashmir on a 
mission to their inhabitants, whom Ahmad claims are the ten lost 
tribes of Israel.^* 

Ahmad sought to prove that Jesus died a natural death and 
was buried in Kashmir. In support of his contention, lie claims 
to have discovered Plis grave. The tomb which Ahmad’s follow- 
ers avSsert is the grave of Jesus is to be found in Kh ap Yar 
Street, Srinagar, Kashmir, and bears the inscription of one Yus 

^ Revietv of Religions, 1, 15. “ Ibid., Ill, 397. 

'* H. A. Walter, The Ahnmdtya Movement, 90 f. 
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A§af, who is worshipped as; a M-aslim saint.. In fact, it .is more 
than probable that the tomb is not even that of a Mitsliiii, but is 
only a shrine of Buddhist origin. -'Nevertheless, froni' the name 
alone, he made his deductions to suit his case. Yiis was a corrup- 
tion of Yash‘, the Arabic name of Jesus, and Asaf he took to be 
the same as the Plebrew which signifies gathering, which he 
insisted referred to Jesus^ mission as ‘Gatherer' of the ten lost 
tribes. The ascended Jesus of the Muslims and Christians being 
thus set aside through the ‘ proof of His natural death, and the 
‘discovery' of Plislast resting-place, the one great obstacle to the 
justifying of his new doctrine of the appearance of the MahdL 
Messiah, mevssenger of the latter days, was cleared away, for it 
was obvious that a dead Messiah could not possibly come with 
power torn on high.^ . . 

The Mahdi 

The Ahmadiyah conception of the Mahdi doctrine of Islam 
is as unique as that of the Messiah ; and, like the former, is based 
on the underlying assumption that all such appearances, pro- 
phesied in all religions whatsoever, are but manifestations of 
God’s power to raise up ‘ Renewers ' of religion from age to age, 
and that He has not left any nation without a prophet. This 
Ahmad was constantly asserting. He took the view that the refer- 
ences in the Qur’an to prophecies to the coming of the Messiah, 
the Prophet, and the Mahdi all referred to the same pei'son, and 
that he was the person in whom all converged. As Promised 
Messiah he claimed to come in the ‘vSpirit and power of Jesus', 
and that in a spiritual sense he and Jesus were one ; so in the 
capacity of Mahdi he regarded himself as ‘the second advent of 
our Lord Muhammad’, and as ‘an image of the Holy Prophet’. 
But the Mahdi of orthodox Islam is to be a man of war wdiose 
path is red with 'the blood of unbelievers, while Ahmad was a 
man of peace. So he declared that ‘under existing circiuxivStances’" 
the only jihad (holy war) allowable was spiritual, he advocated 
the utmost loyalty to the British Government, and refused to 
support the political policies of the All-India Muslim League. 
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■ The World Messenge'e .of the Latter Days 

To be a messenger for all. tlie, world, and to fulfil the prophecy 
of the coming of a great \¥orkl Teacher who should unite people 
of all faiths and countries, it '.-was necessary to seek refuge In 
further revelation, which he-'vS'aid'-was given to him as follows: 

He has tokl me, not on one occasion but repeatedly, that sc.) I am 
Krishna for the Hindus and the Promised Messiah for the Miihaiimiadans 
and the Christians . . . this is a revelation from God wiiidi I cannot but 
announce, and this is the first day that 1 annoimce this claim in such a 
large gathering, for those who come from God do not fetir l)eing blaiiaal or 
reviled. Now Raja Krishna was revealed to me as so great and perfect a 
man that his ecpial is not to be found among the Hinriu risMs and 
avatars. . . . Spiritually Krishna and the .Promised Mei';s!£ib are one and 
the same person, there Ix^ing no difference except that whidi e.xists in the 
tennimd<jgy of tlie two people, Hindu and Muhanimachin.^ 

To-day his followers regard hiu 5 as ^ the Messenger for all 
nations ami the fulfilment of all ancient prophecies," 

Reformer oh PkoPHE'r 

111 addition to the usual terminology employed by Ahmad to 
designate his mission as Mahcli-Messiah, further interpretation of 
his nature and functions are set forth in the fifth and lUvSt two 
articles of the Creed of the Ahmadi community^ as follows : 

The doc;r of inspiration has always been, and will always be, open, and 
no attribute of God ever became useless. As He ussed to hold communion 
with His good servants, so He does even now, and will continue to do up to 
the end of the world. 

It is on this belief that Ahmad rests his claim to having been 
the recipient of divine revelation, which is clearly understood by 
him as iihdm (inspiration or subjective revelation), for he seems 
to have made no claim to having received revelation in the 
Qiir^anic sense of wahy^ or objective revelation, such as that by 
which the Qur'an was held to have been revealed to Muhammad. 
Nevertheless, he regarded the revelations he received through 
ilhmn as having real and objective validity, on which he sought 
to base his whole claim to being the manifestation {burfiz) of 

^ Review of Religions 

^ The Holy Qur^an, English tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. I (B). 

* Condition of Bafat, a pamphlet published by the Ahmadi Com- 
munity, Qadmn, setting forth the conditions of membership. 
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both the spirit and power of Jesus, Muhammad, Krishna, and, in 
vshort, of the divine spirit. 

To continue the quotation: 

We t>eHeve ainon^ bis (Muhammad’s) followers reformers {)Nujaddid) 
have appearal, and will contlmie to appear, with spiiitiial knowled^^^e of a 
very liigh order. Not only this, but a man can even gain prophetbood by 
the help of our Lord ]\Iuhammad’s spiritual powers. But no prophet with 
a new book, or having been appointed direct, will ever come; for in this 
case it would be an insult to the perfect prophetbood of our Lord, and 
this is the meaning of the seal of the prophets, and in this sense the Lord has, 
on the one hand, said, ‘ There is no prophet (i.e. an independent prophet 
or prophet with a new law) after me’, and, on the other hand, has called 
the coming Messiah a prophet {mbt) of God. 

According to tins we believe that a man, the Promised Messiah, has 
gained prophetbood in spite of his being a follower of our Lord. ... 

In the above articles of faith is set forth not oniy the grounds 
for accepting Ahmad as a reformer, but even in some sense as a 
prophet. He is regarded as standing in the same relation to 
Muhammad as Jesus did to Moses, and, as Jesus brought the 
Mosaic dispensation to a close, ‘ similarly the Muhammadan 
dispensation has been consummated in the person of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian^^ He not only claimed that God 
supported his mission with evidentiary miracles, as in the case of 
former pi'ophets, but he plainly asserted his superiority to Jesus, 
whom, of course, he regarded as one of the prophets. The claim 
to prophetbood ultimately came to be a cause of division in the 
ranks after the founder’s death, one party regarding him only as 
a mujaddid (reformer), but the other still asserting that his 
character and mission were in some sense those of a prophet. 

Relation of the Movement to Okthodox Islam 
The movement initiated by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad occupies a 
unique position, in relation to both the orthodox party and the 
rationalistic reformers represented by Sir Syed Ahmad Kh an and 
his neo»Mii‘taziIite followers. Ahmad himself declaimed bitterly 
against the professional mtillds of Islam, who kept the people in 
darkness, who had allowed Islam to die of formalism, who had 
not prevented the division into sects. He deplored the popular 
worship of saints, and set himself as a true reformer to restore 

* The Holy tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. I, 35. 
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the true and im polluted faith .oi' Islam to the follom^crs of the 
prophet* At the same time» he could not tcilerate the nitionaliring 
expositors of Islam, such as Syed Amir ‘Aii and Ih'of. 8. Nhuda 
Bakhsh, who were l;xig:inning: to throm^ doubt on the ^Jur’an, as a 
perfect work of divine revelatioo, in tracing some of tlie sfumces 
of Islam to pre-Islamic Arabia, JudaivSm, and cA^en to Christianity. 
Ill regard to social reform, Ahmad stood by tiie conservatives, 
lie repudiated the abolition of purdah ^ and staunchly defended 
the Islamic law of divorce and polygamy, ‘ spurning any attempt 
within Islam to adapt Muhammad’s teaching and practice to 
present day customs in Christian lands He frankly regarded 
Islam as the only religion ‘ which not only claims to lie free from 
every error and falsehood, but also offers proof of tliis freedom 
from error k" 

Ahmad and his followers earned the litter enmity of the 
orthodox party, following such severe denunciation of the 
very people whom he had come to reform. He was branded a 
heretic, a blasphemer, and an enemy of the faith, as well as an 
impostor. Naturally, he was excommunicated, and from that time 
on he and his followers were forbidden the use of the ordinary 
mosques. Thenceforth he ordered his followers to pray under 
the leadership of Ahmadi Imams only, and where there were no 
Ahmadi Imams they should offer their prayers alone. No less 
than four Ahmadi missionaries have suffered the penalty of death 
for heresy in the Muslim country of Afghanistan, the last two 
being in 1924, at which time the uncompromising attitude of the 
orthodox Muslims of India to the Ahmadis was shown by the fact 
that their leaders sent telegrams to the Amir at Kabul expressing 
their approval of the measures he had taken in the interest of the 
faith." 

The'Polemic 

The Ahmadi writers and preachers, from the time of Alunad 
down to the present, have distinguished themselves among 
Muslims by the virulence and vigour of the attack which they have 
made on the credibility of the Bible, the person of Jesus Christ,, 

^ H. A. Walter, The Ahmadtya Movement, 68. 

^ Revietvof Religions, 111, 29. 

^ The Mttslim Outlook, 
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and the Christian Church. As this polemic is not only one of the 
most important, but one of the : most interesting parts . of the 
propaganda carried on by the AnjupiaUf it is necessary to give it 
some attention. In following up this point, it should be noted 
that extensive use has been made, of the .works of, the '‘higher 
critics’ of certain extreme schools of thought in Germany and 
England ; and that, without regard to actual historical values, 
selection of the authorities has been made solely to suit the 
purpose in hand, and the conclusions reached are always represent- 
ed as the concensus of opinion of the best Christian scholarship 
of the day. This is the method par excellence used by Maiilvi 
Muhammad ‘All in his book, Mic/ianimad or C/irlsi, and by 
Khwajah Kamal-iid-Din in his Sources of Chrisim7iiiy, 

AgaiNvST the Bible 

As over against the Qur’an, which is asserted to have been 
preserved from change by the miraculous protection of God, the 
Bible is held to be full of interpolations ; and the Qur’an, instead 
of confirming it, offers clear refutations of certain matters 
contained in the Christian scriptures. As, for instance, 

That the blind and leprous are impure; that wSolomon was an 
idolater ; that David became a prey to temptations ; that Aaron joined in 
the worship of the calf out of fear of his people ; that Jesus is the Son of 
God ; that one person can bear the sins of others ; that the law is a curse ; 
that God feels tired or repentant; that He chose the Israelites for His 
special favours. In fact, there is quite a large number of beliefs and teach- 
ings in the Bible which the holy Qur’an refutes by giving powerful 
arguments against them, and declares forcibly as being not revelations 
from God, but interpolations of man. In the face of such a forcible 
condemnation of a large number of Biblical doctrines, it is preposterous 
to think that the holy Qiir’an confirms the Bible, as it is before us to-day.^^ 

Against Jksus Christ 

The virgin birth is attacked in subtle fashion. No categorical 
denial is offered, but such statements as these : that Adam had 
neither father nor mother, that thousands of worms are brought 
into existence without any father, and that learned physicians of 
the Greek and Indian schools have shown the possibility of a t'hm 
being formed in the mother’s womb without the seed of man — all 

* T/ie Holy Qur'Hn, tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. 1, 38. 
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indicate that the doctrine is a futile-.one on which to base Christ's 
claims to divinityd - 

The miracles of Jesus are denied, belittled, explained away by 
the bienrotic theory', and sometinies admitted, apparently for the 
sake of argument* The verse, * A wicked and adtilteroits genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no sign given unto it 
is thus mutilated and quoted to prove that Jesus Himself denied 
having performed any miracles/ Such miracles as the turning of 
water into wn'ne, the cursing of the fig tree, and the destruction of 
the herd of swine are cited as proofs of Jesus’ lack of moral 
judgment. 

The character and work of JcvSns are cliallenged again and 
again by the Ahmad'i protagonists with such allegations as these, 
based on Bible references : 

That He was given to drunkenness. 

That He exceeded all b(.)unds in vulgar alnise of the Jews. 

That He was a coward and afraid to face death. 

That He was disrespectful to His mother. 

That He was friendly with women of questionable character. 

That His teachings were too idealistic and impracticable. 

That He grew angry and lost His temper. 

That He was provincial, and that His message was only for the 
Jews, 

That He was weak and helpless. 

That His mission w’-as a failure. 

That Jesus did not die on the Cross, and that there was no 
ResuiTection, 

Against the Churci-i 

The attacks on organized ChrivStianity are no less direct. As 
over against Islam, which is declared to be the only divinely- 
revealed religion, it is a.sserted that Christianity is a man-made 
religion, Paul, not Jesus, was its founder. Its ritual, feasts, and 
doctrines are but the modified sun-worship of pre-Christian times. 
The idea of the Book of Common Prayer being subject to altera- 
tion by Act of Parliament is held up to ridicule. 

Social conditions in Christendom likewise come in for con- 

* JReview of Religions ^ 1, 72. 

» Matt. 12 : 39. 
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demnation, and the superiority of Islam is pointed out. Legalized 
prostitution is far worse than polygamy. The comiition of woman 
under Islam is preferable to that under Christianity, the following 
Qiir'anic and Biblical proofs being cited P 

In the Bible. In the Qur'an. 

Made of man's rib. Gen. 2 : 21, 22. Made of the same essence as man. 
Tempter to sin. Gen. 2 : 6. Satan, not woman, the tempter to 

. sin. 11: 36., 

The cause, of perpetuating sin. , ' No original sin. XCV : 21. 

To be ruled by man. Gen, 3 : 16. Has equal rights with man. II : 28. 

Part and parcel of husband's pro- Herself the owner of property. IV : 

perty. Exod. 20; 17. 32. 

Meant for sorrow. Gen. 3 ; 16. Islamic marriage based on love. 

■■ XXX : 21.' , „ 

Too unclean for a temple. II Chron. As clean as men. IV ; 129 ; XXXIII : 

8: 11. '' 3S.;'''' 

Doubly imdean. Lev. 12 : 2-S. 

Used as a vsnare. 1 Sam. 18 : 21. 

Such writers never grow weary in asserting that the true 
religion of Jesus was Islam ; that Islam is not one of the religions 
of the world, but universal religion of mankind; that Chris- 
tianity is a failure and the churches of western lands are deserted; 
and that the final triumph of Islam in the world is imminent 
under the guidance vouchsafed to mankind in the person of the 
Promised Messiah, the Reformer and Prophet of the latter days. 

The Ahmadiyah Community and Organization 
The activity of the community in the work of propaganda is 
one of the chief marks of its vitality as well as the cause of its 
increase. Beginning with a few followers in 1889, the community 
has grown until it is now claimed that well over half a million 
adherents of the Promised Messiah are to be found, in all parts 
of India, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
Syria, Mauritius, Australia, China, Hong-Kong, England, P'rance, 
Germany and America ; though in India alone it is doubtful if 
there are more than 60,000. Mirza Gh ulam Ahmad passed away 
in 1908, and since then the affairs of the community have been 
directed by a IQialifah, who has his headquarters in Qadian„ 
where an elaborate organization exists for carrying on the 

^ The Light y Lahore, October 6, 1924, 6. 
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work of education and ; propaganda, . which has spread literally 
to the ends of tlie earth. But -.even' before his death, Ahmad 
had settled the main outlines of the. work to be done, Qadiaii 
became the Mecca, so to speak, of the faithful, from whicli 
all influences for the spread of the new movement emanated, and 
where annually, in December, as many as possible assemfile for 
the community gathering. To care for the interests and work 
of the community, two societies, have been formed: one called 
the §aclr'-Anjiiman“l“Ahmadiyah, which looks after the executive 
and educational necessities of the community, and the other, the 
Anjumand-Taraqqi-i-TsIam, which has charge of the propaganda 
efforts of the community. Well-organized offices at the headquar- 
ters in Qadian care for this growing work, which entails an 
enormous amount of labour over details. An English high school 
is maintained at Qadian, also a madrasah for the training of 
mivssionaries, and a school for girls ; while primary schools have 
been opened in various districts. 

The passion for print is evidenced by the fact that, l)esides 
the monthly journal, the Revieiv of Religions^ which api^ears in 
both English and Urdu, the following Urdu papers are published 
at Qadian : al-Faraq, weekly, chiefly against the Arya Samaj ; al- 
Fadl, bi-weekly, for Ahmadis ; Nury bi-monthly, chiefly for Sikhs ; 
Misbdhy bi-monthly, for w^omen; Ahmadfyah Gazetiey monthly, 
official organ. The Reidew of Religmis is directed chiefly against 
Christianity. Besides these periodicals, an extensive literature has 
been prepared, one of the efforts being a translation of the Qur'an 
into English, with elaborate notes directly attacking Christianity, 
and arguments suppoiting the claims of Ahmad to be the Promised 
Messiah. It is to be published in thirty parts, but only one part, 
published in 1915, has so far appeared. 

The Schism 

An event of fundamental importance occurred In the com- 
munity when a group, headed by Khwajah Kamal-ucl-Din and 
Maulvi Muhammad ‘AH, seceded after the death of the first 
Khalifah, Nur-ud-Din, in 1914, and formed what is known as the 
Lahore party, the original group being called the Qadian party. 
This occurred at the time of the election of the second Kh alifah. 
or successor to Ahmad, his son, Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud 
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Ahmad, bein^ chosen, Thougfh there were sotiie minor 
differences over the method of control of the community which 
accentuated the party feeling, yet there was a far more basic 
difference which came to the surface, and which now definitely 
distinguishes the one from the other. This had to do with the 
nature of the claims of the founder. The Qadian party empha- 
size the fact that he must 'be regarded' as a prophet (m/n), while 
the Lahore party insist that he was only a reformer in 

Islam. The former insist on pressing the points of difference that 
exivSt between their views and those of other Muslims, while the 
Lahore party would minimize them. 

The Lahore party has organized itself under the title of the 
Ahmadiya Anjuiiian-i-Isha‘at-i-Islam, with Maulvi Muhammad 
‘All as its head. This section of the community likewise has an 
extensive missionary propaganda throughout India and in foreign 
countries. Kiiwajah Eamal-ud-Dm is Imam of the mosque at 
Woking, and head of the Mission to England ; Maulvi vSadr-iid-Din 
is head of the Mission to Germany ; and Maulvi Muhammad ‘AH 
has distinguished himself not only by the publication of numerous 
apologetic and polemic works, but especially by a complete transla- 
tion of the Qur’an into English, with a critical commentary which 
purports to present the results of the most modern Muslim 
scholarship. In the writings and work of these men and their 
associates, references to Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and his claims are 
scarcely to be found, though the hostile attitude to Christianity is 
all too evident. 

The Problem BWcing Educated Muslims 

This attitude, and the reasons lying behind it, together form 
one of the most difficult problems for the student of Islam in 
India. To be sure, Muslims are not alone to blame for their 
attitude toward Christianity. The failure of Christians to reflect 
the spirit of Christ must not be forgotten. The Crusades, and the 
spirit of the Crusades that too often in the past has been reflected 
by Christians in the Muslim controversy, must bear a .share of the 
blame as well. In India, Islam has come more closely into contact 
with Christianity in recent times than in any other country. One 
might think that the attitude of Islam toward Christianity here 
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wciulcl exbilit a new spirit of toleration and appreciation^ But such 
can hardly be said to be the case, -if' one is to jiid^e from tlie attitude 
of iiiost\Gf the Islamic apologists. On the other haiiclv here we 
find the newest and most aggressive .'forms of propaganda against 
Christianity which have ever, ■originated, and from here a world- 
wide programme.of Muslim. Foreign Misvsions is being maintained 
and financed. This, after all, is the logical issue of the spirit and 
teaching of Islam under the influence of modern conditions. 
It is one of the forms of adjustment which have been forced upon 
the Muslims of India, who are struggling for the defence and 
maintenance of their Faith in the face of the most disturbing and 
challenging conditions that the world has ever known. The end no 
one can foresee. But it cannot he that honest, tnith-seeking Muslims 
will continue indefinitely to refuse to face 4// the facts, and pursue 
a policy of evasion of the real issues of history and life, even 
though such investigation leads to the questioning and study of the 
very sources of revelation itself. 

There are still some who hold that Christians attempted such 
investigations at the peril of their faith. But it must be remem- 
bered by all lovers of truth, that the truth itself is more important 
than any current interpretation thereof, God is constantly reveal- 
ing more and more of His truth to men who seek for it. Con- 
sequently, after all the critical examination to which it has been 
subjected, the essential truth of Christianity is better attested and 
better understood to-day than ever before. The sum of it all is, 
that the highest revelation of God to man is through a living 
personality. That the modern Muslim apologist is becoming more 
and more conscious of the fundamental importance of this truth 

^ A somewhat unique bit of evidence with regard to a new spirit of 
toleration comes from an altogether unexpected source. Kh wajah Ha«an 
Nizami, of the TabUgJii Mission, Delhi, in the year 1927 published a ‘ Life of 
Christ b called Td^rlkh-i-MasJh^ which he based on the four Ck>spels and the 
works of leading Christian scholars. The work is free from any sort of 
controversial comments, and the ‘Life' is a remarkably true presentation of 
the Gospel record. His object in writing such a book is that Muslims may 
come to know exiietly what Christians believe about Christ, and, by the 
imparting of such knowledge, to soften the attitude of Muslims toward 
Christians, The same author has prepared a similar book relating to 
Hinduism, called Krishan Biit^ which is a * Life of Krishna 
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is revealed in tlie fact that ' he is emphasizing- the pei^sonality and 
character of Muhammad as the means 'by which God’s grace was 
vShed upon the world, and as the fact of central importance in 
Islam. The problem, therefore, for the Muslim as for the Christian 
investigator, is to apply the same honest and fearless critical 
methods to the study of Muhammad and his revelation as have 
teen applied to, Jesus and the Bible. 

The educated Muslims of India are in a better position to 
make this study than those of any other country. They are better 
trained in the scientific method ; they have had freer contacts 
with other religions; they are more tolerant; they have better 
precedents to follow ; they can conduct their work with less fear 
of reactionary opposition. The day for that will wSurely come, and 
when it does come another period in the development of Islam 
will have arrived : a period not less, and possibly even more, 
significant than that inaugurated by Sir Syed Ahmad iOban, who 
was himself the prophet of the New Islam>. 

Conclusion 

The introduction, spread, and development of Islam in India 
forms one of the most interesting scenes in the whole world 
drama of Islam. Torn with internal divisions of sect and caste, 
and modified by the influence of Indian environment, the Muslim 
community is none the less conscious of its underlying unifying 
principle. An account of the processes which contributed to the 
formation of this diversity in unity has been sketched. With this 
picture before us, and in spite of all the 'weakness that division 
and communalism breed, one cannot help concluding that Islam 
in India to-day is better organized, better educated, more progres- 
sive, more reasonable and tolerant in its attitude toward its 
neighbours than ever before in its history. But the future glory 
of Islam in India will consist in the extent to which it truly 
exemplifies the spirit of toleration, peace, brotherhood, and the 
uplift of woman, which, its apologists of the present day assert, 
represent the true Islam. 



APPENDIX:-,';; 

L HISTORICAL.' OUTLINE' ' . 

A.B, . . 

711 The Arab coiicinest of Sind- ^ 1 ndeI^M^^hamma■c!' bin Qasim* 
1001-1030 The invasions by Malimiid of Oh azni. 

1193 Delhi became the capital of- the -Muslim Empire of the north 
under the Afghan dynasties : GMris, Khaljis, Tiig}i1iiC|S, 
SayyidSj and Lodis. 

1195 Gnjarat annexed by Qiitb“Ud-Dm Aybak 
1203 Bengal conqiiered by Bakhtvar .Kh alii. 

1241 Mongol invasion. 

1294 The Deccan invaded by-'^Ala-nd'-Din. 

1306 Malik Kaffir conquered -centml.and soiitli India. 

1327 Muliammad Tiighliiq trans.fe.rs his capital to the Deccan. 
1347-1518 Spread of Islam in south by Shi‘ah Bahmani kings. 
1347 The Deccan independent nnder ■ Alamd-Din Bahman Shah. 
1352 Bengal united and independentunder Ilyas. 

1382 Foundation of Kingdom of Khandesh. 

1394 The Shaixii (eastern) Kingdom :-.of-Jaunpnr founded. , 

1396 Gujarat Kingdom founded. 

1398 Invasion of Timur. 

1392 Malwa Kingdom founded. 

1484-92 Foundation of Deccan Kingdoms of Berar, Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, and Bidan 
1512 Golkonda Kingdom founded. 

1526 Babur annexes Delhi and begins the establishment of the 
Mughul Empire. 

1540 Battle of Kanauj ; Sher Shah defeats Humayuo, who flees 
to Persia. 

1. The Greatest of the Mit gih jes 
1556-1605 Akbar. 

1628-1658 ShahJahan. 

1659-1707 Aurangzib, greatest extent of Muslim power ever 
attained. 

2. Pekiod of Disintegration 
1708 Revolt of the Sikhs. 

1738 The Marathas advance to Delhi. 

1748 Afghan invasion under Ahmad Shah. 

^ The Cambridge History of Indian III, ed. Sir Wolseley Haig, 664 ft., 
and R*M.M. Annuaire^ 1925. 
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1820 The Wahhabi revival under Sayyid Ahmad.'.; .. 

1857 The last of the Miighul emperors, Bahadiir '.Shah, deposed. 

3. The Moderk Revival 

1875 Founding of the Anglo-Oriental College^ 

Aligarh, by Sir Sved Ahmad Khan. 

1906 The All-India Muslim League organised. 

1920 . The Kh ilafat Committee organized,. Mr. , Gandhi, ' supports 
Kh iiafat and secures temporary Hiiidu-Muslim Unity. 
1924 Abolition of the Turkish caliphate— Indian Muslims greatly 
disturbed. 

1924-27 Serious Hindu-Muslim Riots. Hindu-Muslim Unity 
recognized as a political necessity. 

1926 Indian delegates participate in the abortive Caliphate 
Conference at Cairo, and also in the Muslim World 
Congress at Mecca, 

4. The Bkitish Pbriob 

L Period of Adjustment : up to 1864 ^ marked by : 

1. Suppression of Persian as the official language. 

2. The final putting down of the last political ambitions of the 

Mughuls, by tile deposition of Bahadur Shah in 1857. 

3. The suspension of the appointment of (/ddzs as officials 

of the Government in 1864. 

II. Period of Progress: since 1864: 

1. Founding of the M.A.-O. College at Aligarh, 1875. 

2. Development of various associations, like the All-India 

Muslim League in 1906. 

3. The Waqf Validating Act, 1913. 

4. The Muslim University Act (Aligarh), passed 1920. 


n. GENERAL FACTS ABOUT ISLAM IN INDIA" 

1. Population 
(^3e) General Comparison 

India has 68,735,233 Muslims out of a total population of 
316,128,721, or 21 per cent. The populations of the other com- 
munities are as follows ; 


Hindus 

Untouchables (about) 
Sikhs 
Christians 

Buddhists (Burma mostly) 
Jains 

Jews ... 

Pairais 


68,735,233 

216,734,586 

60,000,000 

3,238,803 

4,754,079 

11,571,268 

1,178,596 

21,778 

101,778 


^ R.MM, Armuaire^ 1925, and CAR,, 1921. 
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(i>) Deiaiied Ingures oi Aftislim Popuiaiion 'for India and 

Burma 


Province, Etc. . 

‘I ■' Persons 

M.ADES 

! 

i, IvEMALKS 

I . 

India ... ... 

, 68,735,233 

36,003,447 

1 32,731,786 

Provinces- , ... .... 

59,444,331 

31,004,988 

! 2cS,349,343 

,1. Ajmir-Marwara 

101,776 

5rhS80 

42,196 

2. Andaimans and Nicobars 

4,104 

3,650 

454 

, 3. Avssam ... , 

2,202,460 

1,151,675 

1,050,785 

4. Baluchistan . ... 

367,282 

213,240 

154,042 

5. Bengal 

25,210,802 

12,957,775 

12,253,027 

6. Bihar and Orissa ... - 

3,690,182 

1,802,720 

1,887,462 

Bihar ... 

3,212,862 

1,563,435 

1,649,427 

Orissa ... ... 

117,789 

54,421 

63,368 

Choia Nagpur ... 

359,531 

3,820,153 

184,864 

174,667 

7. Bombay (Presidency) 

2,113,720 

1,706,433 

Aden (Aradia) ... 

45, OSS 

Bombay*,* ... 

1,369,075 

mfiS2 j 

633,723 

Stnd 

2,406,023 

1,348,301 ! 

3,0.57,722 

8. Burma 

500,592 

314,527 

186,065 

9. Central Provinces and Berar ... 

563,574 

294,928 i 

268,646 

10. Coorg 

13,021 

8. ,3.52 

4,6i39 

11. Delhi 

141,758 

81,667 

60,091 

12. Madras 

2,840,488 1 

1,404.000 

1,436,488 

13. North-West Frontier Province 

2,062,786 

1,105,265 

957,521 

14. Punjab 

11,444,321 

6,195,738 

5,248,583 

15. United Provinces ... 

6,481,032 

3,388,151 

3,092,881 

States and Agencies ... 

9,290,902 

4,908,459 

4,382,443 

16. Assam State (Manipur) 

17,487 

8,765 

8,722 

17. Baluchistan States ... 

366,195 

198,950 

167,245 

18. Baroda State 

162,328 

83,458 

78,870 

19. Bengal States 

275,322 

146,532 

128,790 

20. Bihar and Orissa States 

16,095 

8,371 

7,724 

21. Bombay States 

840,675 

427,228 

413,447 

22. Central India (Agency) 

331,520 

173,327 

158,193 

23. Central Provinces States 

18,458 

9,184 

9,274 

24. Gwalior State 

176,883 

94,692 

82,191 

25. Hyderabad, State ... 

1,298,277 

664,022 

634,255 

26. Kashmir State 

2,548,514 

1,345,957 

1,202,557 

27. Madras States 

363,992 

187,385 

176,607 

Cochin State 

68,717 

34,940 

33,777 

Travancore State 

270,478 

140,396 

130,082 

Other Madras States 

24,797 

12,049 

12,748 

28. Mysore State 

29. N.-W.F.P. (Agencies and Tri- 

340,461 

181,878 

158,583 

bal Areas) 

21,337 

20,859 

478 

30. Punjab States 

1,369,062 

751,819 

617,243 

31. Rajputana (Agency) 

900,341 

476,632 

423,709 

32. Sikkim State 

20 

19 

1 

33 . U nited Provinces States 

243,935 

129,381 

114,554 
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Statement showing the Increase in the. Number ^ of .. Hindus and 
. Muslim,s in the Areas Enumerated' in 1881 and, 1911, , . 



Increase per cent since 

■'Province 

1911 

■1881 


Hindu 

Muslim 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Assam... 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras 

Punjab and N,-W.F.P. ... 

United Provinces 

+ 13*6 
— -6 

— .4 
+ 2-5 
+ hS 
+ 4-5 

— 2-0 

+ 16-7 
+ 5*1 
+ .6 

— .5 

+ 3-6 
+ 4-7 

— 2 ' 6 .' 

+ 34* 1 
+ T7-6 
+ 13‘8 
+ 17-0 
+ 18-1 
! + *1 
; ■+, 24 

+ 67-1 
+ 414. 
, 4 - , 1*8, 

, + 21-5 
+ 31-S 
+ 28-7 
4 . 9.1 


2. Racial Origin^ 

Amifs : About 200,000 Arab immigrants, chiefly in Sind and 
occasionally elsewhere. They are Qurayshi Sayyids; Uadramawtis 
in Hyderabad, etc. There are a few Somalis, or Habshis, in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Persians : About v300,000. 

7''urks : About 300,000, known as Mughuls. 

Af g hans or Pathos : About 3,500,000, in all the provinces 
except the Deccan. 

Hhidu origin : The great majority of the Muslims of India are 
converts or descendants of converts, and are found chiefly in the 
two social classes Shaykh and Julaha. The number of the latter 
is increasing. They come from the Aryo-Dravidian races in the 
north, and from the Dra vidian in the south. 


Sayyid 

Shaykh 

Mughul 

Pathan 

Others 


3. Social Classification 


Total (approx.) ... 


1.657.000 

33.392.000 

302,000 

3.564.000 

28.820.000 


68,735,000 


4, Distribution of MUvSlims According to Caste, Tribe, 
Race or Nationality^ 

Caste and Locality Per sons 

Ahir (Punjab, United Provinces) ... ... ... ... 2,124 

Arab (Bombay , including Aden) ... ... ... ... 96,168 


PM,M. Ammaire, 1925. 


* 1921. 
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Casie and Localdy , „ Per sms 

Araio (Punjab, ... ' .... „ ... , ... 1,117,574 

Arora (N.-W.RP., Punjab) .... A.. . .... ... 318 

Awan(N,-W.F.P., Pinijab),.... ' . ..... , ■ , . ... 0113,735 

Bagliban (N.-W.F,P., Umted.Provmees)..; . .' .. 1 , ... 24,095 

Baku (C<^‘titral India, Rajputami) ... ... ... ... 25 

Haiti (Kashmir) ... . ... ' ... 124,760 

Baluch (Baluchistan, Bombay; N.-W.F.P., Puiijab) ... ... 1,342,053 

.Baniya ... ... ... ■ ■ ... ^ ... ... 99 

Banjara or Lambadi (Bombay, Hyderabad, Punjab, Mysore) ... 4,302 

Bai'hai (Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, United Provinces) ... ■ 87,61K1 

Barwala (Punjab) .... , ... ... ... ' 59,475 

Bhangi (Bombay, United Provinces, Baroda, Rajputana) ... 38,920 

Bharai (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 61,489 

Bliil (Western and Central India) ... ... ... ... 4 

Bohrah (Bombay, Baroda) ... ... ... ... ... 153,363 

Brahman (All I nd ia) ... ... ... ... ... ... 230 

Brahui (Baluchistan, Bombay) ... ... ... ... 214,471 

Burmese (Andamans, N icolians, Burma) ... ... ... 8, 596 

Chakar (Rajputana)... ... ... ... ... ... 155 

Chamar(Ainndia) ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,248 

Cha ran (Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Chhimba (Ehin jab, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... 55,417 

Chinese (Burma) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,517 

Chiihra Mussali or Bhangi (N.-W.F.P., Punjab) ... ... 391,614 

llaroga (Rajputana)... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

Darzada (Baluchistan) ... ... ... ... ... 10,707 

Diirzi (Bombay, Central Provinces, United Provinces, Ikinxla, 

Central India, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputana) ... ... 154,930 

Dehwar (Baluchistan) ... " ... ... ... ... 5,433 

Dhakad (Central India, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... 42 

Dliobi (Aasam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissii, Bombay, Central 

Provinces, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Central India, 
Hyderabad, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... 330,604 

Dholi (Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... ... 695 

Dhund (N.~W.F.P., Kashmir) 42,908 

Dhuniya (Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, United Provinces)... 558,767 
Dogar, Dogra (?) (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... 73,997 

Faqir (Punjab, Rajputana, United Provinces) ... ... ... 638,348 

Gadaria (All India) ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Gadra(Baluchlstan) ... ... ... ... ... ... 6,958 

Ghanchi (Barcxla) 4,070 

Gujar (Central Provinces, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Pnjvinces, 

Central India, Kashmir, Rajputana) ... ... ... 982,465 

Hajjam or Nai (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Oriasa, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, 

Central India Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana) ... ... 560,640 

Indo-Burman (Burma) ... ... ... ... ... 119,420 

Jat (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Ka.shmir, Rajputana) 2,782,236 
Jatt (Baluchistan) ... ... ... ... ... ... 66,982 

Jhinwar (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 94,028 

Jogi or Yogi (Bengal, Punjab, Rajputana) ... ... ... 31,158 

Jolaha or Julaha (Bengal, Bihar and Ori^, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, 

United Provinces, Kashmir) ... ... ... ... 2,624,873 

Jonakan (Madras) ... ... ... ... ... ... 138,073 

Kachhi (All India) 27 

Kalwar (All India) 3,467 
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Caste and Locality Persons 

Kanibob (Punjab) ... ... ... «... ... ... 81,491 

Karal (N.-W.RP.) ... . ..... ' ..... .... , ' 21,823. ' 

Ka&’al or Qassab (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces) ... , ... , 286,758 ^ ^ 

KavSlimin’(N."W.PbP., Punjab, Kaslimir) ... ... ... 982,323 

Khatri (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, Kashmir) ... ... ... ... ' 64 

Khojab (Bombay, Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... 146,109 

Kbokhar (Punjab) ...‘ ... ... ... ... ... 69,181 

Koli or Da^i (All India) ... ... ... ... 

Kuki-Cbin (Burma) ... ••• •-* 84 

Kuinhar (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Nb-W.P.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, 

Central India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana) ... 447,075 

Knnbi (All India) ... ... ... ... ... ... 38 

Kunjra (Bihar and Orissa) ... ... ... ... ... 164,733 

Labbai (Madras) ... ... ... ... ... ... 382,313 

Lasi or Panj Raj (Baluchistan) ... ... ... ... 23,212 

Lodha or Lcxihi (All India) ... ... ... ... ... 102 

Lobar (Bombay, Central Province, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United 
Provinces, Baroda, Central India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, 

Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... ... 377,395 

Lori (Baluchistan) ... ... ... ... ... ... 6,890 

Machhi (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 280,524 

Mahimal (Assam) ... ... ... ... ... ... 22,443 

Mahtam (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 11,841 

Mali (Bombay, Punjab, United Provinces) ... ... ... 89,826 

Mallah (Bihar and Orissa, Punjab and United Provinces) ... 69,783 

Mappilla (Coorg, Madras) ... ... ... ... ... 1,108,385 

Mazhabi (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 23 

Memon (Bombay, Baroda) ... ... ... ... ... 151,850 

Meo or Mewati (Punjab, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... 270,908 

Mina (Central India, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... 95 

Mirasi (Punjab, N.-W.F.P.) 243,279 

Mochi (Assam, Bengal, N.-W.P.P., Punjab, Kashmir) ... 480,035 

Moghal or Mughul (N.-W.P.P., Punjab, Hyderabad, Kashmir) 189,674 

Naik (Bombay, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... 331 

Nakib (Baluchistan) ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,577 

Paracha (N.-W.F.P.) 13,560 

Pathan (Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Madras, 

N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, Central India, 

Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana),.. ... ... 3,547,868 

Qurayshi or Kureshi (N.-W.F.P., Punjab) ... ... ... 126,197 

Rabari ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Raigar (Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Rajput or Chhatri (Andamans and Nicobars, Assam, Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissii, Bombay, Central Provinces, N.-W.F.P., 

Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, Central India, Hyderabad, 

Kashmir, Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... 1,716,679 

Ramgarhia (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... 20 

Rawat (Rajputana) ... ... ... ... ... ... 11 

Saini (Punjab) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,323 

Sayyid (Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Madras, 

N.-W.F.P,, Punjab, United Provinces, Hyderabad, Kashmir, 

Mysore, Rajputana ... ... ... ... ... 1,601,247 

Shaykh (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, 

Madras, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, Central 

India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajputana) ... ... ...33,387,861 
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Caste iJNcI Loca lily 

Shin (Kashmir) ... ^ 

SiiidM (Bombay, Raj putana) ... ■ ... 

Sonar or Stinar (Bihar and Orissa, -Bombay, '.'Central Provinces, 

N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Central India, Hyderabad, 
Rajpntaim) ... ... y" .. , 

Slid ban (Kashmir) ... 

Sutradliar (All India) 

Swatiii (N,-W,F,F.) ... . . ... 

Tanaoli (N,-W,F.P.) ... ... ... ... 

Tarkhan (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, Kashmir) 

IVli (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Punjab, United 
Provinces, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajputana) ... 

Vadda (Bombay, Hyderabad, Mysore) *•* 

Vashkun (Kashmir) ... ... ... ... 

5. The Peacefue Spkead of Islam^' 

Aside from the effect of militant Islam for the conversion of 
Hindus, the lower castes have been won to Islam chiefly from 
two causes so far as preaching is concerned : 

(1) 'fhe Sinmi preachers ^ belonging chiefly to the mystic 
danoisk orders, their leading representatives being: Malik bin 
Dinar, Malabar Coast, a.d. 750 (?) ; wShaykh Lsma‘il, Lahore, 
A.D. 1005 ; Sayyid Nathar Shah, Trichi nopoly, a.d. 1020 ; Mu‘iiF 
iid-Din Chishti, Ajmir, a.d. 1195; Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din, Ueb, Sind, 
A.D. 1244 ; Shaykh Jalal-ud-Din Tabrizi, Bengal (d. 1244) ; Pir 
Mahabir Kh amdavat, Bijapiir, a.d. 1304 ; Yusuf Siridhi (Memons), 
Cutch, A.D, 1350 ; Sayyid ‘AH Hamadani, Kashmir, a.d. 1388, 
The movement has been greatly extended with the rise of Muslim 
congregations around the tombs of the saints of Ajmir, Delhi, 
Pak Pattan, Panipat, Uch, Gulbarga, and Sylhet. 

(2) The hma Ilian preachers^ of the two sects, Nizarite 
(Khojahs) and Mustalite (Bohrahs), who adopted the method of 
syncretism in preparing their teachings for their disciples, and 
using chiefly the Hindu theology and terminology as a basis for 
approach. They made headway chiefly in Sind from the ninth to 
the fifteenth centuries ; and in Gujarat in the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries ,* Qarmatian preachers in Sind, ninth century on ; ‘AM 
Allah (Bohrahs), Gujarat, a,d. 1067; Nur Satagar (Khojahs), 
Gujarat, a.d. 1140 (?) ; §adr-ud-Din (Khojahs). vSind, a.d. fifteenth 
century. 

6. Muslim Sects in India^ 

(1) Szmnfs : About 63,235,000, may be classified as follows : 
(a) Hanafis : About 48,000,000. 

(d) ShafiHs: About 1,000,000, the Mappillas, Malabar, Madras 
Presidency. 


TersoMS 

1 5 JOG 


174,154 
63,992 
' 12 
56,904 
61 - 1,560 
373,562 

647,506 

S70 

44,087 


^ Annmire, 1925. 


® Annmire, 1925. 
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((:) Sunnis with Wahhabi tendencies : About 10,000,000 
(Salafiyah; Ahl-i-Hadith ; Faraldiyah ; .G h ayr-Mtigallid : AhH- 
Qur’an), in the United Provinces, Bengal and the north-west. 

(c/) Sunnis with modern tendencies : Neo-MiiTazilites or 
Necharis. First and chief leader, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. He 
established the jMnhammadan Anglo-Oriental Gollege, Aligarh,. 
1875, Other important leaders are the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘i\li, 
a Shi‘ah ; Sir Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, Prof. S> Klm da Bakhsh 
and H.H. the Agha Khan, head of the Agha Khani Khojahs. 

(e) Irregular Sunnis : Memons of Cutch, about 200,000 ; 
Mahdawis of Gujarat and the Dhikris (Zikris) of Baluchistan,, 
about 300,000; the Ahmadis (Ahmadiyah sect), founded by 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, Punjab : two branches, Qacliani 
and Lahori, about 60,000 (?). 

(2) S/iza/is: About 5,500,000 : 

(^^') Ithna ‘Ashariyah, or ‘ Twelvers ’ (Imamis), found chiefly in 
Otidh and certain Indian States, as Rampur, Hyderabad, etc. Their 
chief centre is Lucknow. Number, about 5,000,000 (?). 

(d) Ismahlians: About 500,000 (?). 

Bohrahs, in the Bombay Presidency, Bombay and Gujarat 
Number, 153,363. 

Khoiahs. in Bombay, Baroda, Sind, Punjab. Number, 146,109. 
Two sections. One section, known as the A gh a IChaiii, has the 
Agha Khan as its head ; the other the Punjab Khojahs. 


Relative Strength of Sunnis and Shi'ahs^ 


Province, etc. 

Total 

Muslims 

■ 

SUNNiS 

Shi'ahs 

Percentage of 

Sunnis 

ShI'ahs 

Assam 

2,219,947 2,219,513 

434 

lOO 


Baluchistan... 

733,477 

706,355 

3,739 

96 

1 

Bengal and Sikh im ... 

25,486,144 

25,483,564 

2,580 

99 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,706,277 

3,689,277 

17,000 

99 

1 

Bombay 

4,660,828 

4,107,221 

144,427 

88 

3 

C.P. and Berar 

582,032 

570,392 

11,640 

98 

2 

Madras 

2,865,285 

2,681,945 

54,114 

94 

2 

N.-W.F. Province 

2,084,123 

1,994,898 

80,200 

95 

4 

Punjab and Delhi 

12,955,141 

12,605,472 

259,351 

97 

2 

Baroda 

162,328 

142,863 

t 15,897 

88 

10 

Kashmir ... ... 

2,548,514 

2,421,089 

' 127,425 

95 

5 

Rajputana and Ajmir I 

1,002,117 

980,141 

20,291 

98 

2 


‘ An attempt bas been made in most provinces to obtain approximate 
figures of these two communities ; . , . but complete figures for the whole of 
India are not available / — Census of India Report, 1921, 1, pt. I, para, 98, 119,. 
Calcutta, 1924. 


* 1921. 
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7 . Indo-Muslim' Skcts^ 

Certain Indo-Miisliiii sects 'have also l:)een developed which 
attempted to reconcile the antagonistic . cultti res of Is Ian n and 
Hhidnism on a mystic basis* The chief - groups are tlie Kalnrpanthis 
and the Sikhs. Other similar groups are the Ilusayni' lira, limans, 
the Satnaniis and the Pirzadas. Prince Darii Shikuh, in the middle 
of tlie seventeenth century, attempted a most remarkable synthesis 
of Hindu-Muslim ciilttire and religion; but both his anil Akbar s 
efforts remained isolated examples'- of attempts to bridge the gap». 

:-8, The ■ Religious Okbehs 

(1) Jlie Regzilar or Ba-Skar Orders^ Smmiie, 

{a) Chishtiyah, Mii‘m-ud*-Din-Chishti, Ajmir, A.B* 1195. Chief 
branches : . 

Nizami (Nizam-ud4)io Awliya, Delhi), 
gabiri (‘All Ahmad v^abir, Piran Kalir, Rurki). 

(/?) vSuhrawardiyali, Baba-ud-Din Zakariya, Alultan, A.D, 1250. 

(r) Shattariyah, ‘Alxi Allah Shatfari, Malvva (d. a.d. 1406). 

{d) Qadiriyah, Sayyid Bandagi Muhammad Ghawth, Ueh 
(a.d. 1482~d. 1517). 

(e) Naqshbandiy ah, Khwajah Muhammad Baqi Billah Berang, 
died, Delhi, a.d. 1603. 

(2) T/te Irregular or Be-Shar^ Of'ders, Sunniie. 

(a) Qalandarlyah, Abu (Bu) ‘Ali Qalandar, d., Panipat, 
a.d.1323. 

{b) Benawa. 

(c) Naushahi, Uaji Pir Muhammad Sachiar, Natishahra, 
Punjab. 

{d) Jalali, Punjab. 

[e) Madari, Zinda Shah Madar, d. a.d. 1436, Makanpur, Oudh. 

(/) Rafa‘i (Gurzmar). 

(g) Miscellaneous ; Musa Sohagi, Malang, Shamsi, Alif Shahi,. 
Dafali, Mawlai. 

9. Languages Used - by Indian Muslims 

While there are at least seventeen important languages used 
by the Muslims of India, yet most of these have only local or 
provincial significance compared with Urdu. Urdii is the Muslim 
lingua franca of India. It is used to a greater or less extent in 
every province in India, as will be seen from the accompanying 
table. Though as a mother-tongue it is claimed by a smaller 
number than Bengali, which would head the list from this point 
of view, yet it must be remembered that there are millions, whose 
mother-tongue is another vernacular, who also use Urdu, or 

^ R . M . M . Annmire , 1925. 
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Western Hindi as it is designated in the census report. For 
these reasons Urdu easily' .can, claim first place .as the Muslim 
language of India. 

P-^ersian is used largely as a literary language of the educated 
classes, Arabic, as a theological language, is still used in all the 
principal fnadrasaks^ English is extensively used by those of 
modern education. 

The following tables, compiled from the Census of India 
Report for 1921, are an attempt to approximately the distri- 
bution of the Muslim population of India according to language : 


(1) Languages used hi India by Muslims hi order 
of huporiance* 


Urdu (Western Hindi) 


20,791,000 

Bengali 

... 

23,t}95,000 

Punjab! ... ... 

... ' ... 

7,700,000 

Sindln 

... *.* 

2,912,000 

Kashmiri (and allied languages) 

...... 

1,500,000 

Pushtu 

... ... 

1,460,000 

Gujarati 

Tamil 


1,400,000 

... ... 

1,250,000 

Malayalani ... ... ... 

... ... 

1,107,000 

Telugu ... ... ... 

... ... 

750,000 

Oriya ... ... ... 

... ... 

400,000 

Baluchi 

... ... 

224,000 

Brahui 

».» ... 

122,000 

Arabic ... ... ... 

... ... 

42,000 

Persian 

*.* ... 

22,000 

Other 

Total ... 

5,060,000 

68,735,000 


English is used by 315,348 persons. 

Hindi is used to a limited extent, and the number would be 
included in the figure given for Urdu. 

All of the above languages used by Muslims have been greatly 
modified by contact with Islam, through the large infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words in the vocabulary. Urdii may be 
described as Musulmani Hindi, just as the language used by the 
Muslims of Bengal is called Musulmani Bengali. Tamil, Punjabi 
and Kashmiri have undergone a similar change. Many of the 
Indo-Musiim languages, too, have adopted the use of the Arabic 
character. The chief of these are Urdu, Sindhi, Punjabi, Tamil, 
and Kashmiri. 


(2) Lattguage Distribution by Provinces 


(a) Urdu 

Andamans 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bsiroda 


4.000 
450,000 

16.000 
62,000 


Bengal ... 
Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay ... 
Burma ... 
Central India . 


1.780.000 

3.216.000 

1 . 200.000 
100,000 
800,000 
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Coorg 

... 6,000 

Bombay ..... .... 

400,000 

Dellii 

... 141,000 

Gwalior ^ 

... 175,000 

Total 

1,400,000 

Hyderal.iad 

... 1,000,000 

(/d Tamil 


Kashmir ... 

... 500,000 

h Burma . ... 

50,0fK) 

Madras ... 
N.-W.F.F.... 

300,000 

■ Madras 

1,2CK},000 

Ptinjab ... 

r.* 3,400,000 

1'utal ... 

J, 250, 000 

Kajputana 

... 1 001,000 

.(f)- MA layAlam 


U nited Provinces 

... 6,640,000 

. .■ Coorg. .' ... . 
M.adras ... 

: . 7,000 

1,100,000 

Total 

... 20,791,000 

Total .... 

1,107,000 

{b) Bengali 

Assam 

... 1,750,000 

{/) Telugu . ^ 

Burma 

50,01)0 

Bengal ... 

... 22,245,000 

■ Hyderabad 

200,000 

Total 

... 23,995,000 

Madras 

500,000 

(c) PUHJlBI 


Total ..." 

750,000 

N.-W.F.P.... 

... 800,000 

(h) Oriva 

Punjab 

... 6,900,000 

Bihar and ( )rksa 

400,000 

Total 

... 7,700,000 

(/) Baluchj 


(d) Sin DU I 

Baluchistan 

224.000 

Baroda 

12,000 

{?;/) Bkauui 


wSind 

... 2,400,000 

Baluchistan 

122,000 

Bombay States 

... 500,000 

(n) Arauic 


Total 

... 2,912,000 

Aden (Bomba}") ... 

32,000 

(iS?) Kashmiri 

All India ... 

10,000 

Kashmir ... 

(/) Pushtu 

... 1,500,000 

d'otal ... 

(o) Persian 

42,000 

Baluchistan 

200,000 

Baluchistan 

9,000 

N.-W.F.P.:... „ 

... 1,200,000 

Bombay 

3,000 

Punjab 

60,000 

N.’W.F.P. 

2,000 

Total 

(g) Gujarati 

... 1,460,000 

Punjab ... 

Other Provinces... 

1,500 

7,000 

Baroda 

... 1,000,000 

Total ... 

22,000 


10. Education.^ 

(1) In 1920 there were 230,836 private Primary Muslim 
Schools out of 644,638. In all the schools there were 1,824,364 
Muslim students, of whom 284,661 were girls. This number 
represented 23 per cent of all the pupils of India. 

(2) Secondary and High Schools (teaching English, Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic): The more important ones are found as 
follows — six in Madras Presidency, four in Bombay Presidency, 
four very important ones in Bengal (Dacca, Calcutta, Hoogbly 
and Chittagong), ten in the United Provinces, and twelve in the 
Punjab and N.>W,F. Province. 

* R,M.M. Ammire^ 1925. 
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(3) //ig-/i€r Edumtional Instihitions^ and centres of Islamic 
culture : 

Aligarh : Muslim University, founded 1875. 

Ambala : Central Jam! Vat-LTabligh-iil-Islam. 

Aurangabad: Anjiiman-i-TaraqqLi-Urdu. 

Azamgarh : Shibli Academy, publishers of the M/ar//. 
Bankipore (Patna) : The Khuda Bakhsh Library, the leading 
Oriental (Arabic and Pei'sian) library in India. 

Caleutta: The Calcutta Madrasah. 

Dacca : Dacca University. 

Delhi : National Muslim University ; Yunani Medical School, 
founded by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Deoband: Dai'-uUUlum, the ‘al-Azhar of India V 
Hyderabad: Osmania University (teaching for degrees in 
Urdu), Nizam College ; the Osmania University Press. 
Lahore : The Islamiyah College. The Lahore Ahmadiyah 
headquarters-- An juman-i-Isha^at-i-Islam. 

Lucknow: The ShPali Intermediate College; Shi^ah, Madra- 
sat-nl-Wa‘izIn ; Firinghi Mahal Madrasah, Nizami, vSiinni ; 
Nad wat-ul-‘ Ulama . 

Peshawar : Islamiyah College. 

Ponani (Malabar) : Chief madrasah of the Mappillas. 

Poona: Jami'yat-i-DaVat-o-TabHgh-i-Islam, wnth 13 branches. 
Qadian : Ahmadiyah H.S., headquarters of the Qadiani Ahma- 
dis, and all their propaganda work. 

Rampur: Rampur State Library (one of the best Oriental 
collections in India), and art collection. 

(4) There are High Schools for girls at Aligarh, Bhopal, 
Hyderabad, Lahore, Lucknow and other places. Also an Inter- 
mediate College for girls at Aligarh. 

(5) Educatio7ial Associations : 

(a) The Muhammadan Educational Conference, founded in 1886, 
with headquarters at Aligai'h. 

(d) TheMuhammadanEducationalNadwat-ul“*Ulama, Lucknow, 
founded in 1890. 

(c) The Muhammadan Educational AlMndia Shi ah Conference, 
started in 1909. 

11. Indian Muslims' Literacy^ 

(1) General 

Total Persons 68,670,717 Total Illiterate 65,508,172 

Males 35, £167 ,380 Males 33,046,931 

Females 32,703,337 Females 32,461,248 

Total Literate 3,162,545 Literate in English ... 315,341 

Males 2,920,449 Males 306,275 

Females 242,096 Females 9,073 


^ 1921. 
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(2) Ntunber per 2^00 wiw are IJteraie 


PROVINCE, ETC,. 

India .... , ■ ... 


MALES 

93 ■ 

Fi£MAI.,KS 

9 

Provinces ...... 


93 : 

8 

Ajmir-Marwara ... 

... 

... 187 

18 

Andamans and Nicobars 


214 

55 

Assam ... : 


■... ■85^, 

5 

Baluchistan 

... 

.... . 149 

43 

Bengal ... ... 

... 

... 109 

6 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

... 

99 

8 

Bombay ... 

... 

... 114 

IS 

Burma ... 

... 

... 302 

87 

C.P. and Berar 

... 

... 225 

27 

Coorg 

' ... " 

... 204 

24 

Delhi ... 

... 

... 182 

31 ■ 

Madras ... 

... 

... 201 

18 

N.-W.F.P. 

... 

33 

2. 

Punjab ... 

' ... 

37 

4 

United Provinces ... 

... 

73 

8 

States and Agencies 

... 

... 103 

15 

Baroda State 


■ ... . 309 , 

48 , 

Central India Agency 


... ■ 169 

19 

Cochin vState 

... 

... ■ 178 

18 

Gwalior vState 

... 

... 142 

26 

Hyderabad vState ... 

... 

... 140 

35 

Kashmir vState 

... 

20 

1 

Mysore State 

... 

... 238 

■ 62 

Rajputana Agency 

... 

66 

9 

Sikkim State 

... 

... 833 

... 

Travancore State ... 

... 

... 238 

50 


N,B , — The figures in this table are for persons fi^^e years 
of age and over only. 


IIL THE MUSLIM PRESS IN INDIA 

N.B. — Abbreviaiio7is: D. — Daily; W.— Weekly; M. — Monthly; 
Q. — Quarterly; S. — Sunni; Sh.— Shfah; Wh. — Wahhabi; Is. — 
Isma'ili; Sf. — Sufi; L. — Literary; Sc. — Scientific; Wm.— Wo- 
man's ; Ch.—Children’s ; Pr. — Propaganda. Where no language 
is indicated the language used is Urdu. 

!,■ GbNEEAL.: ■ 

The Muslim Press publishes 238 periodicals, in K) languages, 
from presses in 67 different places. Most of the periodicals are 
in Urdu, to the number of 165. There are 18 in English, but only 
1 each in Persian and Arabic. There are several bi-lingiial 
papers. 

There is a Qur’an Publishing Society in Bombay. The Qur’an 
has been translated into Urdu* Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil and 
English. Many of the translations are intei^inear ; there is one 
translation whicli has both Urdu and Persian translation's inter- 
lined between the original. An Urdu metrical version of the 
Qur’an has just been published. ■ 

■; ■ I' " . . ■■ ■ . 
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Besides tlie Muslim books..; published . iri India, there , 
considerable mimber in, Arabic --regularly Imported from Cairo and 
Beirut, by dealers in Bombay, .Surat, Calcutta, and other places. . - 

2. List OF Periodicals Alphabetically 
Ar.ranged by Places 


Agra, IJ.P. 

A kh bar 

Darba-y 

Purdah NisMn (Wm.) 

Surma H-PPoagdr 
Tabltgh (Pr.) 

Ahmadarad, Homlmy 
luiydd -Amm (Gujarat!) 

ALKiAKII, U.P. 

Aiigarh Cih7,i'ile 
iIrdHd-x)/uaila 

Alx-aiiabad, LLP, 

( ynind ( 1 1 indi, U rt!u) 

Hindustan Reviezv, (Eng. M.) 

Amritsak, Pnujab 
AhPPHadlth (Wh.) 
al'-F'aqlk 
aPMailij 
al-Quraysh 
Angora 

itUhad-ul-Islam 
Muslim Rajput 
Political Rahnumd 
Riydd-i-Hind 
Tawhld (Wh.) 

Amroha, U.P. 

Ittihad 

Asansol Town, Bengal 
Ratniikar (Bengali) 

Azamgarh, U.P. 

Maldril (M., L.) 

Bangalore, Madras 
Odsim-uPAkhbdr (2 W.) 

Bankifore, B.O. 

Biharl (Eng.-Hindi) (D., W.) 

Bareilly, U.P. 

Rohilkhand Gazette 
Rozdnah Akhbar 

Batala, Punjab 
aPAzlz 

Punjabi Kh iydldt 
RaflqA-Sddiq 
Silk-GManvdrid 
Ustdnt (Wm.) 


Bijnor 

aP Kh altl 

Mansur 

Madtnah 

Najdt 

Bombay 

A kh bar (Gujarati) 
Akhbdr-i-Sauddgar aur HindU’ 
(D., 2 W.) 

Akhbdr4-lsldm (Gujarati) 
aPIsldm aur Mominmitra (Guia- 
rati) 

al-Kamdl (Gujarati) 

Bohre Majlis (CJujarati, Is.) 
(Gujarati) 

^Irfdn 

Ishd'aPPIsldm (Gujarati, Pr.) 
Ismdtilt (Eng.-Gujarati, Khojah) 
Khildfat (Gujarati) 

Kh ildfat Bulletin feng.) 

Manhar (Gujarati) 

(Gujarati) 

Muslim Herald 
Rozndmah-i- Khildfat 
Sultdn-uPA k hbdr 

Budaun, U.P. 

Mushd'ar (L.) 

Ndgib 

Dh u 7- Qurnayn 

Bulandshahr, U.P. 

Nawad 

Burhanpur, C.P. 
aPBurhdn 

Calcutta, Bengal 
Ahl-PHadlth (Bengali, Wh.) 
ahJdmfah (Arabic), Editor, Abu’P 
Kalam Azad (M.j 
aPKamdl 
ar-Raflq 

Bahadur (Bengali) 

Bangiya Muslim Sahitya Patrika 
(JEkngali) 

Dhmnketu (Bengali) 
l^abPuPMattn (Persian), Editor, 
Jalal-ud-Din Husayni 
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JoDiYA, Bombay ' 

{Gujarat!') 


Hunter Phatkar 
Inqildb Zamanah 
Islam Darshan (Beng-ali) 
Muhammadi (Bengal!) 
Mussalmdn (Eng., W.) 

(M., Wh.) 

(Bengal!) 

Sonar Bharat (Eng.-Bengal!) 

Caxicut, Madras ■ 

Muslim Sahakart (Malayalam) 

Cawkpore, tl.P. ' 

, ai-Bdrid ' 

Ha^ndard 

Indian JVofdd (Eng.) 
Nicdm-i-Alam 

Colombo, Ceylon 
Muslini iHend 
Crescent (Eng.-Tamil, M.) 

Dacca, Bengal 
AHn- Islam (Bengal!) 

Jadii 

Peace (Eng., M.) 

Delhi 

Comrade (Eng., W.), Editor, Mu- 
liammad ‘Ali 

Darwtsh (2 W., Pr.), Editor, Hasan 
Nizami , 

Hurriyat 

Nizam-uPMashaHkh (M.), Editor, 
Hasan Nizami 
^Ustam (M.,*Wm.) 

Fathpur, U.P. 

Dilchasp A kh bdr 

Fyzabad, U.P. 

Pay gham-ISubh 

Gorakhpur, U.P. 

Mashriq 

Hyderabad, Deccan 
Islamic Culture (Eng., Q., L.) 
Rahbar-i- Deccan 
Risdlahl -A tdliq 
Risdlah-IMahbub-un'-NazcCir 
Risdlah-PNau Nihdl 
Risdlahl- Wdiz (Religions) 
Risdlah-un-Nisd (Wm.) 

Sahlfah 

I'Ivderabad, Sind 
Tatllm (Sindh!) 

Jaunpur, U.P. 

Jddu 


JUBBULPORE, C.F. 

Taj 

JULLUNDTJR, Punjab 
al-Fatdh 
'■ Muzdrah ; ■ 

Karachi, vSind 

(Arabic-Sindh!) 

Bahdi Ne^m (Pers.-Eng., Pr.) ■ 
Memon Sajnachar 
(Sindh!) 

Karunagapalli, Madras 
Shams-uIIsldm (Malayalam) 

Kayamkitlam, Madras 
Islam Boot an (Malayrdam) 
Mumr-ul-hldvi (Malayalam) 

Khamagaon, C.P. 

Gulzdrl’Hdkhm (Gujarati) 

Lahore, Punjab. 

AkmrHAmfn (D., W.) 

A kh tar 

aPBurhdn 

alHdkim 

alisldm 

al-Kayndl 

ah Munir 

Anwar as-Sllflyah 

Bachchon kd Akhbdr (M., Ch.) 

Ddktar (Medical) 

Diydfat Ptinch 

DhtdhFiqdr 

Hamdard 

Hazdr Dastdn 

Humdyun 

Hurriyat 

Indian Architect 

Indian Cases and Statutes (Eng.) 

Intikhdb ld~Jaivdb (W., L.) 

Inqildb 

Ishd^ahuhlsldm (Pr., Ahmjidiyah) 
Ishdtat nl - Qtifdn (Pr., Ahl-i- 
Qur’an) 

Isldmic Rexnew (Urdu, M., Pr., 
Ahmadiyah) 

Isldmic World (Eng., M., L.) 
Kakkazdt National Magazine 
fiCh dksdr 

Light (Eng., 2 W., Pr., Ahmadiyah) 
Manzar 

Mushtr ahAtibbah 
Mister Gazette 
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Miini F/toa (W.) 

31 Ilk (Mat 

Muslim Ouilook (l^ng., D.) 
Nusral 

Paisa A Ml bar (D., W.) 

PavvdmMMuhabbat 

P///?/(Cb.) 

PoliHcal Rahnumd {Jivigl) 
Railqmi-Ta'lim 
RahnumCiH-Sikhat (Health) 
Rlsdlah-i-Aujmnan-i-Mimdyat -i- 
Islam (Communal) 

SamTal (Industrial) 

SkikdbPUrdu 
Sharif Blbi (Wm.) 

Siydsat 

Tainb (MecHcai) 

Tabliqh 

Tafrll^ 

Tahrlk 

Takdhjb-im-Nistvdfi 
Urdu Bulletin 
Wafaddr 
Watan (W., IX) 

Zaminddr (D.) 

Zammmah 

(Agricultural) 

Larkais A, Bombay 
al-Haqlqat (Gujarati) 
a/-A'a5//x/ (Sindhi) 

Limbdi, Bombay 

(Gujarati) 

Lucknow, U.P. 

Bay an (Arabic-Urdu) 

Haqiqat 

Hamdam 

Inqildb 

Nazr 

Oiidk A^bdr 
Oudh Punch (W.) 

Sayydrak 

SuhaylPYaman (M., Sh.) 

Wa'iz fShrah College News, M,) 

Ludhiana, Punjal) 

Iqlah 

Risdlah Sutlej 

Lyaixpur, Punjab 
Risalah Shay kh Qdnungoydn 

Madras 

Anjuman Bulletin (Eng., M.) 
Hakim and Pythian (Eng.) 

Qdsim - up Ak/ibar (Eng., Urdu, 
Tamil) 


■■ Aiu kh birP Deccan 
Qawmt Riport 
■ Ddr-idAslam (Tmml) 
SayPuBlsldm (Tamil) 

Sugathara Bodht nl {TamiX) 
Mohammeclan(Jing,,W,) 

Muslim Herald W.) 
Islamic Revieie (Tamil, Ahma- 
diyah) 

■Madura, Madras ■ ■ 

DaMshina Miiran (Tamil) 

Meerut, U.P. 

Millat 

Miana, Punjal) 

Hubb-i- IVatan 

Mokadabad, U.P. 

Iqdani 

Makka-Madtnah 
Mukhin rd- A la m 
Nayyard- Azam 
Rahnmnd 

Muzaffarnacar, U.P. 
hnddd 

NaRvSINCHPUR, C.P. 

Sasbhtd-Saha (Urdu-Gujarati) 

Nator, Bengal 

Bengal Presidency Gazette (Eng.- 
Bengali) 

Navsari, Baroda 

Wafaddr (Eng.-Gujarati, Urdu) 

Panipat, ITinjab 
Istiqldl 

Pindi-Bahauddin, Punjab 
N/z/f (Sf.) 

Poona, Bombay 
Gulzdrd’Siikhan 

Qadian, Punjab 
Ahmadiyah Gazette (M.) 
al-Bushrah (Eng.) 
al-jRadl (2 W., Ahmadiyah) 
aRFaruq (W., Pr., Ahmadiyah) 
aUIjfakam 

(2 W., Wm., Ahmadiyah) 
Nur (2 M., Pr., Ahmadiyah) 
Review of Religions (M., Eng., 
Umlii, Pr., Ahmadiyah) 

Raghukathpur, Bihar 
Iqlah 

jElAJKOT Para, Bombay 
Aftdbd'Isldm 


'I 
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RaMFITR,: U.P. „ , 

^ Dabdiibahd-Sikmtdart 


SoDH'RA, Ptinjab 
Musalmdn 


Rangoon, Burma 

Universal Peace (Eng., Q.) 

RAWAr/PiNDi, Punjab 
JsnddJii Saddi/al 

Saharanpur, U.P. 

Zarlf 

Spiahdara, Punjab 
Tabszrai-ul-Aiibbali 

S1AI.KOT, Punjab 
Durr-i-Najaf 


SuKKTjR , Boniimy 
■ Hacfif (Eng.-Sindhi, W.) 

Sind Zamindiir (iMig.-Sindln) 

Tra VANCORK, Ma( 1 ras 

Muslim Akhlam (Malayalaui) 

K eralachandrika (Eiig.-’SlaJaya- 
lam) 

Triplicanp:, Madras , . 

Azdd Hind 

Upreta, Bombay 
Kathiawar ((^ u jaratl) 


list was prepared from information supplied by 
the Rev. Wm. Patou, formerly Secretary of the National (Christian 
Council of India, who secured it from the Department of Public 
Information of the Government of India. Certain additions and 
emendations have been made. I am also indebted t<„) the Revm 
du Monde Mnsulnian^ Azifmaire, Paris, 1925, for the suggestion 
as to the method of arrangement. • 


IV. THE PRINCIPAL MUSLIM FESTIVALS 
1. Sunni 

1. Those officially recog^iized by the Mtighnl Eznptrors : 

(1) Muharram 10th (‘Ashurah). 

(2) Safar 13th (by decree of Jahangir), Akhiri Char Shambah, 

the last convalescence of the Prophet. 

(3) Sha‘ban 14th, Shab-i-Barat— the Night of the Book or 

Record. It is thought that this is the night on which 
God records all actions of mankind which will be 
performed during the year tb come, and the names of 
those who will be born and die. It is celebrated with 
fireworks. 

(4) Ramadan 21st — Death of ‘AIL 

(5) vShawwal 1st, Td-ul-Fitr—the Breaking of the Fast of 

Ramadan. 

(6) jDhil-pIijjah 18th, Td-nd-Puha, or Baqarah Id— the Breast 

of the Sacrifice of the Cow {Baqarah\ 

2. Others commonly eh served : 

(1) Rajah 27th, MiTaj — the Miraculous Night-journey of the 

Prophet. 

(2) Ramadan 27th, Laylat-ul-Qadr— the Night of the Revela- 

tion of the Qur’an. 
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(3) Rabi^-uPAwwal, 12th— Barah'vWafat eomiiiemorates the 
death of the Prophet (in India), though it is also 
observed throughout the Muslim world as the day of 
, his birth, and, as such, is known as the MawUd . , 

3. A?immrsarm of the Sainti ^Urs (the date of death is observed) : 

(1) Salar Mas*M GJiaznawi, Mnharram 11th, d. a*d. 10v33, 

Bahraich, Ondh,U*P.''’. 

(2) Mn*h>iidT)in Chishti, Rajab 6th, A.i). b. 1236, Ajmir, 

Rajpiitana, ■ 

(3) Qiitb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki Chishti, Rabi‘ I 14th, a.d* 

1236, Old Delhi. ■/ . ■ 

(4) Baba Farid-iid-Din Shakarganj Chishti, Mnharram 5th, 

A.D. 1265, Pak Pattan, Punjab. 

(5) Nizam-iKPDin Awliya, Chishti . . • , a.d. 1325, Delhi. 

(6) ‘AH Ahmad Sabir, Chishti, RabiM 13th, a.d. 1291, Piran 

Kalir, Rtirki, ' 

(7) Gisu Daraz, Chishti, DhiTQa'dah 16th, a.d. 1325 (?), 

. /Gulbarga. 

(8) Abu (Bu) ‘Ali Qalandar, Ramadan 13th, A.i). 1323, Panipat, 

Punjab. 

(9) Zinda Shah Madar, Jumada I 17th, a.d. 1436, Makanpur, 

Oudh. 

(10) Khwajah Khidr. 

2. Shi^ah 

Imamite (as in Persia). 

In addition to the two Tds which are required of all Muslims 
(‘Id-uI-Fitr and Td-ud-Duha), the Shi*ahs have officially recognized 
a certain number of festivals connected with the history of their 
Twelve Imams. 

1. Muharram 1 — 10. Ceremonies connected with the martyrdom 

of Uusayn. ‘Ashurah, or the 10th, being 
the climax. 

2. „ 22. Death of Musa Kazim. 

3. „ 26. Death of Zayn-ul“‘Abciin. 

4. Safar 1, Between *AH and Mu‘awiyah at Siffin. 

5. „ 3, Birth of Baqir. 

6. „ 7. Birth of Musa Kazim. 

7. „ 17. Death of ‘All Rida (2nd festival ; Ramadan 

":'24th).^;,:': 

8. ,, 20. Ziyarat-ul-Arba‘in. 

9. Rabi‘ I 5. Birth of Uusayn (2nd festival : Sha‘ban 3rd). 

10. ,, 8. Death of Hasan ‘Askari. 

11. „ 12, Mawlid, birth of the Prophet. 


^ R . M , M , Annmire ^ 1925. 
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12. 

.RabP I . 

'14. 

Usurpation of Abli Hakr. 

13. 


15. 

Death of Yaxicl, who had caused the death 
of Husayn. 

14. 

.R.abiMI 

4. 

Birth of Hasan *Askari. 

IS. 

Jumada, r 

4. 

Death of Hasan. 

16 ; 


15. 

Birth of Zayn-iii-‘Alxlin. 

.17. Jumada II , 

3. 

Death of Fatimah (2nd festival : Ramadan 
2nd). 

18. 


20. 

Birth of Fatimah {2ncl festival: Sha'ban 
15th). 

.19. 

Rajab I 

2. 

Birth of *Ali NaqL 

20. 


13. 

Birth of ‘All. 

21. 


27. 

Mi‘raj of the Prophet, 

22. 

Sha*ban 

15. 

Birth of Mahdi. 

23. 

Ramadan 

1. 

Ruya. 

24. 


15. 

Birth of Hasan, and Muhammad Tacp. 

25. 


21. 

Death of ‘AIL 

26. 

jj 

27. 

Execution of his assassin, I bn Miiljam. 

27. Shawwal 

4. 

Disappearance of the Xllth Imam, Mahdi 
in A.H. 265, a.d. 879. 

28. 


12. 

Miracle of Shaqq-nl-Qamar (Splitting of the 
Moon). 

29. 

)» 

25. 

Death of 'Ja‘far as-§iddiq. 

30. 

Dhu’l-Qa‘dah 

Dhu’l-Hiiiah 

11. 

Birth of ‘All Rida. 

31. 

13. 

Accession of ‘All to the caliphate. 

32. 

>> 

18. 

Investiture of ‘All by the Prophet. 

33. 


25. 

Festival of Khatm Bakhsh. 

34. 


26. 

Death of the usurper ‘Umar. 


V. NOTES ON THE PROVINCES' 

Ajmir-Marwaka.— 101,776 Muslims out of 495,271 inhabi- 
tants, or 20*5 per cent. They are mostly from the Rajputs, Jats and 
Gujars. The tomb of Mu*in-ud-Dm Chishti (d.A.D. 1236) is found 
at Ajmir. He founded the Chishti order in India. 

Andamans and Nicobahs.— -4,104 out of 27,086 inhabitants 
are Muslims. 

AvSSAM.-— (1) Province — 2,202,460 Muslims out of 7,606,230 
inhabitants, or 27*78 per cent. (2) State of Manipur— 17,487 
Muslims out of 384,016 inhabitants. Muslims chiefly around 
Sylhet, where Jalal-ud-Din preached and was buried, a.d. 1384. 
The low caste of Muslims is called M alias. 

Baluchistan. — (1) Province — 367,282 Muslims out of 
420,648 inhabitants, or 91*7 per cent. (2) States — 366,195 Muslims 


^ R,M,M. Amuaire, 1925. 
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out of 378,977 iiiliabitants, or 91*7 per cent. The total iiumber 
of Sunnis is about 600,000 ; heterodox { Dk ikrts, or Makdawis^ 
and about 133,000 Muslims are chiefly Brahms by 

race. 

Baroda. — State s 162,328Muslims out of 2,126,522 inhabitants, 
or 7*5 per cent. 

Bengal.— (1) Province— 25,210,802 Muslims outof 46,695,536 
inhabitants, or 53*5 per cent. (2) States — 275,322 Muslims out 
of 896,926 inhabitants. The Islamization of Bengal was due 
to the governors from a.d. 1202, after the Ghiiiid conquest, who 
had their headquarters at Gaur (Lakhnauti). Jatmall, son of Raja 
Kans, accepted Islam and mounted the throne in a.d. 1414, with 
the name of Jalabtid-Din Muhammad Shah. Mursliid QuH Khan 
founded the line of the Nawabs of Murshidabad. He converted 
many Hindus. The majority of the Muslims, aside from the 
Pathans, is composed of Bengali converts, vShaykhs coming from 
the low-caste Julahas and outcastes. The greater part are Sunnis 
of the Hanafite school. There are a few Shi*ahs at Dacca and 
Burdwan. The low-castes of the south and east profess an aggres- 
sive and fanatical form of Islam, and are termed Wahhabis ; notably 
the sect of the Fara'idiy^h, founded by Shari'at Allah, and his son, 
Dudhu Miyan (d. a.d. 1862), who attacked British forces and re- 
jected vsaint worship. They are found in the villages, and are 
often called SalaHyah^ or Ghayr-mugallid, There are very 
important waqfs in Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa.— (1) Province— 3,690,182 Muslims out 
of 34,002,189 inhabitants, or 9*8 per cent. (2) States — 16,095 
Muslims out of 3,959,669 inhabitants. There is a minority of 
Muslims around Patna, which is imbued with a fervent and aggres- 
sive religious zeal of Wahhabi tendencies. At Gaya are found some 
ShPahs. There is a khdnaqdlu or monastery, of Shaykh Kabir 
Darwish, d. a.d. 1717 at Sasaram ; and a library of Khuda Bakhsh 
(d. 1876) at Bankipore. The tomb of Shah Arzaki (d. a.d. 1623) 
is venerated. There is a group of some 20,000 Kabirpanthis at 
Sambalpur, Orissa. 

Bombay and Sind. — (1) Presidency — 3,820,153 Muslims out 
of 19,348,219 inhabitants, or 19*7 per cent. (2) States— 840,675 
Muslims out of 7,409,429 inhabitants. Sind has a majority 
of Muslims, 73 per cent, many of whose ancestors came from 
Arabia. The centre of the old Muslim province was Thatta. Site 
not known. Besides Sunnis there are found Bohrahs, Khoiahs 
and Mahdawis or Dh ikris. 

In Cutch the Muslims form 23 per cent of the population, 
and are mostly a semi-Muslim sect called the Memo^is, converted 
about the fouileenth century. 

Gujarat was a Muslim, state from the fourteenth to the seven- 
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, teeiith ' ceiitmies. The chief Muslini; city Is Alimaiiabacl. Tim 
BokrahSy.Kiwjahs and are ■ found here, in addition to 

orthodox Sunnis. 

On the coast of the Konkan are found Sunni descendants 
and converts of Arab immigrants of the early centuries. They 
are called I{o7ikafns, In Bombay thei'e are HD nrxmjues, 77 for 
Sunnis, 8^for Bohrahs, 2 for Khojahs, and 1 for Mughuls. 

The Agha Klian, who is the head of a branch of tine ismahlian 
Khojahs, makes his headquarters in Bombay. He was the first 
pi*esident of the All-India Muslim League in 190H, 

Burma.-— 500,592 Muslims out of 13,169,099 inhahifants, or 
3’84 per cent. They speak Burmese and Urdu, and are largely 
Sha3?khs from Bengal, and Zerbadzs, that is, Muslims boi'ii of 
Butman mothers. 

Central India.— 331,520 out of 5,997,023 inhabitants, 1lie 
principal state is Bhopal, founded in 1707 by an Afghan 
'Nawab. 

. CENTRAL' Provinces and- Berar.— (1) Province— 563,574 
Muslims out of 13,912,760, or 3’66 per cent. (2) vS talcs— -18,458 
Muslims out of 2,066,900. 

CoORG. — 13,021 Muslims out of 163,838 inhabitants, or 7*9 per 
cent. Two thirds of these Muvslims are Mappillas and Shafi‘iB, 
while the remainder are IJanafi Shaykhs. 

Delhi.— 141,758 Muslims out of 488,188 inhabitants, or 29*03 
per cent. 

Gwalior State. — 176,883 Muslims out of 3,186,075 inhabi- 
tants. 

Hyderabad State.— 1,298,277 Muslims out of 12,471,770 
inhabitants, or 10*5 per cent. The Muslim dynasty of the Nizam 
was founded by Subadar A§af Jah (d, 1748). 83 per cent of 
the madrasahs, 45 per cent of the secondary schools, and 42 per 
cent of the primary schools are MiLslim. The important Osmania 
University, with its 20 professors, gives instruction in Urdu and 
makes special attempts to diffuse Arabic culture. It is producing a 
distinct literature in Uixlu through its translation and publication of 
western scientific and literary texts. There is an important colony 
of Uadramawti Arabs here, who are SMfz is, The majority are 
Szizint Hanafz, There are some S/ifzies and MaJidawU, 

Kashmir State.— 2,548,514 Muslims out of 3,320,518 in- 
habitants, or 76*8 per cent. The country was Islamized about the 
twelfth century by Isma'ilian missionaries, and in the fourteenth by 
Sunni mystics, the most noted being Sayyid ‘Ali liamadani, who 
converted the dynasty in a.d. 1326 (Shams-ud-Din Shah). The 
king, Sikandar, nicknamed Butshikan, or Idol-breaker (d. a.d. 
1417), destroyed many temples. Kashmir was a famous summer 
resort for the Mughiil emperors. 
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In Janimii are found Rajput Mnsliras. To the north-east the 
people of Baltistan are Isma‘Iliaas. ^ 

It is in vSrinagar that the tomb of one, Yus Asaf, is found, which 
was located by Mirza Gliulam Ahmad of Qadian, in Kh an Yar 
Street. It is this tomb which he and the adherents of the 
Ahniadiyah sect declare is the real tomb of Jesus Christ. 

There are many places of pilgrimage for Muslims in Kashmir, 
which are termed Biyarat. Part are the tombs or sacred sites of 
indigenous Hindu or Buddhistic origin. Others are tombs of 
foreigners called, Sayyid^ plrzada. There is also a local religious 
order of jugglers, called Say y id Makkm\ 

Madras and the Coast of Malabar. — (1) Presidency — 
2,840,488 Muvslims out of 42,318,985 inhabitants, or 6*7 per cent. 
(2) States 363,992 Muslims out of 5,460,312 inhabitants, or 
6*6 per cent. .. 

The Laccadive Islands are entirely Muslim, with 10,600 inhabi- 
tants, Mappillas. 

The Muslims of south India are of the Dravidian race. The 
Shaykh, Sayyid and Pathan classes, numbering about 1,000,000, 
speak IJrdu. 

Tamil is written in the Arabic characters. The Mappillas of 
Malabar speak Malay alam. They are a mixed people, part Arab, 
and follow the law of ash-Shafi‘i. Their chief religious heads are 
at Kondatti and Ponani. At the latter place there is a welLknown 
school for the training of missionaries and converts. 

N.-W.F. Province. — (1) Province — 2,062,786 Muslims out 
of 2,251,340 inhabitants, or 91 per cent. (2) Agencies — 21,337 
Muslims out of 54,470 inhabitants, or 39T per cent. 

The people are largely warlike tribes of Pathans from 
Afghanistan: Bannuchis, Dards, Marwats, Yusufzais, Niazis, 
Waziris, Ghilzais, Mohmands, AMdis, Orakzais. vSome of the 
tribes are Sunnis : Bannuchis, Marwats ; some are Wahhabis, as 
the Yusufzais and Bonairs of Dir, and were connected with the 
jihad which was carried on against the Sikhs by Sayyid Ahmad, 
of Rae Bareli, in 1826. The I'est are neo-Isma‘ilians, having been 
converted since the twelfth century. They are found in Baltistan 
(Mughuls), Chitral, Panyal, Ludkho, Wakhan, Hnnza, and Hazara. 
The Afridis, who made a jihad against Great Britain in 1897, are 
of the Roshaniyah sect, which was founded in the sixteenth 
century by Miyan Bayazid, or Pir Roshan. The Qadiri order of 
the Sunnis has adherents in Dera Ghazi Kh an. 

Punjab.— (1) Province— 11,444,321 Muslims out of 20,685,024 
inhabitants, or 50*6 per cent. (2) States— 1,369,062 Muslims out 
of 4,416,036 inhabitants, or 31 per cent. 

Of the Sikhs, there are 2,294,207 in the province and 813,080 
in the states. 
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The Punjab was iuvacled .as far as Multan by the Aral) i^^eneral, 
Muhammad bin Qasini, about -Am. 71L 'At the end of the ninth 
century a sect of Muslims, known as Qarmatians, from aPAlisa, in 
Bahrain, Arabia, founded a principaiity at Multam This o julliuicil 
till . the invasion' of Mato of Ghazni, in the eleventh century, 
when:an .attempt was. made to put- an' end to the heresy of the 
Qarmatians and Ismahlians and establish the orthodox vSuiini 
religion. Through the efforts of some of the c<')nciiierors and the 
§ufi preachers of Uch and Pak Pattan, most of the converts te- 
came. Sunnis, 

The work of the Sufis, or mystics, in attempting to bring aU JUt 
a reconciliation of Hinduism and Islam, resulted in the creation, of 
the curious syncretism of the Sikhs, founded by Guru Nanak, who 
died in A.n, 1539. 

Many low castes have been converted in mass to vSinini Islam. 

The tombs of the saints of Uch, Jalal Surkhposh (d, a.d. 1291) 
and Muhammad Ghawth (d. a.d. 1517), together with that at 
Pak i-^attan of Baba Farid Shakarganj (d. a.d. 1265), are greatly 
venerated. 

The states having Muslim rulers are Bahawalpur, Firozpore, 
Laharu, Malerkotia, Chamba and Patawdi. 

Rajputana State.— 900,341 Muslims out of 9,844,384 in- 
habitants, or 9T per cent. 

In Malwa there were two Muslim dynasties between a.d. 1401- 
1530 : the Gh uris and Khaljis, which have left their monuments 
at Mandu. The Bohrahs are found at Ujjain. 

The semi-Muslim sect of the Dadupanthis was founded in the 
sixteenth century. 

The only Muslim ruler is the Raja of Tonk, of the Rajput 
Chauhan caste. Only 10 per cent of his .subjects are Mmslims. 

Sikkim State.— 20 Muslims out of 81,721 inhabitants. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.— (1) Province— 
6,481,032 Muslims out of 45,375,787 inhabitants, or 14-8 per cent. 
(2) States— 243,935 Muslims out of 1,134,881 inhabitants, or 
21*4 per cent. 

The percentage of Muslims is only 14 per cent, in spite 
of continuous Muslim administration from the fall of the king- 
dom of Kanauj in the twelfth century : the sovereigns of Delhi, 
the Sharqi kings of Jaunpur (a.d. 1394-1500), Mughiil governors, 
Nawabs of Oudh, Part of the family of the latter have been 
refugees in Baghdad since 1857. 

Agra has 60,000 Muslims out of 285,000 people; Lucknow 
95,000 out of 240,000, ^nd Benares 50,000 out of 198,000. The 
Muslims are Sunni klanafites, Wahhabis (5 per cent at Benares) 
and ShPahs (Twelvers), which are found chiefly in Lucknow, 
where they number 16 per cent of the Muslim population. 
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Lucknow ivS the centre; , of . Indian'-Shfabs, because., of the ancient 
Nawabs of Oudh, who erected the chief biTildings there. 

The Muslims of the province by origin are indicated as follows— 
Arab: vShaykh, Qnrayshi, Siddiqi, Faruqi, ‘Uthmani and Ansari; 
Afghans: Yhsnfzais, Afridis, Ghuris, Lodis, and Slier warns; 
Miighiils or Qizilbash, and Hindu converts: Julahas. 

The semi-Muslim vsect of the Kabir pant his has a centre at 
Benares, and the Saindmts are found in Oudh. 

There are four great educational centres for the Muslitiis : 
Aligarh, which is the modern reform centre where the Muslim 
university j founded by vSir Syed Ahmad Khan, is located ; Deoband^ 
in the Saharanpur district, where the orthodox Sunni madrasahy 
Dar-iil-‘Ulum, is found ; Azamgarh, centre of the moderate Sunni 
reform movement ; and Lucknow, with its Shi*ah Intermediate 
College, affiliated with the Lucknow University and the seminary^ 
Madrasai-id'Waistn. 

Agra was the capital of Akbar (d. a.b. 1605), Here are found 
his tomb (at Sikandra) and the Taj Mahal. At Bahraich is found 
the tomb of the Ghaznawi martyr prince, SMar Mas‘ud (d. a.d,. 
1033), which was uncovered in the fifteenth century. He is greatly 
venerated under the name of GhM Miyan. 

There is one Muslim state at Rampur, in Rohilkhand, which 
was founded by Pathans. The present Nawab is a Shfah, A 
well-known Arabic madrasah is found here, and also one of the 
best Arabic, Persian and Urdu libraries of India. The Nawab is a 
great patron of Indo-Muslim music. 
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GLOSSARY OF ISLAMIC TERMS 

^ABBASiD.,,;A"lie name of khaifiahs (caliphs), 
descended from al-'Abbas, paternal nneie of the Prophet, which 
succeeded the Umniayad dynasty of Damascus, and ruled at 
Baghdad from a.d, 749 to Am. 1258. This dynasty was overthrown 
by the Mongols under Hiilagu. 

Abhan. The call to public prayer {saldt or namd^) proclaimed 
by the Mu’adhdhin (crier) from the mosque. 

'Adil. Lit. ‘one who dispenses justice b A title for a eom- 
mon_^law judge. 

Agha K 'H Ay. The title of the head of an extensive and scattered 
branch of the Isma‘ilians, which in India is known as the Khojahs. 
He is a resident of Bombay. 

AHADiTH. Plural form of hadlih (tradition), q.iK 

AHL-i-yADiTH. See Wahhdhl. 

Ahl-i-Khidmat. Af/. ‘the people of service b A class of 
inmates in a kh dnamh (monastery) of darrenskes. 

Ahl-i~Khilwat. Lit. ‘the people of retirement or privacy b 
i,e. the recluses, the most advanced class of inmates of a kkmaqdk 
(monastery). 

Ahl-i-Qur^an. a sect with extreme Wahhabite tendencies, 
founded in the Punjab in 1902 by ‘ Abd Allah ChakralawL 

Ahl-i-Suhbat. Lit. ‘ the people of society b a class of dar- 
wishes among the inmates of a khmiaqdh (monastery). 

Ahl-ul-Kitab. Lit. ‘people of the bookb i*e. those to 
whom a divine revelation by means of Scripture has been given : 
Jews, Christians, and Sabeans. 

Ahmabiyah. The name of a modern Indian sect, founded in 
the year 1889, at Qadian, in the Punjab, by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. 

Ajlaf zat (dhat). The technical term meaning low caste. 

Akhbar. Plural of kha bar (news). The common term for 
newspaper. 

A kh lao. Morals, ethics. 

Amriyah. The title given to the commanderdn-chief of the 
pre-Mughul Muslim army of the Delhi government. 

Anjuman. a society or association. 

‘Aqidah. Plural, ^aqd id. A creed or belief. 

‘Aqiqah. a custom observed by Muslims after the birth of 
a child (in India any time up to seven years of age or more), 
when the hair is shaved and goats or sheep are sacrificed; in 
some parts, two animals for a boy and one for a girl. 

Azab. Free. A term applied to those darwlskes or iaqtrs 
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who are anti-iiomians, and do not regard themselves as bound 
to observe the Law (5/?4r?W) of Islam. 

Baqa. Goiitiniiance, i.e, of the personality in or with Allah. 
A Sufi doctrine connected with that of ia^m (absorption) 

(in God). 

Ba-'SHAr'. According to or with the Law {Skarfal) of 
Islam. A term applied to those darwishes who regulate their livCvS 
according to the (Law) of Islam. 

Batin I, Esoteric, having an in?ier or hidden meaning. 

Bera. a raft. The name of the festival of Khwaiah Kli idr. 
celebrated in India by setting little rafts afloat on a stream in the 
name of Kliwajah Kh idr. on which have been placed lights^ 
flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, and other eatables. 

BE“Shar‘. Without the Law {Shan't at) of Islam. A term 
applied to those danmshes who are antimomians, and who regard 
themselves as not bound to follow the Shartat (Law) of Islam. 

Bihishti. heavenly one’. A euphemistic term applied 

to the Muslim water-carrier of India. 

Bohi^ah. Also spelled Bohora. The name of an Isma‘ili 
Shi'ah sect, found chiefly in Bombay and Baroda. 

Buruz. a coming forth, appearance, or manifestation. The 
term used by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, to describe his 
relation to Muhammad the Prophet. 

Chamar. The name of an outcaste group of Hindus who 
work in leather {chamrd). 

Chaukidar. a watchman. The name or title of a petty 
police officer of an Indian village. 

Chela. A disciple of a Hindu ascetic. 

Cheruman. An agricultural labouring caste on the Malabar 
coast. 

Chika gh . A lamp or light. 

Chishtiyah, The name of the darwish order which was 
introduced into India by Mu‘in-ud-Dm Chishti, the saint of 
Ajmir. 

Dabir. ‘ A vSecretary.’ An officer who supervised the 
arrangements for travellers, ambassadors, and men of letters at the 
Court at Delhi in pre-Mughul days. 

DaT. This title literally means ‘ one who calls i.e. to the 
true faith, hence a ‘ missionary ^ It is used in this sense by the 
Isma'ilian sects, notably the Bohrahs, Kh oiahs, and Qarmatians. 

Da’irah. a circle or circuit. 

Dargah. a shrine or tomb of a saint which usually is an 
object of worship and pilgrimage. 

Dar-ul-Harb. ‘The Abode of War.’ A term used by 
Muslims with reference to a country belonging to infidels wffiicii 
has not been brought under the rule of Islam. 
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,,, , Dar-uL“Islam. ‘.The Abode of Islaxii.’ A country where the 
Law (67ian‘a/) of Islam is in Ml force. 

.Dar-uL"Khilafat. The seat of .the caliphate. 

:Dar-ul-‘Ulum. ^ ‘The Abode of The Sciences/ A name 
applied to an Arabic where the Islamic ‘sciences' are 

taught : . 

IJarwish. A religious mendicant. Lit, ‘ one who goes frctm 
door to door The da?'mzsk is also called a fa(/h\ 

Dh at. The essence of a thing ; in theology it is used of the 
essence of Allah. In India it is used to mean ‘caste’, and is 
pronouneed \ which see. 

Dhikr. LzL ‘ remembering i.e. remembering Alldh. It is 
the religions ceremony which is practised by the various religious 
orders oi fa 0 rs or (iarzms/ies, 

Dh immi. a non-Muslim subject of a Muslim government 
who, for the payment of a poll-tax {jizya/i), is guaranteed the 
security of his person and property in a Muslim country. 

Dhobi. An Indian washerman. 

Din. The Islamic word for ‘ Religion/, particularly for the 
religion of the prophets. 

DiwalL Lit, ‘a row of lamps h A Hindu festival at which 
the houses and streets are illuminated, and the night is spent in 
gambling. 

Diwan. The chancellor of the exchequer of the Mughuls. 

Druzes. An heretical sect of Muslims which arose, about the 
beginning of the eleventh century a.d., in the Syrian mountains. 
They are still found in the Lebanon mountains and near Damascus. 

Fana. Extinction, or absorption of the personality of the 
mystic in Allah. It is the final stage in the journey of the gufi. 

Faqir. Lit, ‘ poorViR the sense of l)eing poor in spirit, or 
in need of the mercy of Allah, The term is used of those who 
are members of religious (darwis/i) orders. 

Fard. That which is obligatory, A term used of those rules 
and ordinances of Islam which are held to have been established 
by Allah, Himself, as distinguished from those which are based on 
the precept or example of the Prophet, and which are called 
sunnah, 

Fatihah. The name of the first Surah of the Qur'an, 

Fatimids. The dynasty of caliphs {khaltfahL) which ruled 
over Egypt and North Africa (a,d, 908-li7i), and which claimed 
descent from Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet and ‘AH, 

Fatwa. a legal decision in Islam based on tlie Shartat^ 
given by the Khalifah, a mufti or a qadi. 

Fikr. The religious meditation of a Muslim mystic, 

Fiqh. The branch of Muslim knowledge or ‘ science ' which 
deals with Muslim law {Shan at). 
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Ghazi. a hero, a . warrior. , One who lights in the cause of 
Islam. 

Hadith. A^//■asaying^ The technical term 

used by Muslims to indicate the authoritative collections of Tradi- 
tions. They are records of what Muhammad did, what Muhammad 
enjoined, and that which was done in his presence which he did 
not forbid. Sunnis and SM‘ahvS have vseparate collections of 
Hadith. The best known are the ^i^dh-us-SiHah (The Six Correct 
Collections) of the vSunnis. These are the collections of : 

1. Muhammad Isma‘il aUBtikhdrt. a.h. 256. 

2. Ibn-ul-Hajjaj, A.H. 261, 

3. Abu Tsa Muhammad at-Tirm idJu , a.h. 279. 

4. Abu Da fid as-Sajistani, a.h. 275. 

5. Abu 'Abd-ir-Rahnian a.h. 303. 

6. Abu ‘Alxi-Allah Muhammad //;/z A.H. 273. 

Haprat. Lit, ‘presence’. A title of respect which is the 

ecpivalent of ‘ your honour or ‘ his honour ’ ; when applied to 
holy persons it may be said to have the meaning ‘ your reverence 
•or ‘ his reverence . 

^AJi. A person who has performed the pilgrimage {hajf) to 
Mecca. It is also msed as an honorific title for one who has per- 
formed the hafj, 

Hajj. The pilgrimage to Mecca, which occurs annually in the 
month of DhT l-|lijjah. the twelfth month of the Muslim calendar. 

, Hal. Lit. ‘ state or condition’. A term used among dar- 
■wishes to indicate the ‘state’, or ecstasy, attained by the mystic 
who induces it by the auto-hypnotic process of dh ikr. 

Halqah. a circle or circuit. It refers to the circuit of vil- 
lages to which the member of a darwlsh brotherhood is appointed 
for the purpose of collection of gifts for the Mdnagdk (monastery) 
with which he is connected. 

IlANAFi. A follower of the Sunnite legal school, founded by 
Abu Hanifah, (d. a.h, 150). 

Haqiqah. The final knowledge of things, as they are in Allah, 
to which the $u{t attains in the last stage of the mystic journey. 

IJarbi. From hard, meaning ‘ war A penson of an infidel 
•country who has not been subjected to a Muslim government, and 
who does not pay the poll-tax {jizyah), which those who have been 
conquered {dhDumts) pay. 

Hibah. a legal term used for a gift of property. 

Hidden Imam. The twelfth imam of the Ithna ‘Ashariyah 
Shl‘ahs, Muhammad, son of Hasan al-‘AskarI, who is so called 
because the Shfahs believe that he is still alive but has been 
divinely ‘hidden’ for a time, and will appear again in the last days 
as the Mahdt. 

Hijrah, or Hijrat. Lit. ‘migration’. It has three common 
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iivsages ; (l) The departure of Muhammad from Mecca to iMecHiia ; 
(2) The MuvSlim era; (3) the act of a Muslim leaving a country 
undeimnfidel rule where it is impossible for the provisi<,iis of the 
Shari at in respect to religious duties to be carried f>ul, 

yiMAYAT. Support, asvsistance, protection, c.g. Anjumaii-h 
3imayat~i-Isiam. (the society for the protectioji or rissistance of 
IvSlam). 

Mbadat, Lit. ‘ vservice \ A term used for ‘ worship’ in Islam, 
which connotes^ the ‘ service ’ of the 'abd (slave) rendered as a 
thing due to Allah, his Master. 

‘Id. Festival. _ There are two 'Ids in Islam of utiiversa] 
importance: the Td_-ul>Fitr, celebrated at they close of the Fast of 
Ramadan, and the ‘Id-ud-Puha, or Baqarah ‘Id, celelmated on the 
tenth day of D]ii‘l-Hijjah, and is a part of the rites of the Mecca 
pilgrimage also. Outside every Muslim town or city one will find 
an 'Id-gcih {lit. festival-place), where the 'Id prayers arc said at the 
time of these festivals. 

Ltma‘. One of the four foundations {u^ul) of Islam. It signifies 
the collective or unanimous agreement of the learned doctors of 
the Muslim community, in any matter of the interpretation of 
Islamic principles. 

Ijtihad. Lit. ‘ exertion \ The opposite of as it ex- 

presses the idea of a ‘ logical deduction’ on a legal or theological 
question by a vsingle learned Islamic doctor or divine, 

IlahL Divine. Pertaining to AllMi (God). 

Ilham. Divine inspiration or revelation in the subjective sense. 

‘Ilm. Knowledge. 

‘Ilm-ul-Ghayb. Knowledge of the hidden things, or mys- 
teries. 

‘Ilm-ur-Raml. Lit. ' knowledge of the sand The art of 
geomancy, a form of magic. 

Imam. Lit. ‘one who goes before’. One whose leadership 
or example is to be followed. (1) The prayer- {namaz^ ^alat) 
leader of a mosque. (2) The Imam, or I^alKah (Caliph) of the 
Muslim people. (3) The leader of any system of theology or law, 
e.g. Imam Abu ganifah, or Imam Al-^^azali. (4) The Shfahs 
also apply the term to the leaders of their sect. 

Imam-bar AH. Lit. ‘the enclosure of the Imams’. A building 
in which the festival of the Muharram is celebrated, and in which 
is held the service in commemoration of the deaths of ‘AH and 
his sons, Hasan and Idusayn. The most noted one in India is that 
of Asaf-ucl-Daulah, at Lucknow. 

ImamL AzV. ‘ a follower of the Imam’, A follower of the 
chief vsect of the vShi‘ahs, i.e. those who follow the twelve Imams, 
hence called the ' A sharigak (the Twelvers). 

Imam-uz-Zaman. Lit. ‘ the leader of the time’. A term 
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applied by the Bohrahs and Kh oiahs to those whom ^ they, .have , 
recognized as their leaders since the concealment of their seventh 
Imam* Hence the Agha Khan is the present Imani-M^-Zanian oi 
the Kh ojahs. 

I MAN.* Faith. The doctrines held by. Muslims expressed, in 
the six articles of the Muslim creed or belief : (1) in Allah ; (2) in 
Ang:eis; (3) in Books revealed by God; (4) in the Prophets of 
God; (5) in the Day of Judgment; (6) in Predestination of man-. 
to good .or evil. 

Insan-ul-Kamil. The perfect or ideal man. A term which 
Sufis use for one who combines in himself all the attributes of 
divinity and humanity* 

Isha'at, Spread or propagation, as of Islam. 

Islam. ‘Resignation or submission^ to the will of Allah, 
For the ‘Faith’ {Iman) of Islam, see Imam On the practical side 
Islam consists of five duties, which constitute Dt7i : (1) Bearing 
minem {shahadai) by the use of the kalimah (La ilaha ilia Allah, 
wa Muhammadmr-Ravsul Allah), ‘There is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is His Apostle’; (2) Reciting the five daily prayers 
{^alat or namm)] (3) Giving the legal alms {sakdt); (4) Keep- 
ing the month’s fast {sawni or rozah) of Ramadan; (5) Making 
the pilgrimage {hajj) to Mecca once in a lifetime. 

ISMA*iLi. A follower of the Isma‘niyah sect* 

Isma'iliyah. a Shfah sect known as the Sab^iyak (Seveners), 
who hold that the Imamate closed with Isma'il, the son of the 
sixth Imam, Ja'far-as-Siddiq. They are variously subdivided. 
The two branches in India which belong to this sect are the 
Bohrahs and Khojahs. 

Ithna ‘Ashariyah. /.//.‘Twelvers’. The chief division of 
the Shi‘ahs, which recognizes twelve Imams, beginning with ‘AH, 
as successors of the Prophet, They regard the twelfth Imam, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan aLAskari, as the concealed or hidden 
Imam, who will ultimately appear in the last days as the Mahdl. 

Jabarut. One of the mystic stages of the v^ufis, which signi- 
fies povssession of power. 

JalI. Perceptible, evident, clear. The opposite of klmfz. A 
term used to describe a form of the dh ikr, or ritual, pi'actised by 
the darunsh orders. 

Jama‘at. A congregation or collection of people. 

Jama‘at-khanah. An assembly hall or meeting house. 

Jami‘Masjid. The large mosque of a city where the Muslim 
population is supposed to congregate to say the Friday prayers 
and hear the Friday sermon {khiibah), delivered by the preacher 
{khaiib). It is also called the Jum‘ah (Friday) mosque. 

Jam'iyat. An association or conference, as the Jamfyai 
(conference) ‘ul-Ulamd (of the learned mm)4-Hi7id (of India). 
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Jazirat-ul-^Akab, The peninsula of Arabia. 

Jihad. ‘An effort, or striving’, i.e. in the interest of the 
spread of Islam. A religious or ‘holy’ war waged by a Muslim 
ruler or any group of Muslims against unlielievers. 

Jinn. Commonly known as ‘genii’. A sj)ecies of creature 
believed in by Muhammad, which occupies a position lietween men 
and angels. Whereas angels were created of light, and men of 
earth, jmn were created of ‘ smokeless fire’. 

JizYAH. The head or poll-tax, levied upon conquered peoples 
by a Muslim government to whom the protection of government 
has been extended. 

Juz. One of the thirty sections into which the Qur’an is 
divided, to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole of the book 
in the month of Ramadan. It is akso known as siparalu 

Kalimah. Lit» ‘a word’, i.e. the vshortened form of the 
Muslim creed : Ld ilciha ilia Allah ^ wa Muhunini ad Rasul Allah 
(‘There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God’). 

Karamat. Lit, ‘generosity, liberality’. A term used to refer 
to a miracle performed by a plr (saint) through the ‘ favour ’ or 
‘ generosity ’ of Allah. The plural is kardmdt. 

KhafL Imperceptible, hidden. The opposite of jali ; which see. 

KhalIfah. a successor, viceregent or deputy. The Caliph 
of Sunni Islam. 

Kh anaoah. a monastery of the darzvtsk orders. Also called 
takyaJu 

Khandan. ‘ A family’. A term used to signify a darwlsh 
order, as the Chishtl khdfiddfi. 

Khan-i-saman. Lit. ‘ ruler of the property The title of 
the lord high steward of government property. 

Kharaj. The land-tax due to a Muslim government. 

Khatib. a preacher. One who delivers the Friday sermon 
(khutbah) at the mosque. 

Khatm or Khatmah, A recitation of the whole of the 
Qur’an at one sitting. 

Khatrah. Plui^al, khatrd.i. That which occurs to the mind. 
Used in a technical sense by the gufis to indicate divine illumina- 
tion of the heart. 

Khilafat. The office of the Khali { ah (Caliph). The Cali- 
phate. 

Khil‘at- a robe of honour presented by a ruler to an inferior, 
as a mark of favour and distinction. 

Khqjahs. One of the Isma‘iiian sects of India, the leader of 
the chief branch of which is His Highness the Aglia Kh an. 

Kh utbah. LU. ‘an address’. The sermon delivered on 
Fridays at the mosque at the, time of the or mid-day prayer. 
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Khwajah. a gentleinaa; a respectable man, A title of 
honour or reverence prefixed to the name of a (saint), as 
lOiwajah Mirimud-Diii CliishtI, ; 

Lahut;; ‘Divine nature/ A term used for the last stage of 
the mystic journey of the Sufi, which is absorption of individuality 
''in.. Allah.. 

Laylat-ul-Qadr. / The night of power or decree/ A night 
of the month of Ramadan the date of which is not now knowm 
See Surat- 2 il-Qadr (xcvii) of the QuFan, 

Madhhab. ‘ A way, path/ Hence a I’eligion. Plural, madhdkib. 

Madrasah. VA place where teaching is done/ A school, 
particularly a school where the Islamic ‘sciences^ {^ulrim) are 
taught. 

Mahdawi. A follower of the Mahdi. 

MAHDi. Lit. ‘The directed or guided oneh The eschato- 
logical belief of Muslims regarding the mighty one who will appear 
in the lavSt days. 

Maktab. ‘ A place where writing is taught/ The name given 
to the primary school commonly held in a mosque. 

Mai-AKut. ‘ The nature of angels.’ A stage of progress in the 
way of the Sufi where one is said to attain to the nature of angels. 

Mansukh. ‘ The cancelled one/ A term used for a verse 
or sentence of the Qur’an or Hadith which has been cancelled or 
abrogated by a later one. 

Maqamat. Lit. ‘stages’. The stages of the mystic journey 
of the Shfi. 

Marham-i/Isa. The ointment of Jesus. The ointment which 
the Ahmadis of Qadian assert was used by the disciples to restore 
Jesus to life after he was taken down from the cross. An oint- 
ment by this name is prepared and sold by the followers of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian. 

Ma‘rifah. ‘ Knowledge’, espedally the gliosis of the Sufi, 
when in a state of ecstasy. 

Masjid. AzV. ‘ a place of prostration’, i.e. before Allah.. 
Hence a place of worship, a mosque. 

MauIvVI or MawlawL A learned man, a graduate in theology.. 

Minar. a tower, as of a mosque, e.g. the Qutb Minar of 
Delhi. 

Mufti. Lit. ‘ one who givCvS a legal decision i.e. on the 
Muslim Shari at (canon law). The title of a subordinate law 
officer who assists the qadi (judge). 

Mughul. The Arabic form of the word ‘Mongol’. The term 
is erroneously applied to the Turkish dynasty founded at Delhi by 
Babur, a.d. 1526, to divStingnish it from the dynasty of the Ottoman 
Turks. It is a term also applied to one of the four chief social 
divisions of the Muslims of India. See Sharif Zdt. 
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: Muiiarram.,, Z.//. 'that which: is 'forbidden \ hcnec anything 
sacred. (1) It is the name of the first month of the Ahisliin 
calendar. (2) It is the, name of a festival. observed partlimlarly by 
Slil'alis (though by many Sunnis as well in India) during theVirsI 
ten days of the month of Miiliarram, in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Husay 11 , who was the second son of FatimaJi, the 
Pi'ophet^s daughter, by 'AIL ' 

Muhtasib. The public censor appointed by a Muslim ruler 
to hunt out and pnnivsh Muslims for neglecting the rites and pro- 
hibitions of their religion* . . 

Mujaddid* Zti. ‘a renewer'. There is a Muslim liclief that 
in every century Allah sends a person specially endowed with 
grace for the 'renewal^ of the true faith, whose duty it is to 
sweep away the un-Islamic accretions, and initiate a widespread 
revival of true religion. 

Mujtahid. 'IJi. 'one who strives ^ i.e* to attain a high 
position of scholarship and learning. It is the higliest degree 
conferred on Muslim divines, 

Mukkuvan. A fisherman caste of the Malabar coast. 

Mubhid or Mulahidah. /Ji. ‘one who has deviated or 
turned from the truth * of religion. A heretic. 

Mull A. A learned man, a scholar. 

Muqaddam. LzL ‘ the one w^ho is placed first’. The head or 
chief of a village. 

Murid. Af/. ‘one who is desirous’. A disciple of a plr, or 
miirshi d of a darwisk order. 

Murji. Lit, 'procrastinator’. One of the sect of Muslims who 
teach that the judgment of every true believer, who has committed 
a gtmdh kabirah (grievous sin), will be deferred till the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Murshid. AfA 'one who guides aright’. The title of the 
spiritual director of a darwisk order. Also called plr, 

Musha‘arah. An assemblage of poets {shuard) w^ho meet 
for a contest of their poetical abilities. 

Mushrik, Lit. ' one who joins ’ or gives associates to Allah, 
hence a polytheist, an idolater* 

Muslim, Lit, ‘ one who submits ’ to Allah, hence a follower 
of the faith of Islam. 

Musta'lian. A follower of the Isma'ilian sect which accepts 
the right of Musta'li rather than his brother Nbar to succeed his 
father, al-Mustansir, the Fafimid Caliph of Egypt. The sect in 
India is represented by the Bohrahs ; the lOiojahs being the 
representatives of those who supported the claims of Kizar. 

Mu'tazilah. Lit. * the separatists A rationalistic sect of 
Muslims, founded by Wa§il ibn ‘Ata, who ‘separated’ from the 
school of Pasan al-Basri (a.h* 110). 
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NabL a prophet, 

Nafl. a voluntary act. A work of supererogation which is 
not demanded by the teaching of Muhammad {far4 ov wdjib) nor 
by his example {simnak). 

Namaz. The Persian and common Indian Muslim term for 
prayer in its liturgical foiin. 

NAQSHBANDiYAH. A dartmsk (ascetic) order, founded by 
Khwaiah' Pir Muhammad Naqshband, 

Nasi kh . Lit. * The Canceller ^ A term used for a verse or 
sentence of the Qur’an or HadRh which cancels or abrogates a 
previous one. 

Nasut. ‘Human nature’. A term Uwsed by Sufis to express 
the natural state of every man before he enters upon the mystic 
journey. 

NaU“GAZA Pir. The tomb or shrine of any legendary person 
supposed to have been of enormous height. The term signifies 
‘ the nine-yard saint 

Nechari. ‘ Naturi’, from Nature. The term is applied to 
Sir Syed Ahmad and his modernist followers, who emphasized 
the position that Islam was a religion according to Nature : the 
nature of man, and Nature in the scientific sense. 

NeO“Mu‘tazilite. Another term used to describe the modern 
Indo-Muslim rationalists, like Sir Syed Ahmad, who in some ways 
resemble the Muhazilites of former times. See MiitaBilaJu 

NizarI. a follower of the sect of Isma‘ilians who regard 
Nizar as being the rightful successor to his father, al-Mustan§ir, 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. Their representatives in India are the 
Khojahs. See Mustdlian. 

Purdah. A curtain or veil. The term applied to the system 
of seclusion of Muslim women in India. 

Pathan. Syn. Afghan. The name of a tribe inhabiting the 
mountains north-west of Lahore ; the name of a dynasty that 
ruled at Delhi ; the name of one of the four major social divisions 
of the Muslims of India. 

Pir. An elder. A term used iorzmicrshid (spiritual dmector) 

darwisk 

Pir Dastgir. ‘Guardian saint.’ A title especially applied 
to the saint, ‘Abd-nl-Qadir Jllani by the Muslims of the Punjab 
and the north-west, particularly Kashmir. 

PiRi-MURiDL The practice of making disciples {mtirid) by 
spiritual preceptors or mursMd) cA darwtsh orders. 

PiR-i-piRAN. ‘ The saint of saints.’ The title often given to 
the famous saint of Baghdad, *AM-ul-Qadir Jilani. 

Qadam Sharif, or Qadam Rasul Allah. A slab of stone 
bearing an alleged footprint of the Prophet. Such ‘relics’ are 
very common in India. 
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■■ ' Qadi. a judge. 

Qadirivah. a darwish order founded by ‘Abd-iiI-Oadir Jflani 
of Baghdad, 

Oapi-ul-qudat, The chief justice, 

Qalandar. a common name for a Muslim ascetic. It is also 
the name of a darwish order, introduced into India by Abii (Bii) 

‘AH Qalandar, whose tomb is at Panipat. 

Qalandarivah, The name of the darimsh order introduced 
into India by Abu ‘AH Qalandar, See Qalandar. 

Qarmatian, or QARMATi, An heretical sect of Muslims, 
allied closely to the IsmaHlls some of whom, after expulsion from 
Egypt and Iraq, established themselves in Sind in the latter part 
of the ninth century a.d. 

Qur’an. Lit. ‘the reading*. The name of the sacred book 
of the Muslims, 

Rak‘ah. ‘ A bowing,* A section of the Muslim prayers, 

Ramadan. The ninth month of the Muslim calendar, during 
which a strict fast is observed from dawn until sundown. 

Riba, UvSnry, The taking of interest on loans, which is for- 
bidden according to the Shat fat. w 

Roshaniyah. The followers of one, Pir Roshan, of Jullundur, 
in the Punjab, who founded an heretical sect on the froiitier, 
beyond Peshawar, in the sixteenth century a.d. They are now 
almost extinct. 

Rozah. This is the Persian word for the Arabic Saw?n^ which 
means fasting. 

SAB‘iYAH, Lit. ‘ Seveners *. See Ismaitiyalu 

§ adr-i-Jaiian. a title applied to the officer of the court at 
Delhi who was in charge of the lawyers and learned men {'tdamd), 

Sadr-us-Sudur, The title of an officer of the Muslim govern- 
ment at Delhi who was in charge of religious endowments and 
trUvSts {wag is). 

Sahih, IJi. ‘ correct, sound *, A term applied to the six 
authoritative collections of Traditions (A/iddlih). See Hadlth. 

Sajjadah Nishin, A/V. ‘one who vSits on the prayer rug k A 
title applied to the living head of a darwish order or sulM)rder, 

Salat. The term used throughout the Muslim world for the 
liturgical form of prayer which occurs five times a day. The 
common Persian term used in India is Namaz. 

Salik, Lit. ‘ a traveller b A term used to describe one who 
has become a disciple {mnrld) of a murshid (spiritual director) of 
a darwish order, and has started the journey on the mystic way 
of life, 

Sara*!. A vulgar form of sard. An inn, a temporary home 
for travellers. 

Sayyid. ZAL ‘ lord, chief *. Any descendant of Muhammad. 

18 
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Also, one of the four, and chief, of the social divisions into which 
I nclian Muslims are divided. Ste Sharif Zdt» 

Seveners. Ste Ismalllyah i BXid Sab'tyalu 

SiiAin'i. One of the founders of the four legal sects of 
Sunnis, whose whole name was Imam Muhammad ibn Idris 
asl>Shafi‘i. Also a follower of the school of ash-Shafi‘i. In India 
they are found chiefly among the Mappillas of south India. 

Shahid. IJt» ‘ a witness \ One who dies as a martyr for the 
Muslim faith. 

Shari‘at. The canon law of Islam, including that which Is 
based on the Qur’an and the Traditions (Nadlfh), 

vSharif Zat (jDhat). The noble, or high, castes in Indian 
Muslim society. These are four in number, and are stated in 
order of importance : Sayyid, Shav kh . Mu gh uh Pathan. 

vSharqi, Eastern. A term applied to the 'eastern^ kings of 
Jaunpur. 

SHATTARivAH. One of the darwts/i orders found in India. 

Shay kh . a term used to denote any one of the following : (1) 
an old man ; (2) a man of authority ; (3) a religious teacher ; 
(4) the head of an order of darwtshes ; (5) one of the four chief 
social divivSions among Indian Muslims. See Sharif Zdt. 

Shayki-dul-I slam, a title given to an oflBcer of the Muslim 
go vernment at Delhi who was in charge of the damn she s and 
faqirs, 

ShPah, Z//. / the followers (of a person), or party Parti- 
cularly the ‘ followers ’ of ‘AH, who, as first cousin of the Prophet, 
and husband of his daughter, Fatimah, regard him and his heirs as 
the rightful successors of the Prophet. See Ismalliyah and 
liJmd Ashariyah. 

Shirk. ‘ Joining, or associating "1, others with Allah. Ascribing 
plurality to the deity. It is a common term for polytheism and 
idolatry. 

Sihe* Magic. A belief in the magical art. 

SufL A person who professes the mystic doctiines known as 
ia^awuntf^ Lslamic mysticism. See Darimsk. 

SuFHSM. The mystic doctrines, principles and practices 
(iasawwuf) of Islamic mystics. A form of pantheism rooting in 
Hindu-Buddhist doctrines. The darmish orders are the natural 
result of the development of Sufiistn. 

SuiiRAWARDiYAH, A name of one of the darwtsh ordei’S 
found in India. 

SuNNAH. Lit. ‘a path or way; a manner of life’. A term 
which has become applied to the tradition which records either the 
sayings or doings of Muhammad. 

SunnL Z//. ‘one of the path*. A follower of Tradition. 
The term usually applied to the major sect of Muslims, who 
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recognize the , finst , foiuv Khalifahs the rightful successors of 
Muhammad. 

TabA-Rruk. Lit, * that which brings a blessingh A portion 
of the offering of food, flowers, or anything else, made to a saint’s 
shrine ; sacred reliCvS, 

Tabligh. Propaganda, particularly of the religious sort. 

Tahdhib. Lit. 'purifying, cleaning’. Hence, reform, e.g.the 
magazine, TahdJn b-nl-Akklaq (The Moral Reformer), 

Takbir. The expression used by Muslims, Allah u Akhar 
(God is very great). 

Takyah. A?7, 'a pillow’. A monastery. See KhanaqaJu 

Tarzim. Lit. ‘ ordering, arranging’. A term of modern ap- 
plication used with reference to the movement in India for the 
economic, educational, and religious improvement of the condition 
of Indian Muslinis. An essentially communal movement. 

Taqiyah. /Y/. 'guarding oneself*. A Shi'ah doctrine, whiere- 
by a Shi'ah telieves he is justified in concealing his religious 
affiliation in order to avoid religious persecution. 

TAQi-io. Lit. 'winding round*. A term used in Muslim law 
to signify the following of a religious leader blindly or without 
due inquiry. 

Taraqqi. Lit. ‘gradual rising’. Hence, improvement, increase. 

Ta’rikh. Date, history. Plural, tawdri kk . 

Tariqah. Lit. ‘ a path*. A term used by the gufis for their 
special form of the religious life. 

Tasawwuf. The term used to signify Islamic mysticism, or 
the doctrines and principles of the Sufi. Sym. Sufiism. 

TASBi:H. A rosary of ninetymine beads. 

Tawbah. Repentance. 

Tawhid. The term used to express the unity of God, which 
is the great fundamental doctrine of Islam. 

Ta'wi dh . Lit. ^ to flee for refuge’. A charm or amulet 
used by Muslims. 

Ta'ziyah, Lit. 'a consolation’. A representation or model 
of the tomb of the martyr, yiisayn, at Karbala, which is carried in 
procession at Muharram time. 

Twelvers. See Ithnd * Ashartyaih 

'Ulama. Plural of 'dlim,* one who knows The learned debtors 
of Muslim society, 

'Umar. The name of the second Kh ali fah. 

Umayyad. The name of the dynasty of Kh allfahs which suc- 
ceeded the fourth Khalifah, 'AH, and reigned in Damascus from 
A.i). 661. to A.D. 749. 

'Urs. Wedding or marriage festivities. It has come to Idc used 
as a term for the ceremonies observed at the anniversary of the 
death of a saint {pr r or fnurskid). 
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, USTA DH * A preceptor, or teacher.. 

' . -Uthman. The third Khalifah." / 

Wahhabi. A sect of Muslim puritan revivalists, founded, in 
the eighteenth century in Najd, Arabia, by Muhammad bin ^ Abd- 
iil-Wahhab. The sect is found in India under the name AM-i- 

Wahy. Revelation, or divine inspiration. A term used with 
special reference to the objective revelation of the Qur’an. See 
/liMm, ' : 

Wa‘iz. Plural, waisin. A preacher. A term of more general 
application than kka izb. 

Wajd, Ecstasy. A term used by Sufis to indicate the .state of 
divine illumination achieved by a traveller on the mystic path. 

Wali. Plural, azvliyd. One who is very near, i.e. to AEah, A 
term used for saints or holy men. 

Waqf. A/A ‘ standing’. An endowment Property which has 
been dedicated to charitable uses and the service of God, 

Waj^i, ‘An appointed guardian, executor of a will.' A term 
applied to ‘AH to indicate his legal right to be the Kh alifah 
of Muhammad. 

Wa§l. ‘ Meeting, union.’ A $ufi term, describing the stage 
of the mystic journey to Allah where the sdlik (traveller) see^s 
the divine one face to face. It is the stage which immediately 
precedes /a;M, or extinction of individuality, in the dhat (essence) 
of Allah. 

Yogi. A Hindu ascetic. 

Zakat. The legal alms due from all Muslims who are free,, 
sane, and adults. 

Zananah. Deiived from the Persian word zcm (woman), and 
so is applied to the household of a Muslim, his wife or wives, and 
children, and the apartments which they occupy. 

Zar. a crude, litualistic service of exorcism, practised ex- 
tensively in Muslim countries, particularly in Egypt. 

Zat. See Dh dt* 

ZiMan. See Dh immi. 

Ziyarat, or Ziyarah. ‘A visit.’ A visit to the grave of the 
Prophet, or to the tomb of any Muslim saint. In India the term 
is used to denote the place of visitation, i.e. the tomb or shrine 
itself. This is true, particularly, in Kashmir. 

ZuHD. Lit, ‘religious devotion, renunciation of the world’. 
Asceticiwsm, 
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Baroda, 97, 98, 99. 

Basant-panchami, 167. 

Ba-shar‘ orders, 125. 

Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad, 
Mirza, 227. 

Basrah, 4, 9, 20, 31, 41, 55, 153. 
Batuwa, 123. 

Bayana, 108. 

Bayazld, 105 f. See Roshan, Pir, 
Bayazid al-Bistami, 149. 

Begam of Bhopal, Pier Highness the, 
80, 203. 

Belgaum, 46. 

Benares, 24f.,47, 139, 172. 

Benawa order, 127. 

Bengal, 1, 6, 7, 44 f., 49, 52, 76, 83, 
139, 163, 165, 172 f., 179 f., 183 f., 
186 f., 188. 

Bernier, 78, 144. 

BergvSon, 215, 

Be-shar‘ orders, 125 ff. 

Bhagavad GUa, 156, 161 f., 175. 
Bhats, 171. 

Bhopal, 80, 157, 203. 

Bible, The, 223, 224, 230. 

Bidar, 77. 

Bihar, 6, 7, 12, 22, 44, 83, 139, 143, 
173, 182, 187 f. 

Bihishtis, 143. 

Bi japur, 46, 85 f . 

Bijaynagar, 152. 

Bijnor, 116, 163, 
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Btrbal, Raja, 152, 1S7* 

Al-Hiruni', 155 IL 
Bloehmann, H,, 66, 158. 

Blmit, E. A, H., 164. 

Bohraiis, 43, 74, 95, 97 ff., 101. i 
Bom])av, 8, 46, 62, 74, 80, 83, 95, 97, I 
lOUff., 103, 201, 204. I 

BraOnja, 165. 

Bnpima Gnpta, 148. 

BraJimanabad, 20. 

Braliinans, 19 f., 22, 24, 28, 30, 32 f., 
69, 151, 161, 164, 167, 169 f. 

British courts, 72. 

British Govermiient, 93, 194, 198, 
, 220 . • 

British occupation, Effects of, 191 ff. 
Britisli Premier, The, 62. 

Budann, 71, 119, 

Budayuni. St’e ‘Alxl-uPQadir Buda- 
yuni. 

Buddha, The, 149. 

Buddhism, 8, 45; influence on 
Silfiism, 149 ff*. ; monasteries, 148 ; 
monks, 148 ; Ixjoks translated into 
Arabic, 148. 

Buddhists, 218, 

Budh, 64. 

Bukhara, 42 f., 122. 

Bundelkhand, 6. 

Burhan, 86. | 

Burhanpur, 110. 

Bumia, 226. 

Buruz, 221. 

Cairo, 63, 77, 202. 

Calcutta, 61, 80, 144, 182, 197, 200, 
203 t 

Calicut, 39. 

Caliph, The, 54, 56, 58 ; deposition of, 
94 ; the Ottoman, 59, 61, 94. 
Caliphate, The, 55 if., 83, 202; 
‘Abbiisid, the, 56 ff. ; aj^tation, 61 
if., 94 ; Congress at Cairo, 202 ; 
Fatimid, 95, 98 ; India’s relations 
to, 55, 202 ; Ottoman, the, 59 ff*. ; 
pretentions of Miighui Emperors 
to, 59 ; Turkish, 34, 94, 202, 205. 
Caliphs, intere.st in India, 8, 33. 
Calinucs, 84. 

Cambay, 37, 98. 

Canaanites, 165. 

Canon law, Muslim, 9, 17, 76, 179, 
Carmathians. See yarmatians. 
Caspian Sea, 47, 87, 89. 

Caste: among Muslims, 168 ff.; high 
castes, 169 ; low castes 39, 45, 169. 
Catrou, 70. 


Cawnpore, 52, 128. 

Celibacy, 112. 

Censor of Pufffic Murals. See 
Mtihtasib. 

Central Asia, 2, 3, 7, 26, 37 , 62 , 67 , 77 ^ 

97,101. 

Central India, 7. 

Central Provinces, 74. 

I Ceylon, 6, 38, 40. 226. 

I Chadi-namah , 10. 

I Chhalapdar order, 128. 

!. Chamars, SO. 

' Channapatarn, 108. 

Charms, 166. See 'ra‘widh. 
Chatikidar, 30. 

Chennnan, 50. 

Cheruman Perumal, 37. 
Chhajupantlns, 175. 

Chihaltan ortier, 127. 

Cliikl marriage, 198. 

China, 6, 226. 

Chiragji, 1.35, 140. 

Chiragh ‘Ali, Mauhu, 197. 

Chishti order, 51, 104, IlHfl'., 129, 172, 
Chishtiyah. .Sir Chishti unler. 
Chitor,'25, 119. 

Christ. .S'/r Jesus Christ. 

C j iristendf mi , 225. 

Christian critics (.>f Islam, 2u7. 
Clu'istianitv, 82, 195, 197, 209, 216, 
223, 226,' 227 f. 

Christians, 18, 20, 151, 195, 207, 209, 
218 f., 228 f. 

Chuhras, 50. 

Church, the Christian, 54, 223; 
polemic against, 225 ; Islamic 
theory of, 54. 

Churihanis, 116. 

Circassians, 84. 

Circumcision, 30. See ‘Aqiqah. 
Cochin, SO. 

Coimbatore, 48. 

Colleges, Muslim, 76 f. ; bhrSzi at 
Uch, 76; Nasiriyah at llellii, 76. 
Comraunalism, 205, 

Comorin, Cape, 41. 

Constantinople, 61 , 63. 

Conversion, to Islam, 6 f., 19 ff., 30 ff., 
43ff,,50,52,63; incomplete, 163 ff, 
Coorg, 40. 

Cow, slaughter prohibited, 167, 
Cranganore, 38. 

Crooke, W., 139, 142, 167. 

Crusades, The, 228. 

Customary law, 73, 168. 

Cutch, 46, 101, 165, 167. 
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Dfibirs, 68. 

Dacca, 163. 

DafaJi order, 130. 

Dahir, Raja, 9 f., 31, 153. 

Da’irewale, sect, 107 f. 

Da‘is, Isma'ilian, 95, 98. 

Damascus, 4, 37, 68 ; Damascus- 
Medina Railway, 61. 

Dara Shiktih, Prince, 124, 161 f. 
Dar-ul-Harb, 17 f„ 60, 178 f., 182, 

" '192 1*94. "■ 

Dar-uksiim, 17 f., 60, 73, 178, 182, 
192 194. ' 

Dar-ui-SiilSfat, 59, 61. 

Dar-ul-‘Uluni, 76 ; of Deoband, 77 ; of 
Lucknow, 199. 

Darwish, 68 f., 108, 116 f., 125, 138. 
Darwish orders, 110. See Religious 
orders. . 

Das Ami&r, 102. 

Daselira, Festival of, 166. 

Da'ud bin ‘Ajab Shah, 98. 

Da’ud bin Qutb Shah, 98. 

Da’udi Bohrahs, 98. 

Debul, 9, 17, 19, 30, 64. 

Deccan, 6, 84 f., 108 ; Muslim mission- 
aries in, 45 t; Bahmani kingdom 
of, 84. 

Delhi, 7, 23, 28, 32, 44, 50, 56 ff., 61, 
64, 66 f., 68, 75 f., 77, 84, 87 f., 90 
f., 96, 101, 118 f., 121, 124, 127 f., 
133, 152, 169, 181, 193 ; Unity Con- 
ference at, 35. 

Deoband, 77. 

Deogir, 12. 

Dhat. See Zat. 

^ikr, 114, 150; Miafi, 114; jali, 
114 ; for women, 116. 

Dfeimmls, 12, 18 ff., 27 ff., 31, 151. 
Dhobis, 143. 

Dhonkal, 138. 

Dhur Samund, 12, 

Diaspora of Indian Muslims, 1. 

Din Panah, 130. 

Din Paiiahi order, 130. 

Dirham, 26 f. 

Divorce, 198, 203, 214, 223. 

DiwriK, Festival of, 100, 157, 167. 
Diwan, 69. 

Diyal Bhawan, 154, 

Diya-ud-Din Barani, 121. 

Doab, 21. 

Dowries, 69. 

Druzes, 97. 

Dudekiiias, 47, 166. 

Dudhu Miyan, 49, 180 f., 187. 

Durga Bhawani, the goddess, 166. 


East Africa, 101. 

Eastern India, 45. 

Education, Aurangzib’s criticism of, 
78 f. ; Nationalist, 202 ; religious, 
76 ; traditional educational system, 
75-79. 

Egypt, 1, 7, 57, 77, 80, 95, 98, 101, 
115,129,226. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., 31, 97. 

Elphinstone, Sir M., 5, 152. 
Encyclopcedia of Islam^ The, 103. 
England, 196, 202, 224, 226 ; Muslim 
mission to, 228. 

Etah, 164. 

Ethics of Islam, 77/^?, 93. 

Europe, 37. 

Al-Fadl, 227, 

Faizabad. See Fyzabad. 

Fana, 149. 

Faqir, 125 f. 

Farah, 107, 

Fara’idi sect, 179-81. 

Faridpur, 179. 

Farquhar, Dr. J. N., 173 f. 
Al-Faruq,tn , 

Patawa-i-‘Alamagiri, 72. 

Fathpur Sikri, 121, 135, 158. 

Patihah, 135, 137. 

Fatimah, 83, 169. 

Fatimid, Caliphate, 95, 98, 101. 
Fattu, Bawa, 154. 

Fatwa, 75. 

Faydi, 92, 158. 

Pazari, 148. 

Feminist movement, The, 205. 

Fiqh, 76. 

Fire, The sacred, 160, 167. 

Firuz Shah Khalil. 133. 

Firuz Shah Tu gb luq. 23. 27 f., 32 f., 
58, 89, 107 f., 132. 

Firuz! College, 76. 

Footprint, of the Prophet. See 
Qaham Sharif. 

Fortune-teliing, 166. 

France, 226. 

Fuiuhkt Firuz Shdht, 13, 23, 
33. 

Fyzabad, 142. 

Gandhi, M. K., 63. 

Ganges, 47, 96. 

Gaur, 44. 

Genesis, The book of, 195. 
Geomancy, 166. 

Georgians, 84. 

Germans, 62* 
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Germany, 224, 226; MnsHm, mission 
to, 228. 

Ghat am Deo 13ais, 52. 

Gliatampur, 52. 

GJmyr-Mahdawi, lOa 
(4haz], 13. 

Glmzlpur, 195, 198, 200, 204. 
GBazm,.23,,26, 118. 

Ghiyatli-iul-Din Balban, 67. 
Ghiyat|i-iid-Din Tugjiluq Shab, 
132. "" 

GJinlam Ahmad, Mirza, 109, 217 ff., 
■ 222, 226, 228. , 

GJinlam ‘All Shah, 127. 

Ghhr, 68. : 

Giian, 89. 

Girot, 154. 

Goa, 159. 

God,209, 218, 229. 

Godlings, Village, 164, 166 f. 

Gods, liindii, 162. 

Goldziher, I., 147 ff., 160, 107. 
Golkonda, 86. 

Gorakhpur, 167, 173. 

Great War, The, 62, 200, 202. 
Gujarat, 6, 43, 46 f., 74, 80, 86, 96, 99, 
122 f., 129, 153, 165. 

Gujranwala, 127, 189. 

Gulab vSingh, Sodhi Guru, 155. 
Gulbarga, 46. 

Gurz, 128. 

Gurzmar order, 128. 

Gwalior, 68, 123. 

Habib Allah Junaydi, Shayl^, 85. 
Habshi order, 130. See also Sidi 
order. 

Haditb, 179. See Traditions. 
Hadramawt, 3. 

Hajjaj bin Yusuf, 4, 9 f., 31, 41, 55, 
* 153. 

Hakim bin Jabala aPAMi, 8. 
Hanafi, 91 ; law, 72, 74. 

Hanatite, 159, 

Haqiqah, 114. 

Harbis, 19, 27, 31. 

Hardat, 21f. 

Harim, the Caliph, 148. 

Hasan bin Sabbah, 101. 

Hasan Nizami, 11. 

Hasan Nizami, Mwajah, 51, 65, 229. 
Haydar ‘All, 35. 

Hejaz,34. 

Helmand, river, 107. 

Herat, 118. 

Heresy, 95 ff. 

Hibah, 72. 
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.Hklayet Hosain, M,, 179 f. 

Hidden Imam, Tlie, 83, 

Hijrat, 62, 192. 

Hili Marawi, 38. 

Hindi, 192. 

Hindu, critics of Islam, 207 ; disciples 
of Muslim pits, 154; eii'ccts of 
social contacts, 1 53 f.; festivals, 164 : 

; joint-family system, 168; marriage 
customs, 168; names, 168; prac- 
. tices of Akliar, 157 ; wives in royal 

■ zananahs, 154. 

Hindu Kush, 17, 101. 

Hindu-Muslim, beliefs, 102 ; marri- 
agas. 31, 39, 153, 164; Unity, of 
A'kbar, 160 ff., of Dara Shikuli, 161 
f.; later developments, 162 f., 205. 

Hinduism, 44, 162; destruction of 
temples, 10 ff., 19, 22 f., 24 f., 67, 
76 ; idolatry, 10, 11, 166 ; idols, 12, 
22, 24, 25, 163 ; influence of Islam 
on, 172-76 ; Muslims* changing 
attitude toward, 35, 155, 157 ; re- 
conversion to, 33-35; sacred lKx>ks 
of, 22, 24, 172. 

Hindus, 113, 209, 218 ; conversion of, 
6 f., 19 ff., 30 ff., 43 ff., 50, 52, 63 ; 
low castes t>ecome Muslims, 49 ff 
reasons for Ixjcoming Muslims, 44 
f., 50, 51 ff. 

Hindustan, 6, 

Holi, festival of, 167. 

Holy War, 11, 62. Jihad. 

Horn, 154. 

Hong Kong, 226. 

Horovitz, J., 12. 

Hughes, T. P., 114. 

Hughli, river, 6. 

Hulagu KJian, 101. 

Human, Hakim, 89. 

Humayun, Emperor, 87 f., 123, 156, 
167 ; tewmesa Shi‘ah,87 ; refugee 
in Persia, 87. 

Humayun, Hakim, 89. 

Hunter, W. W., 45, 181, 183 f., 186. 

Hurgronje, l^rof, S., 197. 

j^usayn, Imam, 93, 175. 

Hetsayn, King of the Hejaz, 75. 

Husayn! BrShraans, 175. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, 7, 61, 65, 83, 86, 
183, 198; Makka Masjid of, 65; 

the Nizam of, 118, 183, 
198. 

Ibn Ba|ubih, 40. 

Ibn Hisham, 209. 

Ibn Sa‘ud, 75. 
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Ibrahim, Snltaii of Turkey, 60. 

Td, 73, 190 ; -ul-Adlia, 180 ; -ul-Fitr, 
180. 

Idolaters, 9, 18, 151. 

189. 

Ijtihacl, 179, 18S, 197. 

Ilham, ,,221. ^ 

‘Ilra-ur-raml, 166. Sec Geomancy. 

lltiitmish, 11 f., 55 ff., 68, 76. 

Ttoad-ud-Diii Muhanimad bin Qasim, 
4, 9 U 17, 19, 22, 27. t, 30 f., 37, 55, 
64, 66, 150 f,, 153. 

Imam, 70f. ; Hidden, the, 83 ; Mahdi, 
83, 106 ff., 184, 218, 220; of a 
mosque, 64 f., 66, 76 ; Shi‘ah, 83. 

Imamate, 83 f. 

Iinambarah, Gorakhpur, 167 ; Luck- 
i-ww, 64. 

Imamls, 84 ; law code, 74. 

Imam Shalu order, 130. 

Iraam-uz-Zaman, 98. 

India in Transition, 103, 

Indian environment, 147 ff,, employ- 
ment of Hindu troops, 152 ; first 
concession to, 150 ; Hindu officers 
in government, 152. 

Indus, river, 4 ; valley, 97, 167. 

Infidels, 8, 11 ; slaughter of, 22. 

Insan-ul-Kamil, 209, 

Intemarriage, 31, 39, 153, 164. 

Intolerance, attitude of, 15 ff., 29. 

Iraq, 3, 41, 95, 131. 

Isaiah, the prophet, 210. 

hhatat'id-QuTan, 190. 

Islajii, brotherhood of, 51 ; critical 
study of by Muslims needed, 239; 
rationalistic interpretation of, 207 
ff. ; religion of, 208, 226 ; religionof 
peace, 212 ; the universal religion, 
208, 226 ; and woman, 212 ff. 

Islam, The New, 197, 230. 

Islam Shah, Emperor, 108. 

Islamic State, The, 15, 18, 66. 

Islamic World, The, 205, 

Ismahl, the seventh Imam, 84, 95, 
102, 160.^ 

Ismahl, Shah, 86. 

Israa*ilis (Lsmahlians), 43, 46, 94 ff., 
97, 101, 105 ; missionaries, 43, 98, 
101 f. 

Italy, 61. 

Ithna 'Ashariyah, 74, 83, 90 f., 94, 
104 ; converts from vSunnIs, 88 f. ; 
origin of in India, 84 ff. 

Jabarut, 114. 

Jaffar as-Siddiq, Imam, 84, 95. 


Ja'fari Bohrahs, 99. 

Jahangir, Emperor, 70, 90, 119, 121, 
153, 157, 164, 1_67 f. 

Jahangirabad, Raja of, 168. 

Jahiz, 147. 

Jains, 46. 

Jaipffi, Raja, 21. 

Jaishiya, 21. 

Jalaii order, 127. 

Jalal-ud-Din Firuz Shah, 56. 
Jalal-ud-Din Runii, 111. 

Jamali Sultan, 154. 

Jamai-ud-Din Af gh ani, 61. 
Jam*lyat-i-Tabli gh -uMsIam , 201. 
Jam‘iyat-ul-*Ulama-i-Hind, 75, 201. 
Jang, 155. 

Jat, 165, 170. 

Jaunpur, 107, 186. 

Jesus Christ, 209 f., 219, 222, 223, 
230 ; buried in Kashmir , 219 1; did 
not die on the cross, 219 ; polemic 
against, 224. 

Jews, 18, 20, 28, 151, 165, T9S, 209, 
218 

Jhang, 167. 

Jhelum, river, 164, 175. 

Jihad, 13, 17 f., 62, 179, 182, 186, 220. 
Jinn, 140 f. 

Jizyah, 16 ff., 27 ff., 33, 151, 157. 

Job, 142. 

Jodhpur, 25, 108. 

Jogis, 171. 

Judaism, 162, 216, 223. 

Judea, 165. 

Julah^, 171. 

Jullundur, 105 f. 

Jumna, river, 96, 133. 

Junaydi order, 128. 

Juz, of the Qurian, 137. 

Kabir,173f. 

Kabirpanthis, 173 f. 

Kabul, 4, 105, 165, 223. 

Kalal, caste, 171. 

Kali, the goddess, 163. 

Kalimah, 34. 

Kalingar, 26. 

Kamal-ud-Din, Kh wajah, 224, 227 f. 
Kanauj, 6,26. 

Kanbls,43. 

Kangra, 154. 

Kaniguram, 105. 

Kapila, 156. 

Karachi, 80. 

Karam *Aii, Bengali poet, 163. 
Karamat,Tl3. 

Karamat ‘AH, 179, 186 f., 188 f, 
Karim Allah, Bengrdi poet, 613. 
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Karman, 85. 

Karra, 12. 

Kashimr, 1, 6, 41, 45, 47, 116, 124, 
144, 153, 164 f., 172, 219. 
Katliiawar, 101. 

Kemal Pasha, 63, 203, 

Keniallst Government, 94. 

Khallfab, 55 L, 57, 58. 

Khahfahs, 185. 

KJialil Allah, 85. 

Kjialji dynasty, 56. 

K h an Jahan Bahadur, 25. 

Khan Yar Street, 219. 

Khanaqah, 116, 138. 

Kliandan, 111. See Religions orders. 
Kharaj, 27. 

Kh^irwas, 43. 

Siiatib, 92. 

Kh atm, 137. 

Khatrat, 114. 
khawaspiir, 108. 

Kh idr. Kjrawjah. See Saints, legend- 
ary. 

Kliidr Khan, vSnltan, 58. 

I^iilafat, 57 If . ; agitation, 61 f. ; com- 
mittee, 62, 201 f. ; conference at 
Cairo, 63 ; delegation, Indian, 202 ; 
M. K, Gandhi and, 63 ; kingdom in 
Malabar, 63 ; preachers, 34, 
KJiilats, 34. 

Khojahs, 43, 46, 94 i, 101 ff., 
l7S. . 

Khuda Bakhsh, Prof, S., 197, 213 f., 
215 f., 222 f. 

Klinl, 214 n. 2. 

Mutbah, 10, 40, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
92 ; the Shfah, 86. 

Kh uts, 30. 

KhybcT Pass, 2, 3, 105. 

Kiraj, 20. 

Kocch, 52. 

Koil, 32. 

Konkan, The, 37,jll. 

Koran. See Qur’an. 

Korls, 43, 

Krislian Biti, 229. 

Krishna, 162, 221 ; regaitled as a 
prophet, 208. 

Labbais, 41. 

Laccadive Islands, 40. 

Lahore, 6, 42, 50, 61, 67, 71, 90, 92, 
143, 162, 171, 190, 201, 203 f., 205, 
216, 228. 

Labut, 114. 

Lakhshml Devi, the gotkless, 166. 
Laichi, the goddess, 166. 
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Law, Muslim, 71-75; customary, 
7.3 f. ; inheritance, 74 ; schools of— 
Hanahle, 72, 74, 91 ; Imaini, 91 ; 
Shfiflite, 74; Shi ‘ah, 91. 
Layiat-ul-Qadr, 107. 

League of Muslim Nations, 63. 
LohanavS, 46. 

London, 62. 

Low castes, gain sot sal fret^dom by 
conversion, 39. 45, 51 f. 

Lucknow, 64, 8.3, 88 f., 91, 93, 13(6 
143, 199, 204. 

Lucknow Christian College, 143. 

UlifaUiir-i-'Aln m^ni , 24. 

Madiiri orrlur, 127, 128, 13tK 
Madjihab, 90. 

Madras, 7, 40, 166, 204. 

Magians, 18, 20, 151. 



Mahilbharaia, 156. 

Mahan, 85. 

Mahdawi doctrines, 106-109. 

Mahdi, Imam, 83, 106 IT., 184, 218, 

220 . 

Mahdi movements, 106-109, 184. 
Mahmud I, Sultan of Gujarat, 107. 
Mahmud Begarha, 47. 

Mahmiid Gawan, 77. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 4, 6, 10 f„ 21 ff., 
26, 28, 31 f., 42, 55, 95 f., 138, 155, 
190. 

Mahmudabad, Maharaja of, 88, 93, 
168. 

Mahum Anagah, 77. 

Mainpuri, 164. 

Majal is-nl- Mu' mint ;■/ , 90. 
Majma'-ul*Bah rayri , 161, 

Makan Deo, 328. 

Makanpur, Oudh, 128, 139. 

Makran, 3. 

Maktal), 76. 

Malakir, 33, 37 If., 49 f.. 63, 74. 
Malakut, 114. 

Malang oixler, 127, 130. 

Malayrdam, 40. 

Maidive Islands, 40. 

Malik Kafur, 12. 

Malkanas, 34, 164 f. 

Ma3wa,M23. 

Mansukh, 211 f. 

Mansur, the Caliph, 148. 

Man.?urah, 96. 

Mappilias, 37, 40, 50, 63,74 ; rebellion 
of, 40, 63. 

Maqamat, 113 f. 
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Maral'ha, 30. 

Marham-i-‘Isa, 219. 

Ma^rifah, 114. 

Marriage customs, Hindu, 168. 
Martyrs, Ahmadi, 223 ; tombs of, 138. 
See Shahid. 

Matilvi, Prof. A. M., 197. 

Mauritius, 226. 

Mawla, Stdi, 133. 

Mawlai order, 130. 

Mawlawi (Maulavi, or Maulvi), 72, 

75 . 

Mecca, 23, 27, 79, 81, 95, 107, 118, 
179 f., 202, 210, 

Medina, 23, 38, 43, 47, 79, 95, 118. 
Meerut, 123. 

Memons, 165, 167. 

Menant, D., 101. 

Meos, 166. 

Meslied, 118. 

Mesopotamia, 3. 

MeSvsiah, The, 218 flf. 

Minhaj as-Siraj, 23, 68, 76. 

Miracles, 132, 134, 210 f . 

Mirasis, 166. 

Misbah, 227. 

Missionaries, Muslim, 41-51 : — 

— *Abd Allah, 43, 98. 

— ‘Abd-ul-Latif, Malik (Dawal 

Shah), 47. 

— ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq, 39 f. 

— Abu ‘AH Qalandar (’Bu ‘AH 

Qalandar), 44, 129. 

— Ahmad Kablr, Sayyid, Makh- 

dum-i-Jalianiyan, 43, 45. 

— ‘AH Hamadani, Sayyid, 45. 

— Baha-iil-Haqq, 45, 

— Bulbul Shah, 45. 

— Dawal vShah (‘Abd-ul-Latif, 

Mfilik), 47. 

— Dudhu Miyan,49, 180 f., 187. 

— Faklir-ud-Din, Baba, 47. 

— Farid-ud-Din vShakarganj, Baba, 

45, 119, 121, 137, 139. 

— Hasan Kabir-ud-Din, 43. 

— Hasan Nizami, Khwajah, 51, 

aK ?2Q 

— Imim Shah, 47, 165. 

— Isttia'il, Shay kh , 42, 67. 

— Jalal-tid-Din, Sayyid, 43. 

— Jalal-ud-Din Tabrizi, Shaykh, 

. >'45.' ■ ' • 

— Husaynl, Khwajah. 

— Mahabir K|iamdayat, Pir, 46. 

— Malik bin Dinar, 38. 

— Malik bin Habib, 38. 


— Muhammad, Haji, 49. 

^ — Muhammad ‘AH, 98. 

— ► Muhammad Gisti Daraz, 46. 

— Muhammad Sadiq, Shah, 47. 

— Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, Khwajah, 

42ff., 118ff. 

— Nadir vShah, Sayyid, 48. 

— Nur Allah, Mir, 85. 

— Nur Muhammad, K|iwajah, 121. 

— Nur Satagar, 43, 101. 

— Nur-ud-Din, 43, 101. 

— Sadr-ud-Din, Pir, 46. 

— Sadr-ud-Din, Sayyid, 43, 102. 

— Shams-ud-Dm, Mir, 47, 101. 

— Sharaf bin Malik, 38. 

— Shan‘at Allah, Haji, 49, 179 f., 

187, 189, 192, 

— Yusuf-ud-Din, Sayyid, 46. 
Missions, Christian, 201. 

Missions, Muslim , 51; Ahaiiadi ,51, 
223, 226 ff. ; Jam‘iyat-i-TabHg]b-ul- 
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